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STATE    OF  "SYRIA, 

■  chap/  xidv.  -  -'  • 


T 


S  E'  C  T,  •  I,  •  ■ 

•  •  »  * 


L  H  E  firft  people  who  fliduld  be  dillin- 
gul^hed  from  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
*  3yria  among  thofe  who  employ  themfelves 
ill  cultivation,  are  thofe,  called  in  that  coun- 
try  by  the  plural  liame-Ahfaria,  in  Delifle'9 
maps  lUled  Enlyrians,  and,  in  thofe  of  ^Pan«« 
v  illc,  Nallluis.    The  territcfiy  oC(Cu|)ied  by 
'the£e  Anfaria  is  that  chain  of  mountains 
which  extends  from  Antakia  to  the  rivulet 
called  Nahr-el-Kabtr,  or  the  Grcdt  River. 
The  hiftory  of  their  origin*,  though  little 
.  known,  is  yet  iiiftrudtive;  j  iball  give  it  in 

Vol.  II.  JB  %U 
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the  words  of  a  writer  who  has  drawn  hls 

materials  from  the  beft  authorities  (a). 
"  In  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1202,  (A,  D. 

**  891),  there  lived  at  the  village  of  Nafar 
in  the  environs  of  Koufa,  an  old  man^  who» 
from  his  failings,  his  continual  prayers, 
and  his  poverty  pafled  for  a  faint :  ieve-r 
ral  of  the  common  people  declaring  them- 
felves  his  partizans,  he  fulcdcd  from 
among  them  twelve  difciples  to  propagate 

^  his  dodtrine.  But  the  magiilrate  of  the 
place^  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  feized 
the  old  man^  and  confined  him  in  prKbn. 
In  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  his  fituation  ex- 

^*  cited  the  pity  of  a  girl  who  was  flave  to 
the  goaier,  and  ihe  determined  to  give 

^  him  his  liberty.  An  opportunity  foon 
offered  to  efFe6t  her  defign.     One  day, 

^'  when  the  goaler  was  gone  to  bed  intoxi- 
catcd,  and  in  a  profound  flcep,  fhe  gently 
took  the  keys  from  under  his  pillow, 
and,  after  opening  the  door  to  the  old 

**  man,  returned  them  to  their  place  un- 
perceived  by  her  mafter:  the  next  day, 
when  the  gaoler  went  to  vifit  his  prifoner, 
he  was  extremely  aftonifhed  at  finding  he 

-  (49)  AiTcmantj  BiUMiqui  nwUali* 

*  had 
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had  made  his  cfcapc,  and  the  more  fo 

fince  he   could  perceive  no  marks  of 
**  violence.     He  therefore  juukiouily  coa- 
eluded  he  had  been  delivered  by  an  angel, 
and  eagerly  fpread  the  report,  to  avoid  the 
reprehenlion  he  merited  j  the  old  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  alTerted  the  fame  thing  to  * 
his  difciples,  and  preached  his  dodtrines 
with  more  earneftnefs  than  ever.  He 
even  wrote  a  book,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  fays :  /,  Juc/j  a  one,  of  the  village 
of  Nafary  have  feen  Chi^if,  who  is  the  word  of 
God,  who  is  Ahmad,  fon  of  Mohammad,  fort 
of  Hiinaja,  of  ih^  race  of  All-,  who  alfo  is 
Gahriel,  and  he  J  aid  to  me:  Thou  art  he  who 
readeth,  ( wilh  underjlanding,)  thou  art  the 
man  who  fpeakcth  truth ;  thou  tirt  the  camel 
which  preferveth  the  faithful  from  wrath-, 
thou  art  the  kcrfl  which  carrieth  their  bur^ 
"  then  I  thou  art  the  (Holj)  Spirit y  and  John, 
"  the  Jon  of  Zachary,  Go,  and preach  to  men  that 
they  make  four  gem fccllons  in  praying-,  two 
hefore  the  rfng  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  his 
fetting,  turning  their  faces  to  wards  ferujdlem: 
"  and  let  them  fay,  three  times:  Cjd  Almighty, 
God  moji  high,  God  m  ft  great :  kt  them  oh^ 
^  frve  only  the  f  con  J  and  lArd  fficah,  let 

I!  2  "  the 
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them  faji  but  two  days  annually  i  let  them  not 

**  "ii^ajlo  the  prepuce y  nor  drink  beer,  but  as  much 

wine  as  they  think  proper and^  l^Jily>  l^^them 
*'  abjiain  from  the Jiejh  of  carnivorous  animals. 

Tliis  old  iiiaii,  pafiing  into  Syria,  propa- 
^*  gated  his  opinions  among  the  lower  orders 
'Sof  the  country  people,  numbers  of  whom 
**  believed  iu  him.    And,  after  a  few  years, 

he  went  away,  and  nobody  ever  knew  what 

became  of  him." 

SulIi  \vab  Liic  origin  of  tlicfc  Anfarians,  wbo 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  before  mentioned.  A  little  more 
than  a  century  after  this,  the  crufadcrs,  carry- 
ing the  war  into  thefe  countries,  and,  march- 
ing from  Marrah,  along  die  Orontes,  towards 
Lebanon,  fell  in  with  fome  of  thefe  Na/i^  , 
reans,  2l  great  number  of  whom  they  flew. 
William  of  Tyre  fb)y  who  reports  this  faft, 
confounds  them  with  the  AJJaJfins^  and  pof- 
fibly  they  might  have  refembled  each  other; 
as  to  what  he  adds,  that  the  Franks,  as  well 
as  the  Arabs,  employed  the  term  ajfajjins, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  its 
origin  5  it  is  a  problem  eafy  of  folution.  Haf-. 

Lib.  xx.  chap.  30. 

fafiin 
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faffin  (c)\  in  the  vulgar  Arabic,  lignifies  Rob^ 
iers  of  the  night ;  pci  ions  who  /le  in  ambiijh  to 
kill ;  and  is  ftill  underftood  in  this  fenfe  at 
Cairo,  and  in  Syria  ^  for  which  reafon  it 
was  applied  tu  the  Batanians,  who  flew  by 
furpriie.  The  crufaders,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Syria  at  the  time  this  pradtice  was  moft  fre- 
quent, muft  have  adopted  the  ufe  of  the  term 
in  quedion.  What  they  haVe  related  of  ,the 
old  man  of  the  mountain,  is  in  conkquence 
of  an  improper  tranflation  of  the  phraie 
Sbaik-el'Djebal^  which  figniiies  Lord  of  the 
momtains^  the  title  the  Arabs  gave  to  the 
chief  of  the  Batenians,  whofe  refidence  wa$ 
to  the  caft  of  Kourd-eiian,  iu  the  mountains 
of  the  ancient  Media. 

.  The  Anfarians  are,  as  I  have  faid,  divided 
into  fevcral  tribes  or  fefts;  among  which 
we  diftinguilh  the  Shamfiaj  or  adorers  of  the 
fun  J  the  Kclbia,  or  worfliippers  of  the  dog, 
and  the  Kadmouiia,  who,  as  I  am  aifured, 
pay  a  particular  homage  to  that  part  in  wo- 
men, which  cQiTelponds  to  the  Viu^us>  fd). 

B  3  M. 

[c)  The  root  hafsy  with  an  afpiratcd  fignihcs  to  kill,  to 
ailaifinate,  to  liften,  to  furprize ;  but  the  compound  bajfas  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Golius.  * 

(^)  I  am  aiTured,  iikewife,  that  they  hold  nodurnal  aC 

femblios, 
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M.  Niebuhr,  to  whom  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  were  related  as  to  me^  could  not 
believe  them,  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  mankind  fhonld  fo  far  degrade  , 
themfelves;  but  this  mode  of  reafoning  is 
contradided,  both  by  the  hiftory  of  all  na- 
tions, which  proves  how  capable  the  human 
mind  is  of  the  molt  extravagant  exceffes,  and 
even  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  almofl  all  coun- 
tries, efpecially  of  the  eaftcrn  world,  where 
we  meet  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity fufiicient  to  receive  tbe  moft  palpable 
abiurdities«  The  whimlical  fuperilitions  I 
have  mentioned,  may  the  ralacr  be  believed 
ftill  to  exift  among  the  Anfarians,  as  they  ieem 
to  have  been  preferved  there  by  a  regular 
tranfmiflion  from  thofe«  antient  times  in 
which  they  are  known  to  have  prevailed, 
Hiftorians  remark  that,  notvv  ithftandiiig  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch,  Chriftianity  penetrated 
with  the  greatell  difficulty  into  thefe  coun- 
tries; very  fe;v  profelytes  were  made  here, 
even  after  the  reign  of  Julian :  and  from  that 

fcmblics,  ill  which,  after  certain  difcourfcs,  they  extiiiguiili 
the  lights,  an4  indulge  promifcuous  luft,  ashas  been  reported 
of  the  ancient  Gnoftics. 

period 
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period  to  the  invaiion  of  the  Arabs  there 

was  not  much  time  for  its  eAabiiihment.  la 
fad,  revolutions  in  opinion  feldom  take  place 
fo  readily  in  the  provinces  as  in  great  cities^ 
where  the  facility  of  communication  dilfuicc 
new  ideas  with  more  rapidity^  fo  that  they 
are  foon  either  univerfally  received  or  entirely 
exploded.  The  progrcfs  made  by  ChriiU-* 
anity,  among  thefe  rude  mountaineers,  could 
only  ferve  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mahome* 
tanifm,  more  fui tabic  to  their  habits  and  in- 
clinations ;  and  to  this  abfurd  medley  of  an- 
cient and  modern  doctrines  the  old  man  of 
Nafar  owed  his  fuccefs.  One  huuJrc4  and 
fifty  years  after,  Mohammed-el-Dourzi  havings 
in  his  turn,  formed  a  fed;,  the  Anfarians  did 
not  aJiuiic  its  principal  article,  the  divinity 
of  the  CaHph  Hakem :  for  this  reafbn  they  re- 
main diilind:  from  the  Druzes,  though  they 
refemble  each  other  in  feveral  points.  Many 
of  the  Anfarians  believe  in  the  Metempfy- 
chofis ;  others  rejedt  the  immortality  of  the 
ibul ;  and,  in  general,  in  that  civil  and  religious 
anarchy,  that  ignorance  and  rudenefs  which 
prevail  among  them,  thefc  peasants  adopt 
what  opinions  they  think  proper,  foUow- 

B  4  ing 
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ing  the  left  they  like  beft,  and,  frequently,  at- 
taching themfelves  to  none* 

Their  country  is  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal diftridis,  farmed  by  the  chiefs  called  Mo-^ 
kaddamin.    Their  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Pacha 
of  Tripoli,  from  whom  they  annually  receive 
their  title.    Their  Mountains  are  in  general 
not  fo  fteep  as  thofe  of  Lebanon ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  are  better  adapted  to  cultivation  ; 
but  they  are  alfo  more  expofed  to  the  Turks* 
and  hence,  doubtlefs,  it  happens,  that,  with 
greater  plenty  of  corn,  tobacco,  wines^  and 
olives,  they  are  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Maronites,  and 
the  Druzes,  of  whom  I  ihall  next  Ipeak. 


Sect*  IL 

Of  the  Maronites. 

£  Et  WEEN  the  Anfarians,  to  the  north,  and 
the  Druzes  to  the  fouth,  we  find  an  incon- 

fiderable  people  long  known  under  the  name 
gi  Mawama^  or  Maronites^    Their  origin. 
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and  the  minute  difference  between  them  and 
the  LatinSa  of  which  communion  they  are^ 
have  been  much  difcuffed  by  ecclefiaftical 
writers*  All  .that  is  worth  notice,  and  known 
with  certainty,  concerning  them,  may  be 
reduced  to  what  follows : 

Towards  the  end  of  the  iixth  age  of  the 
church,  while  the  fpirit  of  retirement  from 
the  world  was  equally  novel  and  fervid,  a 
hermit,  of  the  name  of  Maroun,  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontcs,  who,  by  his  fafting,  his 
folitary  mode  of  life,  and  his  aufterities,  be^ 
came  much  refpedted  by  the  neighbourii^ 
people.  It  feems  that,  in  the  difputes  which 
at  that  time  arofe  between  Rome  and  Con« 
flantinoplc,  he  employed  his  credit  in  favour 
of  the  weftem  Chriilians.  His  death,  far 
from  abating  the  ardor  of  his  followers,  gave 
new  energy  to  their  zeal:  it  was  reported 
that  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  his  re« 
mains,  and,  in  confequence,  many  perfons 
aiTembled  from  Kinefrin,  from  Awafem  and 
other  places,  who  built  at  Hama  a  chapel 
and  a  tomb  whence  fooii  arofe  a  couvciit, 
very  celebrated  in  that  part  of  Syria.  The 
quarrels  of  the  two  Metropolitan  churches 
encreafedj    and  the  whole  empire  entered 

warmljp 
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warmly  into  the  diffentions  of  the  priefts  and 
princes.    Matters  were  thus  fituated^  when, 
about  the  end  of  the  leventh  century^  a 
monk,  named  John  the  Maronite,  obtained, 
by  his  talents  for  preaching,  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  moil  powferful  fupporters 
of  the  caufc  of  the  Latins,  or  Partifans  of  the 
Pope.    Their  opponents,  who  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  Emperor,   and  were  therefore 
named  Melkites^  or  RoyaUfts,  made  at  that 
time  great  progrefs  in  Lebanon.    To  oppofe 
them  with  fuccefs,  the  Latins  determined  to 
&nd  thither  John  the  Maronite:  they  pre« 
&nted  him,  accordingly,  to  the  agent  of  tiie 
Pope,  atAntioch,  who,  after  confecrating  h>ni 
Biihop/of  Djebal,  fent  him  to  preach  in 
thofe  countries.    John  loft  no  time  in  rally^i 
ing  his  partifans,   and  in  augmenting  their 
jiumber  ^  but,  oppofed  by  the  intrigues,  and 
even  by  the  open  attacks,  of  the  Melkites, 
thought  it  neceiTary  to  refift  force  by  force  ^ 
he  colle(5ted  all  the  Latins,  and  fettled  him* 
icVi  with  them  in  Lebanon,  where  they  form- 
ed a  ibciety  independent  both  with  refped:  to 
its  civil  and  religious  government.    This  is 
related  by  an  Hiftorian  of  the  Lower  Empire 
in  the  following  words ;  <^  In  the  eighth  year 

of 
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of  the  reign  of  Conftantlne  Pogonatus, 
«  (A.  D.  676),  the  Mardaites^  colledting 
themielves  together,   took  pofleflion  of 
Lebanon,  which  became  the  afylum  of 
vagabonds,  flaves,  and  all  for   of  rabolc* 
They  grew  fo  powerful  there,  as  to  ftop 
*•  the  progrefs  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  compe^ 
.      the  Caliph  Moawiato  requeft  of  the  Geeeks 
a  truce  for  thirty  years,  obliging  hiiiifelf 
**  to  pay  a  tribute  of  fifty  horfcs,  one 
^  hundred  flaves,  and  ten  thoufand  pieces 
«  of  gold  (e)r 

The  name  of  Mardaites,  here  ufed  by  this 
Author,  is  derived  from  a  Syriac  word,,  lijfni-. 
fying  Rebel,  and  is  oppofed  to  Mclkitcs^  or 
Royalifts,  which  proves  both  that  the  Syriac 
wasilill  inufe  at  that  time,  and  that  the  fchifm 
which  rent  the  empire  was  as  iiiuvh  civil  as 
religious.  Bcfides,  it  appears  that  the  origin 
of  the  two  factions,  and  th^  exiftctice  of  an 
infuricvTdoii  iii  ilicfe  countries,  were  ^>rior  to 
thefe  times,  for,  from  the  firlt  ages  of  Ma- 
bometanifm  (A.  D.  622),  mention  is  made 
of  petty  independent  pnnces,  one  of  .vhom, 
named  Youfcph,  was  Ibvereign  ot  Djcbail  5 

• 

(^)  CcJrenus. 

and 
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and  the  other,  called  Kefrou^  governed  the  in-i 

terior  parts  of  the  country,  which,  from  him^ 
took,  the  name  of  Kejraouen.  We  read  Iike« 
wife  of  another  who  made  an  expedition  againft: 
Jerufalem,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at 
Befkonta  ffjy  where  he  refided.  Thus,  bc-^ 
fore  Conilantxne  Pogonatus,  theie  mountains 
were  become  the  refuge  of  malecontcnts,  or 
rebels,  who  fled  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Em^ 
perors  and  their  governors.  It  was  doubtlefs. 
for  this  reafon,  and  from  a  fimilarity  in  their 
opinions,  that  John  and  his  difciples  took  r&n 
fuge  there  i  and  it  was  from  the  afcendancy 
^  they  acquired,  or  already  pofTefled,  that  the 
whole  nation  took  the  name  of  Maroiiites, 
which  was  lefs  difgraceful  than  that  of 
Mardaites.  Be  this  as  it  may,  John,  having 
eftabliihcd  order  and  military  difcipline  among 
tlic  Mountaineers,  haviiig  provided  them  with 
arms  and  leaders,  they  employed  their  liberty 
in  combating  the  common  enemies  of  the 
empire,  and  their  little  ftate,  and,  prefcntly, 
became  mafters  of  almoft  all  the  mountains 
as  far  as  Jerufalem.  The  fchifm  which  took 
place  at  this  juncture  among  the  Mahometans 
facilitated  their  conqueits.  Moawia  rebelling 

(f)  A  village  of  Kefraouaiu 

3  againft 
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^galniT:  AVid^t  Damafcus,  Caliph  a  Koufa,  found 
himfelf  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  being  en* 
gaged  in  two  wars  at  once,  to  make,  in  678, 
a  difadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Greeks. 
Seven  years  after,  Abd-el-Malek  renewed  it 
with  Juftinian  II.  on  condition,  however, 
that  the  Emperor  fhould  free  him  from  the 
Maronites.  To  this  propofal,  Juftinian  had 
the  imprudence  to  confcnt,  and  was  bafe 
enough  to  get  their  chief  aifaiiinated  by  an 
ambailador,  whom  the  too  generous  man  had 
received  into  his  houfe  without  fufpicion  of 
treachery.  After  this  murder,  the  fame  agent 
fuccccded  fo  well  by  his  intrigues  that  he  per- 
fuaded  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants  to  quit 
their  country,  leaving  a  free  pafiage  to  the  Ma<« 
hometan  arms.  Soon  after  another  perfecu- 
tion  menaced  the  Maronites  with  total  ruin ; 
for  the  fame  Juilinian  fent  troops  againft  them 
under  Marcian  and  Mauritius,  who  deftroyed 
the  monallery  of  Hama,  and  maffacred  £ve 
hundred  monks,  after  which  they  carried  the 
war  quite  intoKefraouan  $  but,  happily,  at  this 
moment,  Juilinian  was  depofed,  when  on  the 
point  of  caufing  a  gtncral  mairacre  in  Con- 
ftantinople;  and  the  Maronites,  authorized 
by  his  fucceflbr,  falling  upon  Maurice,  cut 

his 
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his  army  to  pieces  in  an  engagement  in  which 
"he  himlelf  periilied.  From  tliis  period  w« 
loie  fight  of  them  till  the  inyaiion  of  the 
Crufaders,  with  whom  they  were  fome-- 
times  in  alliance,  and  ibmetimes  at  variance. 
In  this  interval,  of  more  than  three  centuries, 
they  loft  pact  of  their  poffefiions,  and  were 
reduced  to  their  prefent  limits,  paying  tribute, 
no  doubt,  as  often  as  the  Arabian  or  Turk- 
man governors  were  able  to  compel  them* 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Caliph  of  Egypt, 
Hakem-Bamr-<£llah,  who,  about  the  year 
1014,  ceded  their  territory  to  a  Turkman, 
Prince  of  Aleppo.  Two  hundred  years  after, 
Selah-el-din  having  driven  out  the  Europeans 
from  this  country,  they  were  obliged  to  fub- 
xnit  to  his  power,  and  purchafe  peace  by  con- 
tributions. At  this  period,  that  is  about  the 
year  121 5,  the  Maronites  efiedled  a  reunion 
with  Rome,  from  which  they  never  were 
widely  feparated,  and  which  ftill  fubfifts* 
William  of  Tyre,  who  relates  this,  obfervcs, 
that  tiiey  had  forty  thoufand  men  able  to 
bear  arms.  The  peace  they  enjoyed  undiSr  the 
Mamlouks  was  dift.urbed  by  Selim  the  Second, 
but^this  prince,  occupied  by  luoic  important 
obi  efts,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  fubje<ft 
A  them 
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them.  This  negligeiicc  emboldened  them^ 
jand^  in  conceit  with  the  Druzes,  aod  their 
Emir,  the  celebiated  Fakcr-el-diii,  they  n^adc 
daily  encroachments  on  ihe  Ottomans ;  but 
theie  commotions  had  an  unfortunate  iilue  ; 
for  Amurath  the  Third,  fending  agaii^iil  tiiem 
Ib^im^  Pacha  of  Cairo,  that  General  re« 
duced  them  to  obedience,  in  1588,  and  fub- 
jecLcd  them  to  the  annual  tribute  they  iliil 
pay. 

Since  that  period,  the  Pachas,  deiirous  of 
extending  their  authority  and  extortions,  have  f 
frequently  attempted  ^to  introduce  dieir  gar- 
rifons  and  Agas  into  the  mountains  of  tha 
Maronites;  but  being  conftantly  rcpulfed, 
they  have  beoi  compelled  to  abide  by  their 
treaties.  The  fubjedion  of  the  Maronites 
therefore  only  confifts  in  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  of  .whom 
they  hold  tlieir  country,  which  he  annually 
farms  out  to  one  or  moreShaiks  fgj,  that  is 
•to  fay,  perfons  of  eminence  and  property, 
who  aliign  their  refpeduve  fhares  to  the  dif- 

(^)  In  the  mountains,  the  word  Shaik  fignifies,  properlj, 
a  man  of  property,  or  country  gentle tuan.  * 
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triiks  and  villages.  This  impoft  is  levied^' 
chiefly,  on  the  Mulberry-trees  and  vineyards, 
which  are  the  principal,  and  almoft  the  fole 
obje&s  of  culture.  It  varies  according  to 
the  feafons,  and  the  refiftance  they  can  make 
to  the  Pacha.  Cuftomhoufes  are  eftablilhed 
likewife  in  the  maritime  towns,  fuch  as 
Djebail,  and  Batroun;  but  the  produce  of 
tbefe  is  but  inconiiderable* 

The  forn^  of  government  is  not  founded  on 
any  exprefs  convention,  bat  merely  on  ufagcs 
and  cuftoms.  This  inconvenience  would» 
doabtlefs,  long  ere  tliis,  have  produced  dif* 
agreeable  effedls,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
many  fortunate  circumftances.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  is  religion,  v^hich,  placing  an 
infurmountable  barrier  between  the  Maronites 
and  the  Mahometans,  has  prevented  ambitious 
men  from  leaguing  thcinfclves  with  foreigners 
to  enflave  their  countrymen.  The  fecond  is 
the  nature  of  tlie  country,  which,  every  where 
afibrding  ftrong  defences,  enables  every  vil- 
lage, and  almoft  every  family,  to  oppofe, 
by  its  fingle  force,  all  ufurpation  of  fove- 
reign  power.  A  third  rieafon  may  be  de- 
rived even  from  the  weaknefs  of  this  fociety, 
which,  having  always  been  funoundcd  by 

powerful 
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powerful  enemies,  has  only  been  able  to  refift 

them  by  maintaining  union  among  its  mem« 
bcis,  v.  liiwii  union  can  only  exiil  by  abftaining 
from  opprefling  each  other,  and  by  reciprocal- 
ly guarding  the  fafety  of  .each  others  perfon 
and  property.  Thus  the  government  preferves 
itfelf  in  a  natural  equilibrium,  and,  cufloms 
fupplying  the  place  of  laws,  tlic  ?vIj.ronites 
are,  to  this  day,  equally  ftrangers  to  the  op- 
preffion  of  defpotifm,  and  the  diforders  of 
anarchy. 

The  nation  may  be  coniidered  as  divided 
into  twoclafles;  the  coimnon  people  and  the 
Shaiks,  by  which  muft  be  underftood  the  moft 
eminent  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  and  the  opulence 
of  their  fortunes,  are  fupcrior  to  the  ordinary 
claft.  Tlicy  all  live  diipcrfcd  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  detached 
houfes ;  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  the  plains* 
The  whole  nation  confifts  of  cultivators. 
Every  man  improves  the  little  domain  he 
poileircs,  or  farms,  with  his  own  hands. 
Even  the  Shaiks  live  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  are  only  diftinguiflied  from  the  reit 
by  a  bad  Pclifs,  a  liorfc,  and  a  few  flight 
advantages  in  food  and  lodging:  they  all  live 
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frugally,  without  many  enjoyments,  but  alio 
with  few  wants,  as  they  are  little  aci^uaiiitcd 
with  the  inventions  of  luxury.  In  general, 
tlic  nalioa  is  poor,  but  no  one  wants  necef- 
faries ;  and  if  beggars  arc  ibmetimes  fecn,  they 
come  rather  from  tlie  fea-coail  than  the  coun-  . 
try  iLclf.  Property  is  as  facred  among  them 
as  in  Europe,  nor  do  we  fee  there  thofe  rob- 
beries and  extortions  fo  frequent  with  the 
Turks.  Travellers  may  journey  there,  cither  • 
by  night  or  day,  with  a  fecurity  unknown  in 
any  otiicr  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  ftranger 
is  received  with  hofpitality,  as  among  the 
Arabs  it  mull  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
M  uonites  are  lefs  generous,  auJ  raihcr  iiiclincd 
to  the  vice  of  parfimony.  Conformably  to  the 
doctrines  of  Chriilianity,  they  have  only  one 
wife,  whom  they  cipuuic  frequently,  without 
having  feen,  and,  always,  without  having  been 
much  in  her  company.  Contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  that  fame  religion,  however,  they  . 
have  admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  cuitom 
of  retaliation,  and  the  neareft  relation  of  a 
murdered  perfon  is  bound  to  avenge  him. 
From  a  habit  founded  on  diAruil,  and  the 
political  ft  ate  of  the  country,  every  one, 
whether  Shaik,  or  peafant^  walks  continually 
7  armed 
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arincd  with  a  mufket  and  poniards.  This  is, 
perhaps,  an  inconvenience 5  but  this  advan- 
tage refults  from  it,  that  they  have  no 
novices  in  the  ufe  of  arms  among  them,  when 
it  is  neceiTary  to  employ  them  againft  the 
Turks.  As  the  country  maintains  no  re- 
gular troops,  every  man  is  obliged  to  join 
•the  araiy  in  time  of  v^ar,  and  if  this  militia 
were  well  condudbed,  it  would  be  fuperior  to 
many  European  armies.  From  accounts 
taken  in  late  years,  the  number  of  men,  fit  to 
bear  arms,  amounts  to  thirty-five  thousand. 
According  to  the  ufual  mode  of  computation, 
this  would  imply  a  population  of  about  a 
hundred  and  five  thoulaiid  fouls ;  and,  if  we 
add  the  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns,  Jiiperfed 
in  upwards  of  two  hundred  convents,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns,  fuch  as 
Djebail,  Batroun,  &c.  we  cannot  fuppoie  it 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  iifteen  thoufand. 

This  number,  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  country,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  fquare,  gives  feven  hundred  and 
fixty  inhabitants  for  each  fquare  league  ^ 
which  will  not  appear  a  imaU  popula- 
tion, when  we  confider  thaf  great  part  of 
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Lebanon  confifls  only  of  barren  rocks,  and 
that  the  foil,  even  where  it  can  be  cultivated, 
produces  very  little. 

In  religious  matters,  the  Maronites  are  de-« 
pendent  on  Rome.  Though  they  acknowledge 
the  iupremacy  of  the  Pope,  their  clergy  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  eledt  a  head,  with  the 
title  of  Batrak,  or  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Their  priefts  many,  as  in  the  lirft  ages  of  the 
church;  but  their  wives  muft  be  maidens, 
and  not  widows,  nor  can  they  marry  a  fecond 
tiine.  Tficy  celebrate  mals  in  Syriac,  of 
which  the  greateft  part  of  them  comprehend 
not  a  word.  The  gofpel,  alone,  is  read  alojid 
ia  Arabic,  that  it  may  be  underflood  by  the 
people.  The  communion  is  adminiftered  in 
both  kinds.  The  Heft  is  a  fmall  round  loaf, 
unleavened,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  and 
fomething  larger  than  a  crown  piece.  On 
it  is  the  impicfiion  of  a  fed,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  prieft,  who  cuts  the  remainder  into 
fmall  pieces,  and,  tputting  them  into  the  cup, 
adiiiinifters  to  each  peribn  with  a  fpoon 
which  ferves  every  body.  Thefe  priefts  have 
npt,  as  among  us,  benefices  or  ftated  revenues ; 
but  they  fubfiil  on  the  produce  of  their 

maifes^ 
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imiTeSy  the  bounty  of  their  hearers^  and  the 
labour  of  their  hands.  Some  of  them  exer- 
cife  trades,  others  cultivate  a  fmall  piece  of 
landy  and  all  are  induifaioufly  employed,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families,  and  the 
edification  of  their  flock.  Their  poverty  is 
recompenied  by  the  great  refped  which  is 
paid  them ;  their  vaiiity  is  incciiantly  flat- 
tered; whoever  approaches  them,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  great  or  Imall,  is  anxious  to  kifs 
their  hands,  which  they  fail  not  to  prefent; 
nor  are  they  pleafed  that  the  Europeans  with-i 
hold  this  mark  of  reverence,  fo  repugnant 
to  our  manners,  though  not  thought  humi- 
liating by  the  natives,  who  are  accuftomed  to 
it  from  their  infancy.  In  other  relpedts,  tlie 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  not  per-* 
formed  more  publicly,  or  with  lefs  reftraint, 
in  Europe  tlian  in  the  Kefraouan.  Each 
village  has  its  chapel  and  its  prieft,  and  each 
chapel  its  bell :  a  thing  unheard  of  in  any 
other  part  of  Turkey.  The  Maronitcs  are 
vain  of  this  privilege,  and  that  they  may  qpt 
be  deprived  of  it,  will  not  fuifer  a  Mahome- 
tan to  live  among  them..  They  alTume  to 
thcmfelves,  alfo,  the  privil     of  wearing  the 
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Green  Turban,  whicli,  except  in  their  terrx- 
tories,  would  coft  a  Chriftian  his  life. 

Italy  itfelf  has  not  more  bifliops  than  this 
little  comer  of  Sjrriaj  they  here  ftill  re- 
tain the  iimplicity  of  the  primitive  ages ;  and 
may  be  often  met  on  the  roads,  mounted  on  a 
mule,  and  followed  by  a  fingle  Sacriftan. 
The  greater  part  of  them  live  in  convents, 
wliere  their  food  and  drefs  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  other  monks ;  nor  does  their 
ufual  revenue  exceed  fifteen  hundred  hvres, 
(about  fixty-three  pounds)  which,  in  this 
country,  where  every  article  of  life  is  cheap, 
enables  them  to  live  comfortably.  They, 
as  well  as  the  priefts,  are  choien  from  the 
clafs  of  monks  i  and  are  generally  elci^ed 
for  their  pre-eminence  in  leiirning,  which  is 
not  difficult  to  acquire,  fince  the  bulk  of  the 
monks  and  priefts  know  nothing  but  the 
catechifm  and  the  bible.    It  is  neverthelefs 
remarkable^  that  thele  two  fubordinate  dalles 
ai*e  more  amiJjlc  in  their  manners,  and  live 
more  edifying  lives;  while  the  bifliops  and 
the  patriarch,  on  the  contrary,  conllantly 
engaged  in  cabals,  difputes  of  precedency, 
and  rehgious  diiUndtions^  throw  the  whole 
country  into  commotion.    Under  pretext  of 
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cxercifing  eccleliaftical  difcipline,  according  to 
the  ancient  rules  of  the  church,  they  mu- 
tually excommunicate  each  other,  and  their 
refpedtlvc  adiierents;  they  fufpcnd  pricils,  in- 
terdict the  monks,  and  inflict  public  penance 
on  the  laity ;  in  a  word,  they  have  retained 
the  turbulent  and  intriguing  fpirit,  which 
was  the  fcourge  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
court  of  Rome,  frequently  embarraiied  by  their 
difputes,  ftrivcs  to  pacify  them»  in  order  to 
preferve  the  only  aiylum  of  her  power  re- 
maining in  thefe  countries.  It  is  not  \ong 
fince  file  was  obliged  to  interpofe  in  a  fing 
lar  affair,  an  account  of  which  may  give 
fome  idea  of  the  characUr  uf  ilic  Maro- 
nites. 

About  the  year  I735»  there  was,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Jefuit  Miflionaries,  a 
Maronite  girl,  named  Hendia,  whofe  ex- 
traordinaiy  mode  of  liie  be;^an  to  aitradt  the 
•  attention  of  the  people.  She  fafted,  v.  or;: 
tlie  hair-cloth,  poiicli'ed  the  gift  of  tcuroj 
aad,  in  a  v/ord,  had  all  the  extciior  ux  il.j 
ancient  hermits,  and  foon  acquired  a  fimilar 
reputation.  Every  -body  confidered  her  as 
a  model- of  piety,  and  many  efteemed  her  a " 
fauxt. .  from  iuah  a  reputation  to  miracles  the 
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tranfition  is  very  eafy,  and,  in  fadt,  it  was  ibon 

reported  that  flie  worked  miracles.  To  liavc 
a  proper  conception  of  the  efFeils  of  this  re- 
port, we  muit  not  forget  that  the  ilate  of 
mens  miiidb,  in  Lebanon,  is  nediiy  the  lame 
as  in  the  earlieft  ages.  There  were  neither 
infidels  therefore,  nor  wits,  nor  even  doubters.  * 
Hendia  availed  herfelf  of  this  enthufiafm 
for  the  completion  of  her  defigns ;  and,  imita<- 
ting  the  condudl  of  her  preJeeeffors  in  the 
lame  career,  flie  wilhed  to  become  the  foun- 
drefs  of  a  new  order.  In  vain  does  the  human 
heart  endeavour  to  conceal  its  paflions,  they 
are  invariably  the  fame  ^  nor  does  the  con- 
queror differ  from  the  monk;  both  are  alike 
aftuated  by  ambition  and  the  luft  of  power; 
and  the  pride  of  pre-eminence  difplays  itfelf 
even  in  the  excefs  of  humility.  To  build  the 
convent,  money  was  necefl'ary  5  the  foundrefs . 
foiiCitcd  the  pious  charity  of  her  foiiuvvcrs, 
whofe  contributions  were  fo  abundant  as  to 
enable  her,  in  a  few  years,  to  erect  tv/o  yall 
flone  houfes,  which  could  not  have  coft 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
livres  (five  thoufand  pounds).  They  are 
called  the  Kourket,  and  are  fituatcd  on  the 
ridge  of  a  hiil,  to  tiie  north-v/cll  of  Antoura, 

commanding. 
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commanding,  to  the  weft,  a  view  of  the  fea, 
which  is  very  near,  and  an  extenfive  proipedt, 
to  the  fouth,  as  far  as  the  road  of  Bairout, 
which  is  four  leagues  diftant.    The  Kourket 
foon  failed  with  monks  and  nuns.  The  Patri- 
arch for  the  time  being  was  diredlor-general, 
other  employments,  of  various  kinds,  were 
conferred  on  the  different  priefts  and  candi- 
dates, to  whom  one  of  thcfc  houfes  was  al- 
lotted.   Every  thing  iucceeaed  as  well  as 
could  have  been  \viiiied;  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  nuns  died,  but  this  was  imputed  to  the 
air,  and  the  real  caufe  was  not  ealy  to  be  dif- 
covered.    Hendia  had  reigned  oyer  her  litilc 
kingdom  near  twenty  years,  when  an  unfore- 
feen  accident  threw  every  thing  into  confu- 
iion.    A  fador,  travelling  from  Damafcus  to 
Bairout,  in  the  fummer,  was  overtaken  by 
night,  near  this  convent:  the  gates  were  fliut, 
the  hour  unfeafonable;  and,  as  he  did  not 
wifli  to  give  any  trmible,  he  contented  him-, 
felf  with  a  bed  of  ftraw,  and  laid  himfelf 
down  in  the  outer  court,  waiting  the  return 
of  day.    lie  had  only  11.^:;:  a  i^w  hours, 
when  a  fudden  noife  of  doors  and  bolts 
awakel  him.    From  one  of  the  doors  came 
out  three  women^  with  fpades  and  ihovels  in 

their 
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their  hands ;  who  were  rollowc J  by  two  men, 
bearing  a  long  white  bundle,  which  appeared 
very  heavy.  They  proceeded  towards  an 
adjoining  piece  of  ground,  full  of  ftones  and 
rubbiih,  where  the  men  depolited  their  load» 
dug  a  whole  into  which  they  put  it,  and,  co- 
vering it  with  earth,  trod  it  down  with  their 
feet,  after  which  they  all  returned  to  the 
houfc.  The  fight  of  men  with  nuns,  and 
this  bundle,  thus  myfterioufly  buried  by  night, 
could  not  but  furnifh  matter  of  refledlion  to 
the  traveller.  Aftonifliment,  at  firft,  kept  him 
lilent,  but,  to  this,  anxiety  and  fear  foon  fuc« 
cceded;  he,  therefore,  haftilyfetofFfor  Barout 
at  break  of  day.  In  this  town  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  merchant,  who,  fome 
months  before,  had  placed  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  the  Kourket,  with  a  portion  of  about 
four  hundred  pounds*  He  went  in  iearch  of 
him,  ftill  hefitating,  yet  burning  with  im- 
patience to  relate  his  adventure.  They  feated 
themfelves  crofs-legged,  the  long  pipe  was 
lighted,  and  coffee  brought.  The  Merchant 
then  proceeded  to  enquire  of  his  vifitor  con- 
cerning his  journey,  who  anfwercd,  he  had 
paiTed  the  night  near  the  Kourket.  This 
produced  freih  queilionsj  to  which  he  replied 
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by  further  particulars,  and,  at  length,  no 
longer  able  to  contain  himfelf,  whifpered 
to  his  hoU  what  he  had  feen.  The  mercliant 
was  greatly  furprized,  the  cJrcumftance  of 
burying  the  bundle  alarmed  him:  and  the 
more  he  confidcrcd  it  the  more  his  un- 
eaiinefs  increaied.  He  knew  that  one  of 
his  daughters  was  illy  and  could  not  but 
remark  that  a  great  many  nuns  died.  Tor- 
mented with  theie  thoughts,  he  knows  not 
how  either  to  admit  or  rejedl  the  difmal  fuf- 
fpicions  they  occafion ;  he  mounts  his  horfe, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  they  repair  to- 
gether to  ihe  convent,  where  he  afks  to  fee 
his  daughter^ ; — He  is  told  they  are  iick ;  he 
inUlls  they  fliall  be  brought  to  him ;  this  is 
angrily  refafed :  and  the  more  he  pcrfifts,  the 
more  peremptory  is  the  refufal,  till,  his  fuf- 
picions  are  converted  into  certainty.  Leav- 
ing the  convent,  in  an  agony  of  defpair,  he 
went  to  Dair-el-Kamar ;  and  laid  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  before  Saad,  Kiaya  fgj  of  prince 
Youfefy  chief  of  the  mountain.  The  Kiaya 
was  greatly  aftoniflied,  and  ordered  a  body 
of  horie  to  accompany  hbn,  znd,  if  lefufed 

[i)  The  tide  of  the  minifter  of  thefe  petty  princes. 
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^ulmiffion,  to  force  the  convent;  the  Kadi 
took  part  with  the  merchant^  and  the  afiair 
was  referred  to  the  law;  the  ground  where  the 
bundle  had  been  buried  was  opened^  and  a 
■  dead  body  found,  which  the  unhappy  father 
difcovered  to  be  that  of  his  youngeft  daughter : 
the  other  was  found  coahned  in  the  convent, 
mid  almoft  dead.  She  revealed  a  fcene  of  fuch 
abominable  wickednefs,  as  makes  htunan 
nature  ihudder,  and  to  which,  ihe,  like  her 
lifter,  was  about  to  fall  a  vidim.    The  pre- 
tended &int,  being  feized,  a&ed  her  part  with 
firmnefs;  and  a  profecution  was  commenced 
againft  the  priefts  and  the  patriarch.  The 
enemies  of  the  latter  united  to  eifed:  his  ruin, 
in  order  to  lliare  his  fpoils,  and  he  was  fuf- 
pended,  and  depofed.    The  affair  was  re-' 
moved  to  Rome  in  1776,  and  the  fociety  Je 
FropaganJa^  on  examination,  dilcovcred  llic 
moft  infamous  fc^nes  of  debauchery,  and  the 
moft  horrible  cruelties.    It  was  proved  tliat 
Hendia  procured  the  death  of  the  nuns^  ibme- 
times  to  get  polieiiion  of  their  property,  and 
at  others,  bcc.iuic  they  would  not  comply  with 
her  deiires :  that  this  infamous  woman  not 
only  communicated,  but  even  confecrated  the 
hoft,  and  £iid  mafs :  that  fhe  had  holes  under 
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lier  bedy  by  which  perfumes  were  introduced 

at  the  moment  flie  pretended  to  be  in  extacy^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  that 
ihe  had  a  fadion  who  cried  her  up^  and  pub-* 
lifhed  that  flie  was  the  mother  of  God,  re- 
turned upon  earth,  and  a  thoufand  other  ex- 
travagancies.   Notwilhilanding  this,  ihe  re- 
tained a  party  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  fevere  puniftment  flie  merited.  She  has 
been  ihut  up  in  diiferent  convents,  froiu 
whence  ilie  has  frequently  efcaped.    In  1783, 
ihe  was  prefent  at  the  yifitation  of  Antoura, 
and  the  brother  of  the  Emir  of  the  Druzes 
was    defirous    to    give   her    her  Hbcrty. 
Numbers  ftiU  believe  in  her  fandity;  and, 
but  for  the  accident  of  the  traveller,  her  pre- 
fent  enemies  would  not  have  doubted  it. 
What  muft  we  think  of  reputations  for 
piety,  when  they  may  depend  on  fuch  trifling 
circumftances ! 

In  the  fmall  country  of  the  Maronites  there 
are  reckoned  upwards  of  two  hundred  con- 
vents for  men  and  women.  Thefe  Religious 
are  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  whofe  rules 
they  obiei  vc  with  an  exaftnefs  Wiiich  reminds 
m  of  earlier  times.  The  drefs  of  the 
monks  is  made  of  brown  coarfe  woollen  HuiF, 
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and  refembles  that  oi  the  capuchia  friars  in 
Europe.  Their  food  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
peafantSy  with  this  exception^  that  they  never 
cat  iielh.  They  obferve  frequent  fails,  and 
make  long  prayers  at  ftated  hours  in  the  night, 
as  well  as  the  day ;  the  remainder  of  their  time  is 
employed  in  cultivating  the  earth>  or  breaking 
the  rocks  to  form  the  walls  of  the  terraces 
which  fupport  their  vineyards  and  mulberry 
plantations.  Each  convent  has  a  brother 
ihoemaker,  a  brother  taylor,  a  brother,  weaver, 
a  brother  baker  ^  in  a  word,  an  artifl  of  every 
neceflary  trade.  Wc  ahnoft  always  find  a 
convent  of  women  clofe  to  one  of  men;  yet 
it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  icandalous  report. 
Thefe  woiiien  themfeh  es  lead  a  very  labori- 
ous life,  and  it  is  this  activity,  doubtlefs,  which 
fecures  them  again  ft  all  the  mifchiefs  attend- 
ant on  idlenefs.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
injurious  to  population,  we  may  affirm  that 
thefe  convents  have  contributed  to  pi  oiuoie  it, 
by  increafing  by  culture  every  article  in  a  pro- 
portion greater  than  its  confumption*  The 
moft  remarkable  of  tlie  liuufes  of  the  Maroiiite 
Monks  is  Koz-haia,  fix  hours  journey  to  the 
eaft  of  TripoU.  There  they  exorcife,  as  in 
the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  thofe  who  are 
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po^^ei^ed  with  devils;  for  fuch  perfbns  are 
iiill  to  be  found  in  theie  countries.  A  very 
few  years  ago,  our  incrcliaiits  at  Tripoli  faw 
one  of  them  who  put  the  patience  and  learn- 
ing of  the  monks  to  the  proof:  This  man^ 
to  outward  appearance  healthy,  was  fubjedl 
to  fudden  convulfions,  which  threw  him  into 
a  kind  of  majnefs,  fometimes  fallen,  at  others 
violent.  He  tore,  he  bit,  he  foamed  at  th* 
mouth ;  his  ufual  expreiiion  was,—- 7^6^ fun  is 
my  mother y  let  me  adore  her*  The  priefls  al- 
moil  drowned  him  with  ablutions,  tormented 
him  with  failing  and  prayer,  and,  at  length,  as 
they  reported,  drove  out  the  devil;  but, 
from  the  account  given  me  by  more  intelligent 
obfervers,  it  appears  that  thofc  poffeflcd  are 
no  other  than  perfons  afflidied  with  idiotiy, 

madnefs,  and  epileplies ;  and  it  is  worth  re- 
marking, that  pojfejjion  and  are  denoted 
by  the  fame  Arabic  word  (hj. 

The  Ck>urt  of  Rome,  in  affiliating  the  Ma- 
ronitcs,  has  gi*uited  them  an  Hofpitium,  at 
Rome,  to  which  they  may  fend  feveral  of  their 
youth,  to  receive  a  gratuitous  education.  It 
ihould  fccm  that  this  inftitution  might  intro- 
duce among  them  the  ideas  and  arts  of  £u- 

{h)  KabaisLndKaiaU   Th&  Kh&TQi%^^  Sfanljh  jota* 
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rope;  but  the  pupils  of  this  fchool,  limited 
to  an  education  purely  monaftic,  bring  home 
nothing  but  the  Italian  language,  which  is  of 
no  ufe,  and  a  ftock  of  theological  learning, 
from  which  as  little  advantage  can  be  derived; 
they  accordingly  loon  aflimilate  with  the  reft. 
Nor  has  a  greater  change  been  operated  by  the 
tliree  or  four  miffionaries  maintained  by  the 
French  capuchins  at  Gazir,  Tripoli,  and 
Bairout.  Their  labours  confift  in  preach- 
ing in  their  church,  in  inftrudling  chil- 
dren in  the  catechifm,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  the  Pfalms,  and  in  teaching  them  to  read 
and  write.  Formerly  the  J^iuits  had  two 
miffionaries  at  their  houfe  at  Antoura,  and  the 
Lazarites  have  now  fucceedcd  them  in  their 
million.  The  moft  valuable  advantage  that 
has  refult^  from  thefe  apoftolical  labours  is, 
that  the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  com- 
mon among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  them, 
in  this  country,  what  the  Copts  are  in  ligypt, 
I  mean,  they  are  in  polleflion  of  all  the  pofts 
of  writers,  intendants,  and  kiayas  among  the 
Turks,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  among  theii* 
allies  and  neighbours,  the  Druzes. 
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Sect.  III. 

Of  the  Druzes. 

The  Druzes,  or  Derouz,  who  engaged  the 
attention  of  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  iix« 
teenth  century,  arc  an  inconfiderablc  people, 
who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  form  of  govern- 
ment, language,  and  cuiloms,  bear  a  flriking 
refemblancc  to  the  Maronites,  Religion  con-* 
ftitutes  the  principal  difference  between  them. 
That  of  the  Druzes  was  long  a  problems 
but  the  myftery  is  at  length  unveiled,  and  it 
is  now  not  difficult  to  give  a  tolerably  accu« 
rate  account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  their  origin, 
with  which  it  is  connefted.  To  gain  a  pro- 
per idea  of  their  hiilory,  it  will  be  necciiary 
to  trace  faits  up  to  their  firfl  fources. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, the  difputes  between  Ali,  his  ibn-in- 
law,  and  Ivloavvia,  Govenior  of  Syria,  occa-. 
iioned  the  iirft  fchifm  in  the  empire  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  two  fe(^s  fubiiil  to  this  day ; 
'  but,  in  reality,  this  diSerence  related  only  to 
power;  and  the  Mahometans,  however  divided 
in  opinion  refj-eiling  the  rightful  fuccciibr  of 
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the  prophet,  were  agreed  with  refpca:  to  their 
do^^mas  (i).  It  was  not  until  the  loUowing 
century  that  the  perulal  of  Greek  buuks  in- 

('i)  The  radical  caufc  of  thi^  great  difference  was  the 

avcrfion  conccivcc^.  againft  AH,  by  Ayeftia,  wifeof  Maho- 
met,  becaulb,  as  it  is  faid,  he  had  difcovered  her  infide- 
lity to  the  Prophet,  She  never  could  pardon  him  this  indif- 
crttlon,and,  af  ter  getting  him  three  times  excluded  from  the 
Califat,  Hnding  that,  by  his  intrigues  lie  was  likely  to  fuc- 
cced  in  the  fourth  attempt,  flie  refolvcd  to  dcilroy  him  by 
open  violence.    For  this  purpofc  Ihe  excited  againft  him 
fcveral  Arab  due fs,  and  aaiong  others,  Amrou,  Governor 
of  Egypt>  and  iVLoawia,  Governor  of  Syria.    The  latter 
procured  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Caliph^  or  SucceJJor^  in  the 
citv  of  Damafcii^    Ali,  in  order  todifpoflefs  him,  declared 
war;  but  the  ijnpropricty  of  his  condua  ruined  his  atiairs. 
After  fome  hoftilitie?,  in  which  the  advantages  were  equal 
Oii  both  ildes,  he  pcrilhcd  at  Koufa,  by  thehandof  an  Aflaf- 
fin  or  Uatenian.  His  partisans  eledcd  his  fon  Hofain  in 
his  place  ;  but  this  young  man,  ill  adapted  to  fuch  difficult 
c.rcuni It     cs  was  (lain  in  a  rencounter  by  the  partifans 
of  Moawi.     His  death  rendered  the  two  factions  ftill 
more  irreconcilcaVle.-  Their  hatred  prevented  their  agree- 
in<r  in  the  cxpoGtion  of  the  Koran.    The  dolors  of  the 
refpcaivc  parties  took  a  plcafare  in  contradiaing  each 
other;  and  hence  arofe  the  divifion  of  the  Mahometans 
into  t  .vo  feas,  who  confider  each  other  as  heretics.  The 
Turks  follow  char  of  Omar  and  Moawia,  whom  flicy  hold 
to  be  the  legitimate  fucceflbrs  of  the  Prophet;  the  Perfians 
A.-c  iullowers  of  Ali. 
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troducpji  among  the  Arabs  a  fpirit  of  difcuf- 
lion  and  controverfy,  to  which,  till  then,  they 
were  utter  ftrangers.  The  confequence  was, 
as  might  be  cxpcded,  by  reafoning  on  mat- 
ters not  fufceptible  of  demonftration,  and 
guided  by  the  abftrad;  principles  of  an  unin- 
telligible lo^ick,  they  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  iedis  and  opinions.  At  this  period,  too, 
.the  civil  power  loft  its  authority,  and  religion, 
which  from  that  derives  the  means  of  pre- 
iervmg  its  unity,  ihared  the  fame  fate,  and 
the  Mahometans  now  experienced  what  had 
before  fallen  the  Chriftians.  The  nations 
which  had  received  the  rehgion  of  Mahomet, 
mixed  with  it  their  former  abfurd  notions ; 
^d  the  errors  which  had  anciently  prevailed 
over  Alia,  again  made  their  appearance,  though 
altered  in  their  forms.  The  Metcmpfychofis, 
the  doi^rine  of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and 
the  renovation  after  fix  thoufand  years*  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  Zoroafter,  were  again  re- 
vived among  the  Mahometans.  In  this  politi- 
cal and  religious  confuiion,  every  enthuliaft 
became  an  apoiUe,  and  every  apoftle  the  head 
of  a  fed.  No  lefs  than  6xty  of  thefe  were 
reckoned,  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  tb^eir 
followers,  all  differing  in  fome  points  of  faith, 
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and  all  diikvowing  herefy  and  error.  Such 

was  the  itate  of  thefe  countries^  when  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Egypt  became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  moft 
extravagant  fcenes  of  enthuiiafm  and  abfur- 
dity  ever  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  following 
account  is  extrad^d  from  the  Eaitern  writers. 

In  the  year  of  theHejira,  386  (A.  D.  996) 
the  third  Caliph,  of  the  race  of  the  Fat- 
mitesy  called  Hakem-bamr-ellah^fucceededto 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  princes 
of  whom  hiilory  has  preferved  tlie  memory. 
He  caufed  the  firfl  Caliphs,  the  companions  of 
Mahoniet,  to  be  curfed  in  the  nu>fques»  and  af- 
terwards revoked  the  anathema :  He  compelled 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians  to  abjure  their  reli- 
gion^  and  then  permitted  them  to  relume  it. 
He  prohibited  the  making  flippers  for  wo- 
•  men,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  out  of  their 
hbuies*  He  burnt  one  half  of  the  city  of 
C^iro  for  his  divcrfion,  while  his  foldiers  pil- 
l  igcd  the  other.  Not- contented  with  thefe 
extravagant  a£tions»  he  forbade  the  fwlgrim- 
agc  to  Mecca»  fafting,  and  the  five  prayers; 
and  at  length  carried  his  madnefs  fo  far  as  to 
deiire  to  paf«  for  God  himielf.  f  ie  ordered  a 
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tegi&cr  of  thoie  who  ^acknowledged  him  to 
be  fo,  and  the  number  amounted  to  jfixteen 
thoufand.  This  impious  pretenfion  was  flip-* 
ported  by  a  faUe  prophet,  who  came  from 
Perlia  into  Egypt;  which  impoftor,  named 
Mohammed-bea*IfmaeU  taught  that  it  was 
not  ncccflaiy  to  faft  or  pray,  to  pradife  cir- 
cumcifion,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
or  obferve  felUvals ;  that  the  prohibition  of 
pork  and  wine  was  a.bfurd ;  and  that  marriage 
between  brothers  and  fifters,  Others  and  chil* 
dren  was  lawful.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Hakem,  he  maintained  that  this  Caliph  was 
God  himielf  incarnate^  and,  inftead  of  his 
name  which  fignifies,  go- 

verning by  the  order  of  God,  he  called  him 
Hakem^b' amr^eb^  governing  by  his  own  order.  - 
Unluckily  for  the  prophet,  his  new  god  had 
not  the  power  to  proted:  him  from  the  fury  of 
his  enemies,  who  flew  him  in  a  tumult,  al- 
moft  in  the  arms  of  the  Caliph,  who  was  him- 
felf maifacred  ibon  after  oh  Mount  Mokattam, 
where  he,  as  he  faid,  had  held  converfatioa 
with  angels  (k). 

(i)  Vide  El-Makin,  Hift.  Saracsn.  Lib.  I. 
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The  death  of  thefe  two  chiefs  did  not  pre-* 

vent  the  progrefs  of  their  opinions :  A  difciple 
of  Mohammad-ben-Ifmael,  named  Hamza- 
ben-Ahmudji  propagated  them  with  an  indefa- 
tigable zeal  in  Egypt,  in  Paleftine,  and  along 
the  coaft  of-Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon  and  Bery- 
tus.  His  prolclytes,  it  feems,  underwent  the 
fame  fate  as  the  Maronites ;  for,  being  perfe- 
cted by  the  fed  in  power,  they  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where  they 
were  better  able  to  defend  themfclves^  at 
leaft  it  is  certain,  that,  fliortly  after  this  era, 
we  find  them  cftabliflied  there,  and  forming 
an  independent  fociety,  like  their  neigh- 
hours* 

The  diflference  of  their  opinions  difpofes 
them  to  be  enemies,  but  the  urgent  intereft  of 
their  common  fafety  forces  them  to  allow 
mutual  toleration,  and  they  have  always  ap- 
peared united,  and  have  jointly  oppofed,  at 
different  times,  the  Crufaders,  the  Sultans 
of  Aleppo,  the  Mamlouks,  and  the  Otto- 
mans. The  conqueft  of  Syria  by  the  latter, 
made  no  change  in  their  iituailon.  Selim  !• 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  meditating  no  iefs 
than  the  conqueft  of  Europe,  difdained  to 
wafte  his  time  before  the  rocks  of  Lebanon. 

Soliman 
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Soliaua  IL  his  fuccellbr,  inceflantly  engaged 
in  important  wars,  either  with  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes,  the  Perfians,  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen,  the  Hungarians,  the  Germans,  or 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  no  time  to  think 
of  the  Druzes.  Emboldened  by  this  inat- 
tention, not  content  with  their  indepen- 
dence, they  frequently  defcendcd  from  their 
mountains  to  pillage  the  Turks.  The  Pachas 
in  vain  attempted  to  repel  their  inroads  ^  their 
troops  were  invariably  routed  or  repulfed; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1588  that  Amu^ 
rath  III.  wearied  wth  the  complaints  made 
to  him,  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  reduce  thefe 
rebels,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed.  - 
His  general,  Ibralnin  Pacha,  marched  from 
Cairo,  and  attacked  the  Druzes  and  Maro- 
nites  with  fo  much  addrefs  and  vigour  as  to 
force  them  into  their  ilrong  holds,  the  moun- 
tains. DiiTention  took  place  among  their 
chiefs,  of  which  he  availed  himlcif  to  exae,t 
a  contribution  of  upwards  of  one  million  of 
piafters,  and  to  impofe  a  tribute  which  has 
continued  to  the  prefent  time. 

It  appears  that  this  expedition  was  the 
epocha  of  a  confiderable  change  in  the  con- 
ititution  of  the  Druzes,    Till  then  they  had 
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lived  in  a  fort  of  anarchy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  different  Shaiks»  or  Lords.  The 

nation  was  likevvilc  divided  into  two  faclions, 

r 

fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arab  tribes^ 

and  which  are  diilinguiihed  into  the  party 
Katfi^  and  the  ^zvty  Tamani.  fIJ  To  fim- 
plify  the  adminiftration,  Ibrahim  permitted 
them  only  one  Chief,  who  ihould  be  refpon- 
fible  for  the  tribute,  and  execute  the  office  of 
civil  magiftrate ;  and  this  jgpvemor,  from  the 
nature  of  his  fituation,  acquiring  great  autho« 
rity,  became  almoft  the  king  of  the  republic  5 
but  as  he  was  always  chofen  from  among  the 
Druzes,  a  confequence  followed  which  the 
Turks  had  not  forefeen,  and  which  wa$ 
nearly  fatal  to  their  power.  For  the  chief 
thus  chofen,  having  at  his  dilpofal  the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  nation,  was  able  to  give  it 
unanimity  and  force,  and  it  naturally  turned 
againfl  the  Turks ;  fince  the  Druzes,  by  be- 
coming their  fubjeds,  had  not  ceafed  to  be 
their  enemies.  They  took  care,  however,  that 
their  attacks  fhould  be  indireft,  fo  as  to  fave 
appearances,  and  only  engaged  in  fecret  hoilili-' 

(/)  Thefe  fadions  diftingulfh  themfelves  by  the  colour 
of  their  flags  ^  that  of  the  Kaifi^  is  that  of  the  Yaminis 
white. 

ties. 
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tfe$»  more  dangerous^  perhaps,  thaa  opea  * 

war. 

A6out  this  time,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  centuiy,  the  power  of  the 
Druzes  attained  its  greateft  height ;  which  it 
owed  to  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  cele- 
brated Emir  Fakr-el-din,  commonly  called^ 
Fakardin.  No  fooner  was  this  prince  ad- 
vanced to  be  Chief  of  that  people  than  he 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  humble  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  aggrandize  himfelf  at 
.  its  expence;  in  this  enterprise  he  difplayed 
an  addrefs  feldom  feen  among  the  Turks. 
He  firft  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Porte, 
by  every  demonitration  of  loyalty  and  i&dcUty^ 
and  as  the  Arabs,  at  that  time,  infefted  the 
plain  of  Balbec,  and  the  countries  of  Sour 
and  Acre,  he  made  war  upon  them,  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  their  depredations,  aiTd 
thus  rendered  them  dehrous  of  living  under 
his  government. 

The  city  of  Bairout  was  fituated  ad- 
vantageouily  for  his  defigns,  as  it  opened  z 
communication  with  foreign  countries,  and, 
among  others,  with  the  Venetians,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  Turks.  Fakr-cl-din  availed 
himfelf  of  the  mifcondudt  of  the  Aga,  expel- 
led 
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led  him>  ieized  on  the  city^  and  even  had  the 

art  to  make  a  merit  of  this  adl  of  hoftility 
with  the  Divan,  by  paying  a  more  confidera- 
ble  tribute.  He  proceeded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner at  Saide,  Balbec,  and  Sour,  and,  at  length, 
about  the  year  16139  faw  himfelf  mailer  o£ 
all  the  country,  as  far  as  Adjaloun  and  Safad. 
The  Pachas  of  Tripoli  and  Damafcus  could 
not  fee  thefe  encroachments  with  indifference  ^ 
fometimes  they  oppoicd  him  with  open  force,., 
though  ineffeftually,  and  fometimes  endea- 
voured to  ruin  him  at  the  Porte,  by  fecret  in* 
finuations ;  but  the  Emir,  who  maintained, 
there  his  fpies  and  defenders,  defeated  every 
attempt. 

At  length,  however,  the  Divan  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Druzes,  and 
made  preparations  for  an  expedition  capable 
of  cru/hing  them.  Whether  from  policy  or 
fear,  Fakr-el-din  did  not  tliink  proper  to  wait 
*this  llorni.  He  had  formed  connedions  in 
Italy,  on  which  he  built  great  hopes,  and 
determined  to  go  in  perfon  to  folicit  the  fuc« 
cours  they  had  promifed  him ;  perfuaded  that 
his  prcfencc  would  encrcafe  the  zeal  of  his 
friends,  while  his  abfence  might  appeafe  the 
refentment  of  his  enemies.  He  therefore  cm- 
barked 
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barked  at  Bairout»  and,  after  refigning  tho 
adminiftratlon  to  his  fon  Ali,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  Medici,  at  Florence.  The  ar- 
rival of  an  Oriental  prince  in  Italy,  did  not 
fail  to  attra£t  the  public  attention.  Enquiry 
was  made  into  his  nation,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Druzes  became  popular  topics  of  re- 
fearch.  Their  hiftory  and  religion  were  found 
to  be  fo  little  known,  as  to  leave  it  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  they  ihould  be  clafied  with 
the  Mahometans  or  Chriftians.  The  Cru- 
iades  were  called  to  mind,  and  it  .was  foon 
fuggefted  that  a  people  who  had  taken,  re- 
fuge in  the  nK>untain$,  and  were  enemies  to 
the  natives,  could  be  no  other  than  the  oiF** 
fpring  of  the  Crufaders. 

This  idle  conceit  was  too  favourable  to 
F;3ikr-el-din  for  him  to  endeavour  to  dif- 
prove  it:  he  was  artful  enough,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  pretend  he  was  related  to  the  houie 
of  Lorraine ;  and  the  nuffionarics  and  mer- 
chants, who  promifed  themfelves  a  new 
opening  for  converiions  and  commerce,  en-- 
couraged  his  pretenfions.  When  an  opinion 
is  in  vogue,  every  one  difcovers  new  proofs 
of  its  certainty.  The  learned  in  etymology, 
ftruck  with  the  refemblance  of  the  names, 
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infiAedt  that  Druzes  zxid,  Dr eux  ranOih^  thi^ 
iame  word,  and,  on  this  foundation,  fonned 
the  fyftem  of  a  pretended  colony  of  French 
Cruladers,  who  under  the  condud:  of  a  Comte 
Je  Dreux,  had  formed  a  fettlexnent  in  Leba« 
non.  This  hypothecs,  however,  hais  beencom-- 
pleatly  overthrown,  by  the  remark  that  the 
name  of  tlic  Druzes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  traveU 
led  before  the  time  ot  the  Crufades.  Indeed 
the  futility  of  it  ought  to  have  been  fufficiently 
apparent,  at  firft,  from  the  fingle  coniidera-- 
tion,  that  had  they  been  defcended  from 
any  nation  of  the  Franks,  they  muft  have 
retained,  at  leaft,  the  traces  of  ioay^  European 
'  language ;  for  a  people,  retired  into  a  fep^rate 
diflri^t,  and  living  diftind;  from  the  natives  of 
the  country,  do  not  loie  their  language. 
That  of  the  Druzes,  however,  is  very  pure 
Arabic,  without  a  fmgle  word  of  European 
x>rigin.    The  real  derivation  of  the  name  of 
thefe  people  has  been  lung  in  our  pofleffion, 
without  our  knowing  it.    It  originates  from 
the  founder  of  the  ktl  of  Mohammad- ben- 
Ifmael,  who  was  fumamed  El-Dorzi,  and  not 
EUDarari,  as-  it  is  ufually  printed : ,  the  con* 
fufioa  of  thefe  two  words,  fo  unlike  in  our 

writing. 
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writingt  zntcB  from  the  figure  of  the  two 
Arabic  letters  r  and  z,  which  have  only  Ak 
difference^  that  the  z  has  a  point  ova:  it^ 
frequently  omitted^'  or  efiaced  in  the  maau-i 
fcnpu  fmj. 

After  a  ftay  of  nine  years  in  Italy,  Fakr- 
cl-din  returned  to  refume  the  government  of  » 
his  country.  During  his  abfence,  his  fon  AH 
had  repulfed  the  Turks,  appealed  difcontents, 
and  maintained  affairs  in  tolerable  good  qi  dcr. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Emir,  but  to  employ 
the  knowledge  he  could  not  but  have  acquired, 
in  pcrfcdiiig  the  internal  adminiftration  of 
government,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
nation ;  but  inftead  of  the  ufeful  and  valuable 
arts,  he  wholly  abandoni^d  himfclf  to  the  fri- 
volous andexpenfive,  for  which  he  had  imbibed 
a  paiHon  while  in  Italy.  He  built  numerous 
villas;   conilraclcd  baths,   aad  planted  gar- 

(m)  This  difcovcryis  due  to  M.  Mitchel,  Dragoman, 
Barataire  f  of  Fraace,  at  Saide,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
jiative:  he  has  written  a  memoir  on  the.  Dntzes^  of  which 

he  gave  one  of  the  two  copies  he  had  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Tallies^  Confui  at  Saide,  aad  the  other  to  iiaron  de  Tott 
when  he  was  dicre^  in  1777,  to  inTpeft  diat  fadorjr. 

f  Baratairct  It  1  fubjeft  of  the  Turlciih  goveniinent,  privllc-rJ  by  on« 
of  the  European  MlniderS)  in  amiry  ulth  ihsr  Forte,  an.l  by  t!..nt  means 
placed  upon  a  tooling  with  the  Franks,  with  refpedlto  the  payment  of  duties^ 
&c.  Each  Miniiler  poflcflcs  i  certain  number  of  thefe  Barats  at  his 
4tfp«(al^  which  he  canaot  exceed.   T  • 

dens 
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dens ;  he  even  preTucnedv  without  rcfpeSt  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  couatiy^  to  employ  the 

ornaments  of  paliiting  and  fculpture,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  are  prohibited  by  the 
Koran. 

The  confequcnces  of  this  condudl  fooa 
mcnifefted  themfelves :  the  Druzes^  who  paid 
the  fame  tribute  as  in  time  of  war,  became 
diflatisfied*  The  Yamini  fadlion  were  ^ou^<^d  j 
the  people  murmured  at  thQ  expences  of 
the  prince;  and  the  luxury  he  difplayed  re- 
newed the  jealoufy  of  the  Pachas «  They  at- 
tempted to  levy  greater  tribute:  hoililities 
again  commenced,  and  Fakr-el-din  rcpulfcd 
the  forces  of  the  Pachas,  who  took  occafion, 
from  this  rcUllance,  to  render  liim  iufp^ded 
by  the  Sultan  himfclf.  Amurath  III.  in- 
cenfed  that  one  of  his  fubjeds  fhould  dare  to 
enter  into  a  competition  with  him,  relblved 
on  his  deftrudtion ;  and  the  Pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus  received  orders  to  march,  with  all  his 
forces,  againfl  Bairout,  the  ufual  refidence  of 
Fakr-el-din  J  while  forty  galleys  invefted, 
and  entirely  blocked  it  up,  by  fea. 

The  Emir,  who  depended  on  his  good  for- 
tune, and  fuccours  from  Italy,  determined  at 
firil  to  brave  tlie  llorm.    His  fon,  Ali^  who 

com- 
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commanded  at  Safad»  was  ordered  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  the  Turkilh  army^  and  in  fad 

he  bravely  reililed  tlKiii,  liOiu  ithllauding  the 
great  difparity  of  his  forces;  but  after 
having  repulled  the  enemy  in  two  engage* 
incnts,  being  flain  in  a  third,  the  fucc  ox  af- 
fairs were  greatly  changed,  and  every  thing 
went  to  ruin.  Fakr-el-din,  terriiied  at  the 
lofs  of  his  troops,  afflidred  at  the  death  of  his 
font  ^  enfeebled  by  age  and  a  voluptuous 
life,  loll  both  courage  and  prefence  of  mind* 
He  no  longer  faw  any  refource  but  in  a  peace, 
which  he  fent  his  lecond  fon  to  foUcit  of  the 
Turki£h  Admiral,  whom  he  attempted  to  fe- 
duce  by  prefents ;  but  the  Admiral,  detaining 
both  the  preients  and  the  Envoy,  declared  he 
would  have  the  prince  himfelf.  Fakr-cl-din, 
intimidated,  took  to  flight,  and  was  purfued 
by  the  Turks,  now  inafters  of  the  country^ 
He  took  reftige  on  the  fteep eminence  of  Niha, 
where  they  beiieged  him  ineficc^uaiiy  for  a 
wholeyear,  w  hen  they  left  him  at  liberty  :  but, 
ihortly  after,  the  companions  of  his  adverfity^ 
wearied  with  their  futfcrings,  betrayed  and 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Turks.  Fakr-cl-din, 
though  in  the  hands  of  his  enemi^s^  con« 
ceived  hopes  of  pardon,  and  fuffered  himfelf 
3  to 
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to  be  carried  to  Conftantinople,  where  Amu-* 
ratht  pleaied  to  behold  at  his  feet  a  prince  £o 
celebrated,  at  firft  treated  him  with  that  bene- 
volence which  ariies  from  the  pride  of  fupe-* 
riority;  but  foon  returning  to  his  former 
jealoafies^  yielded  to  die  inftigations  of  his 
courtiers,  and,  in  one  of  his  violent  fits  of 
paffion,  ordered  him  to  be  ilrangled,  about 
the  year  1631. 

After  the  death  of  Fakr*d-din,  the  poite* 
rity  of  that  prince  ftill  continued  in  polTeflion 
of  the  Government,  though  at  the  pleafure, 
and  as  valTals,  of  the  Turks.  This  family 
failing  in  the  male-line,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  the  authority  devolved, 
by  the  election  of  the  Shaiks,  on  the  houfe  of 
Shehab,  in  which  it  ftill  continues.  The  only 
Emir  of  that  houfe,  whofe  name  defer ves 
to  be  preferved,  is  the  Emir  Melhem,  who 
reigned  from  1740  to  1759;  in  which  inter- 
val he  retrieved  the  luiles  of  the  Druzes,  and 
reftored  them  to  that  conlequence  which  they 
had  loil  by  the  defeat  of  Fakr-el  din.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  about  the  year 
1754,  Melhem,  wearied  with  the  cares  of 
Government,  abdicated  liis  authority,  to  live 
in  religious  retirement,  after  the  manner  0^ 
4  the 
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the  Okkals ;  but  the  troubles  that  fucceeded 

occaiioiied  him  oace  more  to  refume  the  reins 
of  govcriiniciit,  which  he  held  till  1759, 
when  he  died,  univerfally  regretted. 

He  left  three  fons,  minors :  the  eldcfl:  of 
whom  ought,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country^  to  have  fucceeded  him ;  but  being 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  the  authority  dc- 
.  volved  on  his  uncle,  Manfour,  agreeable  to  a 
law  very  general  in  Alia,  which  wills  the 
people  to  be  governed  by  a  fovereign  who  has 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  The  young 
prince  was  but  little  fitted  to  maintain  his 
pretenfions ;  but  a  Maronite,  named  Sad-el- 
Kouri,  to  whom  Mclhem  had  entruilcd  his 
cJucutiOii,  took  this  upon  Iiiinlclf.  Afpiring 
to  fee  his  pupil  a  powerful  prince,  that  he 
might  hirafeif  become  a  powerful  vifir,  he 
made  every  exertion  to  advance  his  fortune* 
He  hril  retired  with  him  to  Djebail,  in  the 
Kefr**ouaii,  where  the  Emir  Youfcf  poifeired 
large  domains,  and  there  undertook  taconci* 
liate  the  Maronites,  by  embracing  every  op- 
portunity tofervcboth  individuals  and  the  na- 
tion. The  great  revenues  of  his  pupil,  and 
the  moderation  of  his  expenditure,  amply  fur- 
nifticd  him  with  the  means.  The  farm  of 
Vol.  IL  E  th 
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the  Kefraouan  was  divided  between  /everal 

Shaiksy  with  whom  the  Porte  was  not  very 
well  fatisfied.  Sad  treated  for  the  u  hole  with 
the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  and  got  himfelf  appoint* 
ed  fole  Receiver*  The  Motoualis  of  the  val- 
ley of  Balbec  had,  for  fome  years  before, 
made  feveral  encroachments  on  Lebanon^  and 
the'Maroniies  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  near 
approach  of  thefe  intolerant  Mahometans. 
Sad  purchafed  of  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus  a 
permifiioii  to  make  war  upon  them,  and,  in 
1763,  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
Druzes  were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
factions  fhj :  Sad  united  his  iatcreil  with 
thofe  who  oppofed  Manfour,  and  iecretly 
prepared  the  plot  which  was  to  railc  the  ne- 
phew Oil  the  ruin  of  the  uncle. 

At  this  period,  the  Arab  Daher,  who  had 
made  liimfelf  mafter  of  Galilee,  and  fixed  hia 
refidence  at  Acre,  difquieted  the  Porte  by  his 
progrefs  and  preteniions :  To  oppoi^  him,  the 
Divan  had  juft  united  the  Pachalics  of  Da- 
mafcus, Saide,  and  Tripoli,  in  the  hands  of 

(w)  The  party  Kaiji^  and  the  party  Tamanu  The  names 
bprne  at  this  day  by  the  two  families  which  are  at  the  head 

of  the  Djcinilda^  and  of  the  Lefoccks^ 

Ofman 
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Ofinan  and  his  children;  and  it  Was  evident, 
that  an  open  war  was  not  very  remote. 
Manfour,  wlio  dreaded  the  Turks  too 
much  to  refifl:  tiiem,  made  u&  of  the  po* 
hey  ufual  on  iuch  occaEons,  pretending  a  zeal 
for  ihdr  fervice>  while  he  fecretly  favoured 
their  enen^.  This  was  a  fufiicient  motive 
for  Sad  to  purfue  meafures  diredtly  oppoiite. 
tie  fupported  the  Turks  againft  the  fadion  of 
Manfour,  and  manceuvied  with  ib  much  good 
fortune  or  addrefs  as  to  depofe  that  Emir,  in 
1770^  and  place  You&f  in  his  Govern* 
ment. 

In  the  following  year>  Ali  Bey  declared 
war,  and  attacked  Damafcus.  Youfef,  called 
on  by  the  Turks,  took  part  in  the  quarrel, 
but  without  being  able  to  draw  the  Diuzes 
from  their  mountains,  to  enter  into  the  army 
of  the  Ottomans,  fielides  their  natural  re« 
pugnance,  at  all  times,  to  make  war  out  of 
their  country,  ihey  were,  on  this  occafion,  too 
much  divided  at  home  to  quit  their  habita* 
tions,  and  they  had  reafbn  to  congratulate 
themfelves  on  the  event.  The  battle  of  Da« 
mafcus  enfued,  and  the  Turks,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  were  compleatly  routed.  The 
Pacha  of  Saide,  efcaping  froin  Jdiia  defeat, 
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And  not  thinking  himfelf  in  fafvty  in  thzt 

town,  fought  an  afylum  even  in  the  houie  of 
the  Emir  Youfef.  The  moment  was  unfa- 
vourable, but  the  face  of  affairs  foon  changed, 
by  the  flight  of  Mohammad  Bey.  The 
Emir,  concluding  that  All  Bey  was  dead,  and 
not  imagining  that  Daher  was  powerful  enough 
fingly  to  maintain  the  quarrel,  declared  openly 
againft  him.  Saide  was  threatened  xivith  a 
iiege,  and  he  detached  hfteen  hundred  men 
of  liis  factloii  to  its  defence ;  while  himfelf, 
in  perfon,  prevailing  on  the  Druzes  and  Ma- 
ronites  to  follow  him,  made  an  incurfion, 
with  twenty-five  thoufand  peafants,  into  the 
valley  of  Bekaa,  and,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Motoualis,  who  had  joined  the  army  of 
Daher,  laid  the  whole  country  waile,  with 
lire  and  fword,  from  Balbec  to  Tyre. 

While  the  Druzes,  proud  erf  this  exploit, 
were  marching  in  dilbrder  towards  the  latter 
city,  five  hundred  Motoualis,  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  fliw  from  Acre,  enflamed 
with  rage  and  defpair,  and  fell  with  fuch  im- 
petuoluy  on  their  army,  as  to  give  themacom- 

pleat  overthrow.    Such  was  the  furprifc  and 

confufioa  of  the  Druzes,  that,  imagining 
tbemielvea  attacked  by  Daher  himfelf,  and 
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betrayed  by  their  companions^  they  turned 

their  fwords  on  each  other  as  they  fled.  The 
ftecp  declivities  of  Djezin,  and  the  pine-** 
woods  which  were  in  the  route  of  the  fugi- 
tives, were  ftrewed  with  dead,  but  few  of 
whom  periibed  by  the  hands  of  the  Motoua- 

The  Emir  Youief,  afliamcd  of  this  defeat, 
efctped  to  Dair-d-Kamar,  and»  ihortly  after^ 
attempted  to  take  revenge ;  but,  being  again 
defeated  in  the  plain  between  Saide  and  Sour, 
(Tyre),  he  was  conftrained  to  r^hgn,  to  his 
uncle  Manfour,  the  ring,  which,  among  the 
Drazes,  is  the  fymbol  of  authority.  In 
1773,  he  was  reftored  by  a  new  revolution; 
but  he  could  not  fupport  his  power  but  at 
the  expence  of  a  civil  war.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  fiairout  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  ajdverfe  fadtion,  he  requefted 
the  afiifiance  of  the  Turks,  and  demanded,  of 
the  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  a  man  of  fufBcient 
abilities  to  defend  that  city.  The  choice  fell 
on  an  adventurer,  who,  from  his  fubiequent 
fortune,  and  the  part  he  is  now  acting,  merits 
to  be  made  known. 

This  man,  named  Ahmad,  is  a  native  of 
Bofnia,  and  fpeahs  the  Sclavonian  as  his  mo- 
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ther  tongue,  as  the  Ragufan  captains,  witb 
whom  he  converfes  in  preference  to  tho&  of 
every  other  nation,  aiiert.  It  is  faid,  tiiat 
flying  from  hi^  country,  at  the  age  of  fixteen, 
to  efcape  the  confequences  of  an  attempt  to 
violate  his  fifler-in-law,  he  repaired  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where,  deftitutc  of  the  means  of 
procuring  a  lublUlence,  he  fold  himfelf  to 
the  flave-mti  chants,  to  be  conveyed  to  Egypt  > 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  was  purchafed  by 
Ali  Bey,  who  placed  him  among  his  Mam- 
louks.  •  ■ 

Ahmad  was  not  long  in  diftinguifhing  him-* 
felf  by  his  courage  and  addrefs.  His  patron 
employed  him  on  ieveral  occafions,  in  dan*» 
gerous  coups  de  main,  fuch  ^  the  ailafiina** 
tion  of  fuch  Beys  and  Cachefs  as  he  fufpeded  5 
of  which  commiffions  he  acquitted  him&lf 
fo  well  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  Djezzar, 
which  fignifies  Cut^throaL  (a).  With  this 
claim  to  his  friendflbip,  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Ali,  until  it  was  difturbed  by  an  acci- 
.  dent, 

{p)  This  Djezzaristhcmonftcrfo  well  dcfcribcd  by  Baron 
ik  Tott,  in  Part  IV.  of  his  Memoirs.  The  Baron  tranfiates 
the  word  Djezzar,  Butcher. — He  was  in  the  beginning  of 
1 787  in  open  revolt  againft  the  Porte.  T* 
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This  jealouii  Bey,  having  profcribed  one  of 
his  benefadors,  called  Saleh  Bey,  commanded 
Djezzar  to  cut  off  his  head.    Either  from 
humanity  of  fome  lecret  friendfliip  for  the 
devoted  vidim,  Djezzar  hefitatcd,  and  even 
remonftrated  againft  the  order.  But,  learning 
the  next  day  that  Mahommad  Bey  had  exe- 
cuted the  coinxniiiion,  and  that  AU  had  fpo- 
ken  of  him  not  very  favourably,  he  thought 
himfelf  a  loft  man,  and,  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
Saleh  Bey,  efcaped  unobferved,  and  reached 
Conftantinople.     He   there   iblicited  em- 
ployments fuitable  to  his  ibrmer  rank,  but 
meeting,  as  is  ufual  in  capitals,  with  a  great 
number  of  rivals,  he  purfued  another  plan, 
and  went  to  feek  his  fortune  in  Syria,  as  a 
private   foldicr.     Chance   conducted  him 
among  the  Druzes,  where  he  was  hofpitably 
entertained,  even  in  the  houfe  of  the  Kiaya  of 
the  Emir  Youfef.    From  thence  he  repaired 
to  Damafcus,   where  he  loon  obtained  the 
title  of  Aga,  with  a  commdnd  of  (ivc  pair  of 
colours^  that  is  to  fay,  of  fifty  men ;  and  he 
was  thus  fituated  when  fortune  deftined  him 
to  the  Government  of  Bairout. 

Djezzar  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed  there, 
than  he  took  pofieffion  of  it  for  tlie  Turks. 
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Youffcf  was  confounded  at  this  proceeding. 
He  demanded  juitice  at  Damafcus ;  but  ^nd-* 
ing  his  complaints  ixeated  with  contempt, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Daher,  and  con^ 
eluded  an  oftenfive  and  defenfiye  alliance 
with  him,  at  Ras-el-aen,  near  to  Sour.  No 
iboner  was  Daher  united  with  the  Druzes 
than  he  laid  liege  to  Bairout,  by  land,  whilft 
two  Ruffian  frigates,  whofe  Icrvice  was  pur- 
chafed  by  fix  hundred  puries,  cannonaded  it 
by  fea.  Djezzar  was  compelled  to  fubnut 
to  force,  and,  after  a  vigorous  reiiftance,  gave 
up  the  city,  and  furrcndered  himfelf  prifoner. 
Shaik  Daher,  charmed  with  his  courage,  and 
flattered  with  the  preference  he  had  given 
him  in  the  iurrender,  conduced  him  to  Acre, 
and  fliewed  him  every  mark  of  kindnefs.  He 
even  ventured  to  truft  him  with  a  fmall  ex- 
pedition into  Paleftine  but  Djezzar,  on  ap- 
proaching Jerufalem,  went  over  to  the  Turks, 
and  returned  to  Daijiafcus. 

The  war  of  Mohammad  Bey  breaking  out, 
Djezzar  offered  his  fervice  to  the  Captain 
Pacha,  and  gained  his  confidence.  He  ac- 
companied him  to  the  fiege  of  Acre,  and 
that  admiral,  having  deftroyed  Daher,  and 
finding  no  perfon  luore  proper  tlaan  Djezzar 

to 
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to  accompliih  the  defigns  of  the  Porte  in  that 
country^  named  him  Pacha  of  Saide. 

Being  now,  in  confequence  of  this  revolu^ 
tzon,  fuperior  Lord  to  the  Emir  Youief^ 

Djezzar  is  mindful  of  injuries  in  pro|X)riiQja 
as  he  has  reafbn  to  accufe  himfelf  of  ingrati* 
tude.  By  a  condud  truly  Turkiih^  feigning 
alternately  gratitude  and  rcfcntment,  he  is 
alternately  on  tmns  of  difpute  and  reconcili- 
ation with  him,  cootinually  exading  money 
as  the  price  of  peace,  or  as  indemnity  for  war. 
His  artihces  have  fucceeded  fo  well  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  five  years,  he  has  extorted 
from  the  Emir  four  millions  of  French 
money,  (ahove  a  hundred  and  iixiy  thouiand 
pounds),  a  fum  the  more  aftonifhing  as  the 
farm  of  the  country  of  the  Druzes  did  not 
then  amount  to  one  hundred  thoufand  hvres, 
(four  thoufands  pounds*) 

In  1784,  he  made  war  on  him,  depofed 
him,  and  bellowed  the  government  on  ihc 
Emir  of  the  country  of  Halbeya,  named  Ifmaeh 
Youlef,  having  once  more  purchafcd  his  favor, 
returned,  towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  to 
Dair-el-Kamar,  and  even  courted  his  con^ 
fidence  fo  far  a^  to  wait  on  him  at  Acre,  from 
whence  nobody  expected  him  to  return,  but 
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Djezzar  is  too  cunning  to  fhed  blood  while 
there  arc  any  hopes  of  getting  monef :  he . 
releafed  the  prince^  and  lent  him  back  with, 
every  mark  of  fricndfliip.  Since  that  period, 
,  the  Porte  has  named  him  Psacha  of  Damafcu^, 
where  he  now  refides.  There,  ftill  retaining 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Pachalic  of  Acre^ 
and  of  the  country  of  the  Druzes>  he  has 
feized  on  Sad,  the  Kiaya  of  the  Ernir,  and, 
under  pretext  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
troubles,  has  threatened  to  ftrike  oS  his  head* 
The  Maronites,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  this 
mam  whom  they  i^vere,  have  offered  nine 
hundred  purfes  for  his  ranfom.  The  Pacha 
demands  a  thoufand;  and  if,  as  will  pro* 
bably  be  the  cafe,  their  money  be  exhauiled 
by  thefe  repeated  contributions,  woe  to  the 
prince  and  his  minifter !  on  their  fete  depends 
that  of  many  otliers ;  and,  indeed,  they  may 
be  faid  to  have  deferved  it,  for  it  was  the  in- 
capacity of  the  one,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  other,  which,  by  inviting  the  Turks  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Druzes,  has 
given  fo  fatal  a  blow  to  tlie  fafety  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation;  that,  in  the  ordinary 
courle  of  things,  it  will  be  long  before  it  can 
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poffibly  recover  its  former  prolperity  and 
power. 

Let  us  return  to  the  religion  of  the  Druze^. 
What  hais  been  already  laid  of  the  opinions  of 
Mahommad-ben-Iimael  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fubftance  of  it.  They  praftile  neither 
ciroumcifion;  nor  prayers^  nor  fafting;  they 
ob&rve  neither  feftivals,  nor  prohibitions. 
They  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  mar- 
riage between  brothers  and  lifters^  though  not 
between  fathers  and  children.  From  this  we 
may  conclude,  with  leaibn,  that  the  Druzes 
have  no  religion :  yet,  one  clafs  of  them  muit 
be  excepted,  whole  religious  cuftoms  are  very 
peculiar.  Thofe  who  compole  it  are  to 
the  reft  of  the  nation  what  the  initiated 
were  to  the  profane^  they  affume  the 
name  of  OkkaU^  which  means  fpirituahfts, 
and  bellow  pn  the  vulgar  the  epithet  of 
Djabeff  or  ignorant;  they  have  various  de-* 
grees  of  initiation,  the  higheil  orders  of 
which  require  celibacy.  Thele  are  dif- 
tinguilhable  by  the  Wi^te  Turban  they  aifedi: 
to  wear  as  a  fymbol  of  their  purity;  and 
£>  proud  are  they  of  this  fuppoled  puri^, 
that  they  think  themielves  iuUied  by  even 
touching  a  profane  perfon.  If  you  eat  out 
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of  their  plate^  or  drmk  out  of  their  cup^  tfaey^ 
break  them ;  and  hence  the  cuAom^  fo  gene-* 
lal  in  this  country,  of  ufing  vafes,  with  a  fort 
of  cock,  which  may  be  drank  out  of  without 
touching  them  with  the  lips.  All  their  prac- 
tices are  enveloped  in  myfteries :  their  Oratories 
always  iland  alone,  and  are  conilantly  iituated 
on  eminences :  in  thefe  they  hold  their  fecret 
dilemblies,  to  which  womeii  are  iadmitted. 
It  is  pretended  they  perform  ceremonies  there 
in  prcfence  of  a  fiiiall  flatue  rcfcmbling  an 
ox  or  a  cdf;  whmce  Ibme  hare  preteilded 
to  prove  that  they  are  defcended  from  the 
Samaritans.  But,  befides  that  the  fad  is 
not  well  afcertained,  the  worihip  of  the  ox 
•  may  be  deduced  from  other  fources. 

They  have  one  or  two  books  which  thqr 
conceal  with  the  greateli  care;  but  chance 
has  deceived  their  jcaloufy ;  for,  in  a  civil  war, 
which  happened  fix  or  feven  years  ago,  the 
Emir  Youief,  who  is  Djahel^  or  ignorant^ 
found  one  among  the  pillage  of  one  of  their 
oratories.  I  am  aiTured,  by  perlbns  who 
have  read  it,  that  it  contains  only  a  my  flic 
jargon,  the  obfcurity  of  which,  doubtle&y 
renders  it  valuable  to  adepts*  Hakem  Bamr- 
cllah   is  there  IpoLca  of,  by^  whom  they 
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mean  God,  incarnated  in  the  pcrfon  of  the 
Caliph.  It  likewife  treats  of  another  life,  of  a 
place  of  punifliment,  and  a  place  of  happi- 
nefs,  where  the  Okkals  (hM,  of  courie,  be 

moft  diftinguiflied.  Several  degrees  of  per- 
fedion  are  mentioned,  to  which  they  arrive 
hy  fuccefiive  trials.  In  other  reijpedis,  thefe 
fedaries  have  all  the  iiifulence,  and  all  the 
fears,  of  fuperftition :  they  are  not  conununi*- 
jcative,  becaute  they  are  weak;  but  u  is  pro- 
^bable  that,  were  they  powerful,  they  would 
be  promulgators  and  intolerant. 

The  reft  of  the  Driizes,  ftrangers  to  this 
fpirit,  are  wholly  indifferent  about  rd^ious 
matters.    The  Chriilians,  who  live  in  their 
country,  pretend  that  fcveral  ol  tlicm  believe 
in  the  Metempfychofis ;  that  others  worlhip 
the  fun,  ,  moon,  and  ftars,  all  which  is  pof- 
liblc  'y  for,  as  among  the  An&rians,  every  one, 
left  to  his  own  choice,  follows  the  opinion 
that  pleafes  him  men: ;  and  thefe  opinions  arc 
thofe  which  prefent  themfelves  moft  natural- 
ly, to  unenlightened  minds.    When  among 
the  Turks,  they  afFcd:  the  e  aerior  of  Ma- 
hometans, frequent  the  Mofqucs,  and  per- 
form their  ablutions  and  prayers.  Among 
the  Maronites,  they  accompany  them  to 
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churchy  and,  like  them,  make  ufc  of  hoi/ 
water.  Many  of  them,  importuned  by  the 
miflionaries,  fuficr  themfclves  to  be  baptized  ^ 
and,  if  folicited  by  the  Turks,  receive  cir- 
cumciiion,  and  conclude  by  dying  neither 
Chriftians  nor  IVIahoinetans.;  but  they  arc 
not  fo  indifferent  in  matters  of  civil  po« 
licy  (p). 

(/>)  The  above  Stccount  of  thte  l)rttzet  correfponds  ex-» 
a£tly  with  the  Hi/iorical  Memoir  on  that  people,  tranflated 
from  the  manufcript  of  M.  Fenture  di  Para£t^  which 
contains  extraSis  from  their  facred  hooks^  a  cttiecJyifui^  &c» 
TTie  Memoir  in  queftion,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  our 
Author,  who  had  never  feen  it,  nor  was  acquainted  with 
M.  Venture.  The  latter  gendeman  and  M.  Suguft^ 
a  moft  anuablc  man,  and  a  well  informed  traveller  in  the 
eail,  who  have  juft  done  the  tranilajtor  the  honour  of  a  viiit»- 
concur  in  beftowing  the  higheft  'Commendations  on  the 
prefcnt  work,  anJ  l!^)  :iot  hciitate  to  pronounce  it  the  n^iolt 
accurate  modern  book  that  has  appeared  refpeding  Syria 
and  Egypt.  To  their  eulogium  may  be  addsd  the  dii^ 
tinguifhcd  approbation  of  M.  de  St.  Prieft,  the  late  Am- 
baliador  of  the  Court  of  France  and  Conftantinople,  which 
he  has  expreiTed  in  the  itrong^  terms,  T* 
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Sect.  IV. 
Of  the  government  of  the  Druzes» 

T  H  E  Druzes,  as  well  as  the  Maronltcs. 
may  be  divided  into  two  clafTeSy  the  common 
people,  and  the  people  of  eminence  and  pro- 
perty, diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Shaiks, 
and  Emirs,  or  delcendants  of  Princes.  The 
greater  part  are  cultivators,  cither  as  Farmers 
or  proprietors;  every  man  lives  on  his  inheri- 
tance, improving  his  mulberry-trees  and  vine- 
yards ;  in  feme  diftrifts  they  grow  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  fome  grain,  but  the  quantity  of  theie 
is  inconfiderable.  It  appears  that,  at  firft,  all 
the  lands  were,  as  formerly  in  Europe,  in  the 
hands  of  a  iinall  number  of  families.  But, 
to  render  them  produdtivc,  the  great  propri- 
etors were  forced  to  fell  part  of  them,  and  let 
leafes,  which  fubdiviiion  is  become  the  chief 
fource  of  the  power  of  the  ftate  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  perfons  intereiled  in  the 
pubhc  weal:  there  ftill  exills,  however,  fome 
traces  of  the  original  inequality,  which  even 
at  this  day  produces  pernicious  e£fed;s.  The 
great  property  poffefled  by  fome  families, 
3  gives 
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gives  them  too  much  influence  in  all  the 
meafures  of  the  nation ;  and  their  private  in- 
terefts  have  too  great  weight  in  every  public 
tranfadion.  Their  hiiloiy,  for  fome  years 
back,  affords  fufficient  proofs  of  this;  fince 
all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  have  originated  in  the  am- 
bition and  perfonal  views  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  fuch  as  the  Leibeks,  the 
Djanibclats,  the  Ifmacls  of  Solyma,  6cc.  The 
Shaiks  of  thefc  houfes,  who  alone  poiTefs  one 
tenth  part  of  the  country,  procured  creatures 
by  their  mone^,  and,  at  laft,  involved  all  the 
Dnizes  in  their  diileniions.  It  mufl:  be 
owned,  however,  that,  pullibly,  to  this  con- 
flid  between  contending  parties  the  whole 
nation  owes  the  good  fortune  of  never  having 
been  enllaved  by  its  chief. 

This  chief,  called  Hakem,  or  governor,  alfo 
Emir,  or  Prince,  is  a  ibrt  of  king,  or  ge- 
neral, who  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  civil 
and  military  powers.  His  authority  is  ibme- 
times  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fun,  fome- 
times  from  one  brother  to  another,  and  the 
fucceflion  is  determined  rather  by  force  than 
any  certain  laws.  Females  can  in  no  cafe  pretend 
to  fuccced  to  this  dignity.  They  are  already 
4  '  excluded 
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lexclttded  from  fucceffion  in  civil  affairs,  and^ 

coniequently,  can  ilill  lefs  txpcGt  it  in  poU^^ 
ticaL  In  general,  the  Aiiatic  governments  are 
too  turbulent,  and  their  adminiftration  renders 
military  talents  too  neceffary  to  admit  of  the 
fovereignty  of  women.  Among  the  Druzes, 
the  male  Une  of  any  family  b^ing  extinguiih- 
ed,  the  goveninieat  devolves,  to  him  who  18 
in  poflefliop  of  the  greateft  number  of  fuf- 
frages  and  refources«  But  the  firft  ftep  is 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  he  becomes  the  vaiTal  and  tributary. 
It  even  happens,  that,  not  unfrequently  to  ailert 
their  fupremacy,  they  name  the  Hakem,  con- 
trary to  the  wiihes  of  the  nation,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Ifmael  Haibeya,  raifed  to  that 
dignity  by  Djezzar;  but  this  conftraint 
lafts  no  longer  than  it  is  maintained  by  that 
violence  which  gave  it  birth.  The  office  of 
the  governor  is  to  watch  over  the  good  order 
of  the  ftate,  and  to  prevent  the  Emirs,  Shaiks, 
and  villager,  from  making  war  on  each  other  ; 
in  cafe  of  difobedience,  he  may  employ  force. 
He  is  alfo  at  the  head  of  the  civil  power,  and 
names  the  Cadis,  only,  always  referving  to 
himfelf  the  power  of  life  and  death.  He  col- 
lets the  tribute,  from  which,  he  annually 
YoL.  II.  F  pay$ 
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pays  to  the  Pacha  a  Aatedfum*  This  tri^ 
bute  varies,  in  proportion  as  the  nation  ren« 
ders  itfelf  more  or  Icfs  formidable.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  purfes,  (eight  thou^d 
•three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds),  but 
Melhem  forced  the  Turks  to  reduce  it  to 
li.xty.  In  1784,  Emir  Youfcf  paid  eighty  and 
promifed  ninety.  This  tribute,  which  is 
called  Miri,  is  impofed  on  the  mulberry-trees» 
vineyards,  cotton,  and  grain.  All  fbwn  land, 
pays  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  every  ibot  of 
mulberries  is  taxed  at  three  Medins,  or  three 
SolSf  nine  Deniers,  (not  quite  two-pence)  4 
A  hundred  feet  of  vineyard,  pays  a  Piafler,  or 
forty  Medins,  and  frefh  meafurements  are 
of):enmade,  to  preferve  a  juft  proportion*  The 
Shaiks  aad  Emirs  have  no  exemption  in  this 
rcfpeft,  and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  tlicy  con- 
tribute to  the  public  ftock  in  proportion  to 
.tl>eir.  fortune.  The  collection  is  made  almoil 
without  expence.  Each  man  pays  his  con- 
.tingent  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  if  he  pleafes,  or  to 
the  coiledtors  of  the  prince,  who  make  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  coimtry,  after  the  crop  of 
fiiks.  The  furplus  of  this  tribute  is  for  the 
prince,  fo  dutit  is  his  intcieli  to  reduce  the 

,         4  demands 
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demands  of  the  Turks*  as  it  would  be  like^ 
wi&  to  augment  the  impoft  ^  but  this  inea« 
fare  requires  the  fanilioii  of  the  Shaiks,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  oppofing  it.  Their 
con&nt  is  neceifary^  likewiie>  for  peace  and 
war.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  Emir  mull  Con- 
voke general  aflcmblies,  and  lay  before  them 
theilate  of  his  affairs.  There,  every  Shaik, 
and  every  Peafant,  who  has  any  reputation  for 
courage  or  underitanding»  is  entitled  to  give 
his  fufFrage ;  fo  that  this  government  may  be 
Gonfidered  as  a  well-proportioned  mixture 
of  monarchy,  ariiiocracy,  and  democracy. 
Every  thing  depends  on  circumftances :  if  the 
governor  be  a  man  of  ability,  he  is  abfolute  ^ 
if  weak,  a  cypher.  This  proceeds  from  the 
vrant  of  fixed  laws ;  a  want  common  to  all 
Afia,  and  the  radical  caule  of  all  the  dif« 
orders  in  the  governments  of  the  Afiatic 
nations. 

Neither  the  chief,  nor  the  individual  Emirs, 
maintain  troops ;  they  have  only  perfons  at- 
tached to  the  domeitic  fervice  of  their  hcniles, 
and  ^  few  black  Haves.  When  the  nation 
makes  war,  every  man,  whether  Shaik  or 
:  Peafant,  able  to  bear  arms,  is  called  upon  to 
march.    He  takes  with  him  a  little  bag  of 

F  2  flour. 
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iiour,  a  mufquet^  fome  bullets,  a  fmall  quantlt/ 
of  powder,  made  in  his  village,  and  repairs  to 
the  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  governor^ 
If  it  be  a  civil  war,  as  fometimes  happens,  the 
fervants,  the  farmers,  and  their  friends,  take 
up  arms  for  their  patron,  or  the  chief  of  their 
family,  and  repair  to  his  ftandard.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  parties  irritated,  frequmtly  fccm  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  .  the  laft  extremi*- 
ties ;  but  they  feldom  have  recourfe  to  ad:s  of 
violence,  or  attempt  the  death  of  each  other  $ 
mediators  always  interpofe,  and  the  quarrel  is 
appeafed  the  more  readily,  as  each  patron  is 
obliged  to  provide  his  followers  with  provi- 
iions  and  ammunition.  This  iyftem,  which 
produces  happy  efFccls  iu  civil  troubles,  is 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  in  foreign 
w^ars,  as  fufiiciently  appeared  in  that  of  1784, 
Djezzar,  who  knew  that  the  whole  army  was 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Emir  Yoo- 
fef,  aimed  at  nothing  but  delay,  and  the 
Druzes,  who  were  not  difpleaied  at  being 
fed  for  doing  nothing,  prolonged  the  opera* 
tions ;  but  the  Emir,  wearied  of  paying,  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  not 
a  little  rigorous  for  him,  and,  eventually,  for 
the  wliole  luuon,  fince  iiothing  is  more  cer- 
tain 
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'tain  than  that  the  interefts  of  a  prince  and  his 
iubjedks  are  always  inieparabie. 

The  ceremonies  to  which  I  have  been  a 
^tnefs  on  tbefe  occafions,  bear  a  ftriki  ng  re- 
femblance  to  the  cuiloius  of  ancient  times. 
When  the  Eniir  and  the  Shaiks  had  deter- 
minedon  waft  at  Dair-el-Kamart  cryers»  in  the 
evening,  afcended  the  fummits  of  th^  moun- 
tain; and  there  began  to  cry  with  a  loud 
voice:  To  war ,  towar*,  take  your  guns^  take 
your  pijlols*,  noble  Sbaiks^  mount  your  Lorjl's% 
arm  your/elves  with  the  lance  and  fabre-, 
rendezvous  to-morrow  at  Dair^eUKamarm 
Zeal  of  God!  Zeal  of  combats!  This  fum- 
mons  heard  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
was  repeated  there,  and,  as  the  whole  country 
is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  lofty  mouiuains,  and 
deep  vallies,  the  proclamation  pafTed  in  a  few 
hours  to  the  frontiers.  Theie  voices,  from 
the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  the  long  rcfounding 
echoes,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubjedi:,  had 
fomething  awful  and  terrible  in  their  eifed:. 
Three  days  after,  fifteen  thoufand  aimed  men 
rendezvouzed  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  and  opera-* 
tions  might  have  been  immediately  com- 
ihenced* 

F  3  .  We 
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We  may  eaiily  imagine  that  troops  of  this 
kind  no  way  refemble  our  European  fol^ 
diersi  they  have  neither  uniforms,  nor  dif- 
cipline^  nor  order.  They  are  a  crowd  of 
peafants  with  fhort  coats^  naked  legs^^  and 
muikets  in  their  hands  ^  difiering  from  the 
Turks  and  Mamlouks,  in  that  they  are 
all  foot ;  the  Shaiks  and  Enurs  alone  hav-t 
ing  horfes^  which  are  of  little  ufe  fron^  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country.  War  there 
can  only  be  a  war  of  pofts«  The  Druaset 
never  riik  themfelves  in  the  plain^  and  with 
reafon,  for  they  would  be  unable  to  ftand  the 
ihock  of  cavalry,  having  no  bayonets  to  their 
muikets.  Their  whole  art  confifts  in  climb- 
ing rocks,  and  creeping  among  the  bufhes  and 
blocks  of  ftone,  from  whence  their  hre  is 
the  more  dangerous ;  as  they  are  covered, 
£re  at  their  cafe,  and  by  hunting,  and 
military  fports,  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
hitting  a  mark  with  great  dexterity.  They 
are  accuAomed  to  fudden  inroads,  fuyrpriies 
by  night,  ambuicades,  and  all  thofe  coups 
de  main,  which  require  to  attack  luddenly, 
and  come  to  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy. 
Ardent  in  improving  their  fucccfs,  cafily 
4ifpirited,   and  prompt   to  refume  their 

courage  ^ 
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«x>iinLgc;  daring  even  to  temerity^  and  fometimer 

ferocious,  theypoiSefs  above  all^  two  qualities, 
cflehtial  to  the  excellency  of  any  troops;  they 
AiiSdy  obey  their  leaders,  and  are  endowed 
with  a  temperance  and  vigour  of  health,  at 
this  day  unknown  to  moil  civilized  nations* 
In  the  campaign  of  1784,  they  paiTed  three 
months  in  the  open  air,  without  tents,  or  any 
other  covering  than  a  iheep-ikini  yet  were 
there  not  more  deaths  or  maladies  than  if 
they  had  remained  in  their  houies.  Their 
proviiions  con£iiled,  as  at  other  times,  of  imall 
loaves  baked  on  the  allies,  or  on  a  brick,  raw 
onions,  cheefe,  olives,  fruits,  and  a  little  wine. 
The  table  of  the  chiefs  was  almoft  as  frugal^ 
and  we  may  affirm,  that  they  fubfifted  a  hun<« 
dred  days,  on  what  the  fame  number  of  En^ 
gliihmen  or  Frenchmen  would  not  have  lived 
ten.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  thefcience 
of  fortification,  the  management  of  artillery^ 
or  encampments,  nor,  in  a  word,  any  thing 
which  conftitutes  the  art  of  war.  But,  had 
they  among  them  a  few  perfons  verfed  in 
military  fcience,  they  would  readily  acquire 
its  principles,  and  become  a  formidable  fol-' 
diery,  TJiis  would  be  tlie  luuic  caiily 
effe£tedj;  as  their  mulberry  plantations  and 

F  ^  vineyards 
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vineyards  do  not  occupy  them  all  tlie  year^ 

and  they  could  a^urd  Uiuch  time  for  oulitaiy 
cxercifes  fpj. 

.  By  the  laft  eftimates^  it  appears  the  nam- 

ber  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  was  forty 
thoufandy  which  fuppofes  a  total  populatioii 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thouiand:  no  ad- 
dition is  to  be  made  to  this  calculation,  fincc 
there  are  no  Druzes  in  the  cities  or  on  the 
coaii.  As  the  whole  country  contains  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  fquare  leagues,  there  refultfi 
for  every  league,  one  thoufand  and  ninety  per- 
ions which  is  equal  to  the  population  of  our 
richefl  provinces.  This  will  appear  more  re- 
markable, when  we^conilder  that  the  foil  is 
nut  fertile,  that  a  great  many  eminences  remain 
uncultivated,  that  they  do  not  grow  com 
enough  to  fupport  themfelves  three  months  in 
the  year,  that  they  have  no  manufadlures,  and 
that  all  their  exporutions  are  confined  to  iilks 
and  cottons,  the  balance  of  wiuch  exceeds 
very  little  the  importation  of  corn  from  the 
Hai^ran,  the  oils  of  PaleiUne,  and  the  rice 

(^)  In  diis  leifiire  time,  when  the  gathering  of  the  (Ilk 

,  is  ov(  r  *n  Lebanon,  a  great  number  of  Feafants,  as  is  ufu  J 
among  thofe  of  the  Limoufin  in  Frsuice,  leave  the  moun^ 
tains  to  get  in  the  barvefts  in  the  plains* 

and 
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and  coffee  they  procure^  from  Baiiout.^ 

Whence  arifes  then  fuch  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, withia  io  fmall  a  {pace?  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  other  cauie,  than  that  ray  of  liberty 
which  glimmers  in  this  country.  Unlike 
the  Turks,  every  maa  lives  in  a  pcrfcc]:  fecu- 
rity  of  his  life  and  property.  The  peafant 
is  not  richer  than  in  otiier  countries  1  but  he 
is  free,  he  fears  not,"  as  I  have  often  heard 
them  fay,  that  the  Aga,  the  Kaimma- 
^  kam,  or  the  Pacha,  ihould  fend  their 
Djendis /^jr^,  to  pillage  his  houfc,  carry  off 
^  his  £unily,  or  give  him  the  baftinado.** 
Such  oppreiHons  are  unknown  among  the(e 
mountains.  Security,  therefore,  hab  been  the 
original  cauie  of  population,  from  that  in-- 
herent  deiire  which  all  men  have  to  multiply 
themfelves  wherever  they  fiad  an  ealy  fub- 
fiftence.  The  frugality  of  the  nation,  which 
is  content  with  little,  has  been  a  iecondaryy 
and  not  lefs  powerful  reafo a  i  and  a  third,  is 
the  emigration  of  a  number  of  Chriftian  fa^ 
milies,  who  daily  defert  the  Turkiih  pro- 
vinces to  fettle  in  Mouat  Lebanon,  where 

they  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the 

(f)  Soldiers. 
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Maromtesj  from  iiaularity  of  religion,  and  by 
the  Druzes  from  principles  of  toleration,  and 
ft  convidion  how  much  it  is  the  intereft  of  « 
every  country  to  multiply  the  number  of  it« 
culti/ator  ,  confumers,  andallies.  TheyaU 
live  quietly  together ;  but  I  camiot  help  add«« 
inga  that  th^  Chnitiaa$  frequently  difplay 
an  indifcreet  and  meddling  zeal,  too  wdl  cal«* 
culated  to  difturb  this  tranquillity. 

The  coniparifon  wliich  the  Drupes  of  tea 
have  an  opportunity  of  making,  between  their 
£ituatioa  and  that  of  other  fubje<^&  of  the 
Turkifti  Government,  has  given  them  an  ad- 
vantageo^8  opinion  of  their  fuperiority,  whichu 
by  a  natural  effedt^  has  an  influence  on  their 
perfoiial  charafter.  As  they  are  not  cxpofe4 
to  the  violence  and  infults  of  defpotifm,  they 
conhder  themfelves  as  more  pcrfed  tlian  their 
neighbours,  becaufe  they  have  the  good  for- 
tune not  to  be  equally  debafed.  Honce  they 
acquire  a  charader  more  elevated,  energetic, 
and  aaive;  in  fhort,  a  genuine  repubUcaa 
fpirit.  They  are  confidered  throughout  the 
Levant  as  reftlefs,  enterprifing,  hardy,  and 
brave  even  to  temerity.  Only  three  hundred 
of  them  have  been  feen  to  enter  Damafcus 

in  open  day,  and  fpread  around  them  terror 

and 
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and  carnage.   It  is  ranarkahlc^  that  diougb 

their  form  of  Governmeot  is  neztly  £niilar» 
the  Maronites  do  not  poflefs  diefe  qualities  to 
the  ^une  degree*  Enquiring  the  reafon^  one 
day,  in  a  company  where  this  ohfervatioa  was 
madct  in  coniequence  of  iboie  recent  eventtt 
an  old  Maronite,  after  a  moment's  iilence» 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  curling 

iiis  beard  i:ound  his  fingerst  made  anfwert 

Perhaps  the  Druzes  would  be  more  afraid 
of  death,  did  the^  believe  in-a  future  ftate.** 
Nor  are  they  great  preachers  of  that  moraUty 
which  confifts  in  pardoning  injuries.  No 
people  are  more  nice  than  they  widi  refpeA 
to  the  point  of  honour :  Any  ofience  of  that 
kind,  or  open  infult,  is  inftantly  puniihed  by 
blows  of  the  kandjar  or  the  mufqueti  while 
gmong  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  only 
excites  injurious  retorts.  This  delicacy  has 
occaiioned,  in  their  manners  and  difcourfe,  a 
referve,  or,  if  you  will,  a  poUtencfs,  which 
one  is  aftonidied  to  diicover  among  peaiants. 
It  is  carried  even  to  diflimulation  and  flillc- 
hood,  efpecially  among  the  chiefs,  vrhote  ^ 
^eater  intereits  demand  greater  attentions. 
Circumfpe(2:ion  la  necefTary  to  all,  from  the 

formidable  coniequences  of  that  retaUation 

of 
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of  which  I  have  fpoken*    Thefe  cnttomi 

may  appear  barbarous  to  us ;  but  they  have 
the  merit  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  re- 
gular juilice,  which  is  neceilarily  tedious  and 
uncertain  in  thefe  difordi^rly  and  almoft  aaar- 
ohical  Governments. 

•The  Druzes  have  another  point  of  honour  : 
that  of  hofpitality.  Whoever  prefents  him- 
ielf  at  their  door  in  the  quality  of  a  fuppliant 
or  paflengcr,  is  fure  of  being  entertained  with 
lodging  and  food,  in  the  moft  generous  and 
unaifeded  manner*  I  have  often  feen  the 
lovvcil  peafants  give  the  lall  morfel  of  bread 
they  had  in  their  houfes  to  the  hungry  tra- 
veller; and  when  I  obferved  to  them  that 
they  wanted  prudence,  their  anfwer  was, 
^<  God  is  liberal  and  great,  and  all  men  are 
brethren."  There  are,  therefore,  no  inns 
in  this  country,  any  more  than  in  the  reft  <^ 
Turkey,  When  they  have  once  contratl;ed 
with  their  gueft,  the  facred  engagement  of 
iread  and  faU,  no  fub&quent  event  can  make 
them  violate  it:  Various  inftances  of  this 
are  related,  which  do  honour  to  their  charac- 
ter. A  few  years  ago,  an  Aga  of  the  Janif- 
faries,  having  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion, 
fled  from  Damafcus^  and  retired  among  the 

Druzes* 
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Pivzes.   The  Pacha  was  infonned  of  thist 

and  demanded  him  of  the  Emir,  threatening 
to  make  war  on  him  in  cafe  of  refufa  •  Th 
Emir  deronded  him  of  the  Shaik  Talhouk» 
who  had  received  him;  but  the  indignant 
Shaik  replied,  ^*  When  have  you  known  the 
Druzes  deUver  up  their  gueiis  i  Tell  the 
Emir,  that,     loa^  as  Talhouk  fhall  pre- 
ferye  his  beard,  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of 
his  .fuppiiant  (hall  fall!"    The  Emir 
threatened  him  with  force ;  Talhouk  armed 
his  family.   The  Emir,  dreading  a  revolt, 
adopted  a  method  praftifed  as  juridical  in 
that  country.    He  declared  to  the  Shaik, 
that  he  would  cut  down  fifty  mulherry-^trees 
a  day,   until  lie  iliould  give  up  the  Aga. 
He  proceeded  as  far  as  a  ihoufand,  and  Tal- 
houk ftill  remained  inflexible.    At  length, 
the  other  Shaiks,  enraged,  took  up  the  quarrel, 
and  the  commotion  was  about  to  become  ge«* 
neral,  when  the  Agg,  reproaching  himiclf 
with  being  the  cauie  of  fo  much  mifehief, 
made  his  efcape,  without  the  knowledge  even 
of  Talhouk  frj. 

The 

(r)  1  have  found  fai  an  Arabic  manufcript,  anodier  anec* 
dote,  which,  though  foreign  t9  my  prefent  (ubje<5^  I  think 
Ipo  excdknt  to  beomitud* 
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The  Dnism  Iulvc  alfo  the  prejudices  of  the 
Bedouins  reipe^ting  birth  i  like  tbeniy  they 
pay  great  rcfpedt  to  the  antiquity  of  families  i 
but  this  produces  no  eflential  inconveniencies. 
The  nobility  of  the  Emirs  and  Shaiks  does 
not  exempt  them  from  paying  tribute,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  revenues.  It  confers  on  them 
no  prerogatives^  either  in  the  attainment  of 
landed  property,  or  public  emplojmients.  In 
this  country,  no  more  than  in  all  Turkey^ 

are 

*^  In  the  time  of  die  Caliphs,  fays  the  Author,  when  Ab« 

^  dalah,  the  Jheddcr  of  bloody  had  murdered  every  defcend- 

ant  of  Ommiah,  within  his  reach,  one  of  that  family 
^  named  Ibrahim,  the  fon  of  Soliman,  fim  of  Abd-el-Ma« 
•  lek,  had  the  good  fortune  to  eCcape,  and  reach  Koufa, 
^  which  be  entered  in  difguife.    Knowing  no  perfon  in 

whom  he  could  coniidei  he  iat  down  under  the  portico  of 
**  a  large  houfe.  Soon  after,  the  mailer,  arriving,  followed  by 

ieverai  fervants,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  entered,  aad^ 
^  feeing  the  Granger,  afked  him  who  he  was.  I  aman  un-^ 
•*  fbrtuiutc  n:an,  replies  Ibrahim,  and  rcquefl  from  thee 
^  an  afylum.  God  protect  thee,  iaid  the  rich  man^  enter, 
^  and  remain  in  peace.  Ibrahim  lived  fereral  months  in 
*^  this  houfe,  without  being  queftioned  by  his  hoft.  But, 
^  aCkonifhed  to  fee  htm  every  day  go  out  on  horfeback,  and 

return,  at  the  feme  hour,  he  ventuied  one  day  to  enquire 
**  the  reafon — I  have  been  informed,  replied  the  rich  man, 

that  aperfon  named  Ibrahim,  the  ion  of  SoUman,  is  con- 
^  cealed  in  this  towns  he  has  (lain  my  &Aer,  and  I  am 
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cure  they  acquainted  with  game^lawSj  or  gkbei» 

or  feigniorial,  or  ecclcliailical  tithes,  franc  fiefs 
or  alienation  fines  *,  every  thing  is  held»  as  I 
liave  faidj  in  freehold :  Every  man,  after  pay« 
ing  his  miri  and  his  rent,  is  raafter  of  his 
property.  In  ihort,  by  a  particular  privilege^ 
the  Druzes  and  Maronites  pay  no  fine  for 
their  fucceffion ;  nor  does  the  Emir,  like  the 
Sultan^  arrogate  to  himfelf  original  and  um« 

fcarching  for  him  to  retaliate. — Then  I  knew,  faid  Ibra- 
him,  that  God  had  purpofely'  conduiSled  me  to  that 
^  fdace  I  I  adored  his  decree,  and,  refigning  myfelf  to 
^  death,  I  anfwered, — God  has  determined  to  avenge  thee^ 
«^  ofl^nded  mani  thy  victim  is  at  thy  feet.  The  rich  man^ 
^  aftonUhed,  replied,— '-O!  ftranger!  I  fee  thy  misfbrtutws 
have  made  thee  weary  of  life ;  thou  feekeft  to  lofe  it, 
but  my  hand  cannot  commit  fuch  a  crime*— I  do  not 
deceive  thee,  faid  Ibrahim;  thy  father  was  fuch  a  one; 
we  met  each  other  in  fuch  a  place,  and  the  aliair  hap- 
*  pened  in  fuc;h  and  fuch  a  manner*   A  violent  trembling 
^  then  feized  the  rich  man;  his  teeth  chattered,  his  eyes 
^  alternately  fparkled  with  fury,  and  overflowed  w^ith 
^  tears.   In  this  agitation^  he  remained  a  long  time  i  at 
length,  turning  to  Ibrahim— To-morrow,  iaid  he,  de« 
fthiy  (hall  join  thee  to  my  father,  and  God  will  have  re- 
^*  taliated.   But  as  for  me,  how  can  I  violate  the  ikcred 
laws  of  hofpttality?  Wretched  ftranger,  fly  from  my 
**  prcfence  !  There,  take  thcfe  hundred  fequins:  Begone 
quickly,  and  let  me  never  behold  thee  more  T* 

ft 
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verfal  property :  there  cxiAs»  nevertlielels^  ia 
the  law  of  inheritance,  aii  imperfeftion  which 
produces  difagreeable  effe&s*  Fathers  have,  as 
in  the  Roman  kw,  the  power  of  preferring 
fuch  of  their  children  as  they  think  proper  ; 
hence  it  has  happened,  in  feveral  families  of 
the  Shaiks,  that  the  whole  property  has  cen- 
tered in  the  fame  perfon,  who  has  perverted  it 
to  the  purpofe  of  intriguing  and  caballing^ 
while  his  relations  remain,  as  they  well  ex^ 
prefs  it,  princes  of  olives  and  cbeeje  9  that  is  to 
fay,  poor  as  peafants. 

In  confequencc  of  their  prejudices,  the 
Druzes  do  not  choofe  to  raake  alliances  out 
of  their  own  families.  They  invariably  pre- 
fer their  relation,  though  indigent,  to  a  rich 
ilranger;  and  poor  peasants  have  been 
known  to  refufe  their  daughters  to  merchants 
of  Saide  and  Bairout,  who  were  worth 
twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  piaftres.  They 
obferve  alfo,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  cuftom 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  dif^'^  that  a  bro- 
ther fhould  elpoufehis  brother's  widow;  but 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  for  they  retain 
that  as  well  as  feveral  other  cuftoms  of  that 
ancient  people,  in  common  with  other  in- 
habitants of  Syria,  and  all  the  Arab  tiibcs.  . 
3  la 
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In  ihort,  th^  proper  and  diflinguifliing  clia- 
radcr  of  the  Druzes,  is,  as  I  have  faid^  a  ibrt 
«f  republican  fpxnt^  which  gives  them  more 
energy  than  any  other  fubjeds  of  the  Tui  kiih 
goveriiment^  and  an  indifference  for  reHgion» 
which  forms  a  itriking  contrail  with  the  zeal 
of  the  Mahometans  and  Chrlftians.  In  otlicf 
refpe&Sj  their  private  life^  their  cuAoms  and 
prejudices^  are  the  lame  with  other  Orientals. 
They  may  marry  feveral  wives^  and  repudiate 
them  when  they  chufe;  but,  except  by  the 
Emir,  and  a  few  men  of  coiiuence,  that  is  rarely 
pradifed*  Occupied  with  their  rural  labours, 
they  experience  neither  artificial  wants,  nor 
thofe  inordinate  paffions,  which  are  produced 
by  the  idlenefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns.  The  veil,  worn  by  their  women >  is 
of  itfdf  a  pre&rvative  againft  thofe  defires 
which  are  the  occaiioa  of  lo  many  evils  in 
fociety*  No  man  knows  the  face  of  any  other 
woman  than  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  fifter, 
and  lifteNin*law*  Every  one  lives  in  the 
boibm  of  his  own  familyi  and  goes  little 
abroad#  The  women^  thole  even  of  the 
Shaiks,  make  the  bread,  roaft  the  coffee,  wafh 
the  linen,  cook  the  visuals,  and  perform  all 
domeiUc  oj£ces.    The^.  men  cultivate  their 
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lands  and  vineyards,  ana  dig  canals  for  wtfer«  * 
ing  them.    In  the  evening  they  fometimes 

aiTcinble  in  the  court,  the  area,  or  houfe  of 
the  chief  of  the  village  or  family.  There^ 
feated  in  a  circle,  with  legs  croiTed,  pipes  in 
their  niouths,  and  poniards  at  their  belts, 
they  difcourfe  of  their  various  labours,  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  their  harvefts>  peace  or 
war,  the  condudt  of  the  Emir,  or  the  amount 
of  the  taxes;  they  relate  paft  tranfadlions, 
difcufs  prefent  interefts,  and  form  conjectures 
on  the  future.    Their  children,  tired  with 
play,  come  frequently  to  lillen }  and  a  Aran* 
ger  is  furprifed  to  hear  them,  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  recounting,  with  a  ierious  air,  why 
Djezzar  declared  war  againft  the  Emir  You- 
fcf,  how  many  purfcs  it  coft  that  prince, 
what  augmentation  there  will  be  of  the  miri, 
how  many  miifkets  there  were  in  the  gamp, 
and  who  had  the  beft  mare.    This  is  their 
only  education.    They  are  neither  tajiight  to 
read  the  Pfalms,  as  among  the  Maronites, 
nor  the  Koran,  like  the  Mahometans ;  hard** 
ly  do  the  Shaiks  know  how  to  write  a  let- 
ter.   But  if  their  minds  be  deftitute  of  uieful 
or  agreeable  information,  at  leall,  they  are  not 
prc-occupicd  by  falfe  and  hurtful  ideas ;  and, 

without 
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without  doubt,  fuch  natural  ignorance  is  well 

worth  all  our  artificial  folly.  This  advan- 
tage refults  from  it,  that  their  underftandings 
being  nearly  on  a  level,  the  inequality  of  con- 
ditions is  lefs  perceptible.  For,  in  fadl,  we 
do  not  perceive  among  the  Druzes  that  great 
diflance  which,  in  inofl  other  focieties,  de- 
grades the  inferior,  without  contributing  to 
the  advantage  of  the  ,  great*  All,  whether 
Shaiks  or  pcafants,  treat  each  other  with  that 
rational  familiarity,  which  is  equally  remote 
fro^  rudencfs  and  fervility.  The  Grand 
Emir,  himfelf,  is  not  a  different  man  from  the 
reft:  he  is  a  good  country  gentleman,  who 
does  not  difdaia  adiBitting  to  his  table  the 
meaneft  farmer* '  In  a  word,  their  manners 
are  thofe  of  ancient  times,  and  that  ruftic 
life,  which  marks  the  origin  of  every  nation ; 
and  provt  the  people  among  whom  they  are 
ftill  found,  are,  as  yet,  only  in  the  infancy  of 
the  focial  flate* 
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"  This  would  be  injuftice  and  tyrannyt  of 

"  which  God  is  incapable  from  the  perfcc- 
"  tion  of  the  divine  nature."  To  this  do^hine, 
which  diametritaUy  oppofes  the  fyftem  of  the 
Sonnites,  the  Motoualis  add  certain  ceremo- 
nies which  increafe  their  mutual  averfion« 
They  curfe  Omar  and  Moawia  as  rebels  and 
ufurpers;  and  celebrate  Ali  and  Hofain  as 
faints  and  martyrs.  They  begin  their  ablu- 
tions at  the  elbow,  inftead  of  the  end  of  the 
finger,  as  is  cuftomary  with  the  Turks  i  they 
thmk  themfelvcs  defiled  by  the  touch  of 
ftrangers,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Eaft,  neither  cat  nor  drink  out  of 
a  veffel  which  has  been  ufed  by  a  peribn  not 
of  their  kd,  nor  will  they  even  fit  with  fuch 

at  the  fame  table. 

Thefe  dodrines  and  cuftoms,  by  feparating 
the  Motoualis  from  their  neighbours,  havcrcn- 
dercd  them  a  diftinA  fociety.  It  is  faid,  they 
have  long  exifted  as  a  nation,  in  this  country, 
though  theirnamehas  never  been  mentioned  by 
any  European  writer  before  the  prefent  century ; 
it  is  not  even  to  be  found  in  the  maps  of 
Danville :  La  Roque,  who  vifited  their  coun- 
try not  a  hundred  years  ago,  gives  them  the 
name  of  Amcdians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in 
later  times,  their  virars,  robberiesj  fuccefs, 

and 
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and  various  changes  of  fortune^  have  ren- 
dered them  of  confcqucncc  ia  Syria*  Till 
about  the  middle  of  this  century^  they  only 
poiTeired  Balbec,  their  capital,  and  a  few 
places  in  the  vall^,  and  Anti  Lebanon,  which 
feems  to  have  been  their  original  couptry. 
At  that  period,  we  find  tliem  under  a  Uke 
government  with  the  Dnizes,  that  is  under 
a  number  of  Shaiks,  with  one  principal 
chief,  of  the  family  of  Harfou£h.  After  the 
yeaf  1750,  they  eftabliflied  themfelves  among 
the  heights  of  liekaa,  and  got  footing  in 
Lebanon,  where  they  obtained  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Maronites,  almoft  as  far  as  Beihar«- 
rai.  They  even  incommoded  'them  fo  much 
by  their  ravages,  as  to  oblige  the  Emir  Youfcf 
to  attack  them  with  open  force,  and  expel  them  ^ 
but,  on  the  other  fide,  they  advanced  along 
^  the  river,  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sour» 
(Tyre).  In  this  fituation,  Shaik  Daher  had 
the  addrefs,  in  1760,  to  attach  them  to  his 
party.  The  Pachas  of  Saide  and  Damafcus 
claimed  tributes,  which  they,  had  neglcdled 
paying,  and  complained  of  ieveral  robberies 
contuxiitted  on  their  fubjo^s  by  the  Motou- 
alls  i  they  were  defirous  of  chaftifmg  thera, 

but  thi$  vengeance  was  neither  certain  nor 
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cafy.  Daher  interpofed,  and^  by  becoming 
(ecurity  for  the  tribute,  and  promiiing  to 

prevent  any  depredations,  acquired  allies  who 
were  able,  as  it^is  laid,  to  arm  ten  thoufand 
horfemen,  all  reiolute  and  formidable  troops. 
Shortly  after,  they  took  pofleffion  of  Sour,  and 
made  this  village  their  principal  iea-port. 
In  1 77 If  they  were  of  great  fervlce  to  Ali 
Bey  and  Dahcr,  againft  the  Turks.  Btit 
£mir  Ypuief,  having,  in  their  abieace,  armed 
the  Diuzes,  ravaged  their  country.    He  was 
befieging  the  caftle  of  Djezin,  when  the  Mo-^ 
toualis,  returning  from  Damafcus,  received 
intelligence  of  this  invaiion.  At  the  relation 
of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Druzes» 
an  advanced  corps,  of  only  live  hundred  men, 
were  fo  enraged,  that  they  immediately  ruihed 
forward  againft  the  enemy,  determined  to  periih 
•  in  taking  vengeance.    But  the  furprize  and* 
confufion  they  occaiioned,  and  the  difcord 
which  reigned  between  the   two  factions 
of  Manfour  and  Youfef,  fo  much  favoured 
this  defperate  attack,  that  th^  whole  army» 
conlifting  of  twenty-five  tlioufand  men,  was 
completely  overthrown. 

In  the  following  year,  the  affairs  of  Daher 
taking  a  favourable  turn,  the  zeal  of  the 

Motoualis 
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IVIoutoualis  cooled  tcnvards  him,  and  they 
£iially  abandoned  him  in  the  catafirophe  in 
-which  he  loft  his  iile.  But  they  have  fuffer ed 
for  their  imprudence,  under  the  adminiftratioa 
of  the  Pacha  who  fucceeded  him.  Since  the 
year  1777*  Djezzar,  mafterof  Acre  and  Saide, 
-has  inceiTantly  laboured  to  deftroy  them.  His 
periecution  forced  them^  in  1784,  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Driizes,  and  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Emir  ¥oufef.    Though  re- 
ducei  to  lefs  than  feven  hundred  armed  men, 
they  did  niorc  in  that  caiiipaign  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  thoufand  Druzes  and  Maronites, 
aHembled  at  Dair-el-Kamar.    They  alone 
took  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Mar-Djebaa,  and 
put  to  the  fword  fifty  or  fucty  Arnauts  (t)^ 
who  defended  it.     But  the  milundeiftand- 
ing  which  prevailed  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
Druzes  having  rendered  abortive  all  their 
operations,  the  Pacha  has  obtained  polTeffion 
of  the  whole  valley^  and  the  city  of  Balbec 
itfelf.    At  this  period,  not  more  than  five 
hundred  families  of  the  Motoualis  remained, 
who  took  refuge  in  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
Lebanon  of  the  Maronitcs ;  and,  driven,  as 

{i)  The  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  MacedoniaA 
Ittid  EpirotfoUiers* 
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they  now  are,  from  their  native  foil,  itispn>«^ 

bable  they  wiU  foon  be  totally  annihilated,  and 
even  their  very  name  become  extin^. 

Such  are  the  diiUn<^  tribes  we  ho4  in  Syria. 
The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
coniiderably  the  moft  numerous,  ate,  as  I 
have  iaid,  compofed  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Arabs.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  a 
fketch  of  the  divifions  of  the  country,  under 
the  Turkifli  adminiftration,  and  to  add  a  few 
general  reflexions  on  its  forces  and  revenues, 
its  form  of  government,  and,  the  chara<^ers 
and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  thefe  particulars,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  com^ 
motions,  which,  in  our  days,  were  on  the 
point  of  producing  an  important  revolution* 
and  ereding  an  independent  power  in  Syria  ^ 
I  mean  the  infurre<£tion  of  Shaik  Daher,  who, 
for  many  years,  attrafted  the  attention  of  Po- 
liticians. A  fuccindl  narrative  of  his  hiftory 
muft  be  the  more  interefting  as  it  is  new,  and 
as  the  accounts  we  have  feen  in  the  Gazettes  of 
'  Europe  are  ill  calculated  to  fumiih  a  juft  idea 
of  the  real  iUte  of  affairs  in  thele  diftant 
countries. 

•  ■  CHAP. 
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Summary  of  the  btjlory  of  Daier,  fon  of  Omar^ 
who  governed  at  Acre  from  1750/^  ^77^ 

SHaik  Daher,  who,  in  our  time,  has  given 
lb  much  trouble  to  the  Porte,  was  an  Arabun 
by  birth,  deicended  from  one  of  thofe  tribes 
of  Bedouins  who  ufually  encamp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  environs  of  Lake  Ta- 
baria,  (the  ancient  .Tiberias).    His  enemies 
arQ  fond  of  reminding  us,  that,  in  his  youth, 
be  was  a  camel  driver  1  but  this  circumftance^ 
which  does  honour  to  his  abilities,  by  fug- 
gefting  the  difficulties  he  muft  have  encoua* 
tencd  in  bis  rife,  has,  befides,  in  this  coun« 
try,  notJiing  incompatible  witli  a  diftinguilh- 
ed  birth :  it  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  ufual 
with  the  Arab  princes,  to  employ  them* 
ielves  in  occupations  which  appear  to  us 
mean*    Thus  I  have  already  obierved,  that 
the  Shaiks  themfelves  guide  tlieir  camels,  and 
look  after  their  horfcs,  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  grind  the  corn,  bake  the  bread, 
waihthe  linen,  and  fetch  water,  as  in  the 
times  of  Abraham,  and  Homer;  and  this 
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£mple  and  laborious  life»  poflibly,  contributes 
more  to  happinefs  than  that  hilkfs  inadlivky, 
and  fatiating  luxury  which  furround  the  great 
in  poliihed  nations.  As  for  Daher,  it  is  cer-» 
tain  that  he  was  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
families  of  the  country.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  Omar»  about  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  he  divided  the  government 
with  his  uncle  and  two  brothers.  His  do- 
main was  Safad,  a  imall  town  and  ibrong- 
hold  in  the  inouatains,  to  the  north- weft  of 
the  Lake  of  Tabaria,  to  which  he  fhortly  af- 
ter added  Tabaria  itfelf •  There  Pocock  (u) 
found  him,  v\  1737,  occupied  in  fortifying 
himfelf  againft  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus^  who» 
not  long  before,  had  ftrangled  one  of  his 
brothers.  In  1742,  another  Pacha,  named 
Soliman-el-adm,  befieged  hiai  there,  and  bom- 
barded the  place,  to  the  great  aftonifhmcnt  of 
all  Syria,  where  bombs  are  but  little  knownj, 
even  at  prefent  (x).  In  fpite  of  his  courage^ 
Daher  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity; 
when  a  fortunate,  and,  as  it  is  alledgedjt 

(u)  Pococke*s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  6^ 

{x)\  have  feen  letters  o£  M.  Jean  Jofeph  Blaiic„  a  mer- 
chant of  Acre,  who  was  in  Soliman*s  camp,  at  this  time,  in 
wliich  a  ciicumflaatial  account  is  given  of  thi:»  aifali. 

not 
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not  a  caiual  incident,  relieved  him  from  his 
cmbarrafiment.  A  violent  and  fuddcn  cholic 
carried  off  Soliman  in  two  days.  Afad*el-adm, 
his  brother  and  fucce&r,  wanted  either  the 
fame  motives,  or  the  fame  inclinations,  to 

*  continue  the  war,  and  Daher  was  unmolefted 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  But  his  ac- 
tivity, and  the  intrigues  of  his  neighbours, 
foon  gave,  him  other  employment.  Reafons 

'  of  intereft  embroiled  him  with  his  uncle  and 
brother,  reeoutfe  Was  bad  to  arms  more  than 
once,,  and  Daher,  always  vid:orious,  thought 
it  beft  to  conclude  tlicfe  diiputes  by  the 
death  of  his  competitors* 

Invefted,  then,  with  the  whole  power  of  his 
family,  «n  •  abfolute  mafter  erf  its  force,  new 
.profpedls  opened  to  his  ambition.  The 
commerce  in  which  he  engaged,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  all  the  Aiiatic  princes  and 

*  governors,  made  him  feniible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  fea»  He  conceived  that  a  port  in  his 
hands  would  become  a  public  market,  to 
whichftfangers  reforting,  a  competition  would 
arife  favourable  to  the  falc  of  his  commodi- 
ties. Acre,  fituated  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  under  bis  cyc^  was  iiiittd  to  his  defigns, 
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&ncc  for  ieveral  years  lie  had  tran£ufled  bulinefs 
there  with  the  French  faftors.  This  town  was 
in  reality  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  miierable  open 
village,  without  defence.  The  Pacha  of 
Saide  maintained  there  an  Aga»  and  a  few^ 
foldiers,  who  dared  not  fhew  themfelves  in 
the  field ;  while  the  Bedouins  really  go- 
verned, and  were  maAers  of  all  the  countty, 
up  to  its  ,.veiy  gates.  The  pl^in,  fo  fertile 
in  former  times,  was  nothing  but  an  extenfivp 
vrafte,  on  which  the  waters  ftagnated,  and  in-> 
fedled  the  environs  by  their  vapours.  ^Thft  ^ 
ancient  harbour  was  choaked  up,  but  the 
road  of  Haifa,  which  is  dependant  on  it,  was 
fo  advantageoufly  fituateJ  that  Daher  de- 
termined to  gain  pofieiiion  of  it.  A  pretext 
was  neceilary,  which  was  foon  furaiihed  hy 
the  condudt  of  the  Aga. 

One  day,  while  fome  warlike  iloreSt  in- 
tended to  be  employed  againft  the  Shaik^ 
were  landing,  Daher  marched  brifkly  to-^ 
wards  Acre,  lent  a  menacing  letter  to  the 
Aga,  which  made  him  take  to  flight,  and  en- 
tered the  town,  where  he  eftabliihed  himfelf, 
without  refiilance :  this  liappened  about  the 
year  1749*  He  ivas  then  fixty-three  years 
old.   This  age  fcems  rather  too  advanced 

for 
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fot  fuch  enterprizes  1  but  when  we  recoye(^y 
that,  in  1776,  at  near  ninety,  he  ftill  boldly 
inounted  a  fiery  fteed,  it  is  evident  he  was 
much  younger  than  that  age  ufually  imphes. 
So  bold  a  mcafure  could  not  pafs  unnoticed ; 
this  he  forcfawj  there^e  inftantly  dif- 
patched  a  letter  to  the  Pacha  of  Saide,  repre«* 
renting  to  him  that  the  a£^r  was  entirely  per- 
ibnal  between  him  and  the  Aga,  and  proteAing 
that  he  was  not  leis^  the  very  fubmiflive  iub- 
jc£t  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Pacha;  that  he 
would  pay  the  tribute  of  the  diftridt  he  now 
occupied,  as  had  been  done  heretofore  by  the 
Aga ;  and  would  undertake  befides  to  reilrain 
the  Arabs,  and  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  reftore  this  ruined  country.  -This  appli- 
cation, backed  by  a  few  thouiand  Sequins, 
{mxlaced  its  effect  in  the  Divans  of  Saide,  and 
Conftantinople :  his  reafons  were  acknow« 
ledged  juft,  and  all  his  demands  granted. 

Not  that  the  Porte  was  the  dupe  of  the 
proteftations  of  Daher;  it  is  too  much  ac*. 
Cuftomed'  to  fuch  proceedings  to  miftake 
them ;  but  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Turi^,  not 
to  keep  their  vafials  in  too  ilri^^  an  obe- 
dience; they  have  long  been  convinped^  that 
were  they  to  make  war  with  all  rebels,  it 

would 
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would  be  an  endlels  labour,  and  occafioil  ^ 
Tall  confumption  of  men  and  money  1  without 
reckoning  the  riik  of  irequent  defeats,  and 
the  confequent  encouragement  to  xevolt. 
Their  plan,  therefore,  is  to  be  patient ; 
forizt/yj^  and  excite  the;,  neighbours,  rela« 
tions,  and  children  of  the  revolters  againft 
them;  and,  fooner,  or  later,  the  rebels,  who 
uniformly  follow  the  fame  Acps^  fuHer  the 
fame  fate,  and  end  by  enriching  die  Sultan 
with  their  fpoils. 

Daher,  on  his  part,  well  knew  the  real 
value  of  this  apparent  friendihip. .  Acre^ 
which  he  intended  for  his  reUdence,  was  def- 
titute  of  defence,  and  might  eafily  be  furpri- 
zed,  either  by  &a  or  land;  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  fortify  it.  In  the  year  1750, 
under  prete3tt  of  building  himfelf  a  houfe, 
he  eredbed,  on  the  northern  point  towarda 
the  fea,  a  palace,  which  he  proyided  with 
cannon.  He  then  built  f^veral  towers  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour,  and  encloied  the  town 
by  a  wall,  in  which  he  left  only  two  gates* 

(y )  TThe  Arabs,  in  reference  to  this,  have  a  fmgular  pro- 
ven^, Wliich  admirably  paints  this  conduA :  ^The  Ofinanlif 

"  fii)  ihi.) ,  caLch  hares  with  waggons,**_ 
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Thcfe  by  the  Turks  were  imagined  veiy 
ipraiidable  works^  though  they  would  be 

laughed  at  in  Europe.  The  palace  of  Daher, 
with  its  lofty  and  flight  walls,  its  narrow 
ditch^  and  antique  turrets^  is  incapable  of 
the  fmalldl  refinance:  four  field  pieces  would 
demolifhy  in  two  difcharges,  both  the  walls 
and  the  wretched  cannon  mounted  on  them, 
at  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  wall  of  the 
town  is  AiU  more  feeble  it  has  neither  foffe, 
nor  rampart,  and  is  nor.  three  feet  thick. 
Through  all  this  part  of  Afia,  baftions,  lines 
of  defence,  covered  ways,  ramparts,  and,  in 
Ihort,  every  thing  relative  to  niodcrn  lortifica- 
tioD>  are  utterly  unknown.  A  fingle  thirty 
gun  frigate  would,  without  ditiiculty,  bom* 
bard 5  and  lay  in  ruins,  the  whole  coaft:  but, 
as  this  ignorance  is  common  both  to  the  af- 
failants  and  defendants,  the  balance  remains 

w 

equalv 

After  thefe  precautions,  Daher  occupied 
himfelf  in  ciTcviliiig  fueh  a  reforaiadoa  in  the 
country  as  ihould  augment  his  power.  The 
Arabs  of  Sakcr,  Muzaina,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  had  cauied  a  defertion  of  the 
Peafants,  by  their  inroads  and  devaftations : 
he  undertook  to  repel  them;  and  by  alter- 
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nately  employing  prayers  and  menaces,  pre-* 
fents  and  arms,  reftored  lecurity  to  the  huC- 
bandman,  who  might  now  fow  his  com^ 
without  fear  of  feeing  the  harveft  deftroyed^ 
or  carried  ofF  by  robbers*  The  excellence  of 
the  foil  attradled  cultivators,  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  fecurity,  that  blefling  fo  precious 
to  thofe  who  have  lived  in  a  ftate  of  con-^ 
tinual  alarm,  was  a  flill  ftronger  inducement* 
The  fame  of  Dahcr  fpread  through  Syria,  and 
Mahometan  and  Chriilian  farmers,  every  where 
defpoiled  and  harralTcJ,  took  refuge,  in  great 
numbers,  with  a  prince  under  whom  tfa^ 
were  fure  to  find  both  civil  and  religious 
liberty*  A  colony  of  Greeks  emigrated 
from  Cyprus,  now  nearly  defolated,  by  the 
oppreflions  of  the  governor,  the  infiirreftions 
they  produced,  ^nd  the  cruelty  with  which 
Kior  Pacha  expiated  fuch  ottences  (z)^  To 
thcfe,  Daher  afligned  a  fpot  of  ground,  under 
the  walls  of  Acre^  which  they  laid  out  into 
gardens.  The  Europeans,  who  found  a 
ready  fale  for  their  merchandize,  formed  nu-« 

' z)  When  Kior  Pacha  came  to  Cyprtfp,  he  threw  a 
number  of  the  revolters,  from  the  tops  of  the  walls  upon 
iron  hooker,  whcrt  they  remsined  fulpended,  till  they  expired 
ill  JrcaJiul  tomiciits*  • 
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xnerous  fettlement^;  the  lands  were  cleared^ 
the  waters  drained,  the  air  became  purer, 
and  the  country  at  once  falubrious  ajid  piea* 
iant; 

To  ftrengthcn  hinifclf  ftill  morCi  Daher 
renewed  his.  alliances  with  the  great  tribes  of 
the  defert,  among  whom  he  had  difpofed  of 
his  children  in  marriage*  This  policy  had 
ieveral  advantages  for,  in  them,  he  fecured 
an  inviolable  afylum,  in  cafe  of  accidents; 
by  this  meanS^  alfo,  he  kept  in  check  the 
Pacha  of  Damafcus,  and  procured  excellent 
horfes^  of  which  he  was  always  palSonately 
fond.  He  courted,  therefore,  the  Shaiks  of 
Anaza,  of  Sardia,  and  Sakcr.  Then,  fur  the 
firft  time,  were  feen  in  Acre,  thofe  little  ihrivel- 
led  andfwarthy  Arabs,  who  were  beheld  with 
aftonifhment  even  by  the  Syrians:  he  furniftied 
them  with  arms  and  cloathing:  and  the  defert, 
alfo,  for  the  firft  time,  beheld  men  in  clofc 
dreiTeSi  and  armed  with  muikets  and  piftols, 
inftcad  of  bows  and  match-lock-guns. 

For  fome  years,  the  Pachas  of  Saide  and 
Damafcus  had  been  incommoded  by  the 
Motoualis,  who  pillaged  their  lands,  and  re- 
fufed  their  tribute.  Dahcr,  fenfible  of  the 
advantage  to  be  made  of  thefe  allies,  firit  in- 

II  2  terpofed 
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terpofed  as  mediator,  and  afterwards,  in  order 

to  accommodate  the  parties,  oifered  to  become 
fecurity  for  the  Motoualis,  and  pay  their 
tribute*  The  Pachas  accepted  this  propoia.}^ 
which  rendered  their  revenues  certain,  and 
Daher  was  content  with  the  bargain  he  had 
made,  fince  he  had  lecured  the  friendiliip  of 
a  people  who  could  bring  ten  thoufand  horfe 
into  the  field. 

The  Shaik,  however,  did  not  peaceably 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours;  fince  he 
ftill  had  to  fear  the  attacks  of  a  jealous 
fuperior,  and  his  power  was  ihaken  at  home, 
by  domeftic  enemies,  almoft  as  dangerous. 
Agreeable  to  the  wretched  policy  of  the  eaft:» 
he  had  beftowed  feparate  governments  on  his 
fbns,  and  placed  them  at  a  diftance  from  him^ 
in  countries  which  were  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance*  From  this  arrangement  it  fol- 
iuwcd,  that  thefe  Shaiks,  feeing  themfelves 
the  children  of  a  great  prince,  wiflied  to  fup- 
port  a  fuitable  ftate,  fo  that  their  revenues 
loon  fell  fliort  of  tlicir  expences.  Their  fub- 
•  jedts  were  oppreffed  by  them  and  their  agents, 
and  complaints  were  made  to  Daher,  who 
reprimanded  them;  and  court  flatterers  ir- 
ritating both  parties,  a  quarrel  was  the  con- 
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feqoence^  and  ^  war  broke  out  between  the 
£uher  and  his  children.  The  brothers,  too, 
frequently  quarrelled  with  each  other,  which 
was  another  cauie  of  war.  Beiides  the 
Sbaik  was  growing  old,  and  his  ions,  who 
coniidered  him  as  having  arrived  at  the  ufual 
limits  of  human  life,  longed  to  anticipate  the 
fucceffion.  He  muft  neceflarily  leave  a  prin* 
cipal  heir  to  his  titles  and  power ;  each 
j;hought  himfclf  entitled  to  the  preference, 
and  this  competition  furniihed  a  freih  fubjed: 
of  jealouly  and  diffention.  From  motives  of 
narrow  and  contemptible  policy,  Daher 
fomented  the  diicord ;  this  might  indeed  pro« 
^uce  the  effedl  of  keeping  his.foldiery  in 
exercife,  and  inuring  them  to  war  5  but,  be- 
lides  that  it  was  produdive  of  numberiefs 
difur  JcrS;,  it  had  the  farther  inconvenience  of 
cauling  |i  dUiipatioii  of  treafure,  which  obii* 
ged  him  tQ  have  recourfe  to  ruinous  expe- 
dients: the  puftpm-houie  duties  were  aug- 
mented, and  cQmmQrQe«  unabk  to  fupport  the 
additional  burtlicp,  rapidly  declined.  Thefe 
civil  wars,  befides,  were  deftrudtive  to  agricuU 
ture,  which  cannot  be  injured,  without  the 
confequences  being  always  lenfibly  felt  in  a 
it^Vtc  fo  limited  as  the  imali  territories  of  Daher. 

H  3  Nor 
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Nor  did  die  Divan  of  Conftantinople  be-* 
liold  without  jealouly,  the  increafing  powep 
of  Daher;  and  his  ambitipiis  views,  which 
were  now  become  apparent,  inqreafed  its  fuf« 
picion$9  which  were  far  from  being  removed, 
by  a  requeft  he  foon  after  prefentcd.  TiU  that 
time,  lie  liad  only  held  his  domains  under  the 
title  of  a  renter,  and  byahnualleafe.  His  vanity 
could  no  longer  fubmit  to  this  reftridion  j'and, 
as  he  poiTefled  all  the  eflentials  of  power,  he  af- 
pired  to  its  titles:  nay,  perhaps,  he  thought 
themneceiTary,  more  eifedtually  to  eftabliih  his 
authority  over  his  children,  and  his  fubjedts, 
About  the  year,  1 768,  he,  therefore,  folicited  a 
permanent  inveftiture  of  his  government,  for 
himfelf  and  hh  fucceflbr,  and  demanded  to  be 
proclaimed,  SiaiA  of  Acre^  Prince  of  Princes^ 
Governor  of  Nazareth ^  'Tahar'tiy  and  Safady 
and  Shaik  of  all  Galilee.  The  Porte  conceded 
every  thing  to  fear  and  money :  but  this  proof 
of  his  ambition,  avvcikeiicd  more  aiid  inorc 
her  jealoufy  and  difpleafure. 

There  were,  befides,  too  many  caufes  of 
complaint,  which  though  palliated  by  Daher, 
could  not  but  increafe  this  diilrufl,  and 
roufe  a  delire  of  vengeance.  Such  was  the 
adventure  of  the  celebrated  pillage  of  the 
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Camvan  of  Mecca,  in  1757.  Sixty  thoufand 
pilgrims  plundered,  and  difperfed  over  the 
defert»  a  great  number  deftroyed  by  fword  or 
fainiae>  woinen  reduced  to  ilavery,  the  io& 
of  immenfe  riches,  and,  above  all,  the  facri- . 
iegious  violation  of  fo  folemn  an  adt  of 
religion  produced  a  comgiotion  in  the  em- 
pire, which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  plun- 
dering Arabs  were  the  Allies  of  ,Daher»  who 
received  them  at  Acre,  and  there  permitted 
them  to  fell  their  booty.  The  Porte  loaded 
him  with  the  bittereil  reproachee^  but  he 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  to  ap- 
peaie  the  Divan,  by  iending  the  white  ban- 
ner of  the  prophet  to  Conftantinople. 

Such  alfo  was  the  affair  of  the  Maltcfo 
Corfairs,  For  iome  years  they  had  infefted 
the  coafts  of  Syria,  and,  under  the  falfe  pre- 
text of  a  neutral  flag,  were  received  into  the 
iroad  pf  Acre:  where  they  unloaded  their 
fpoils,  and  fuld  the  prizes  they  had  taken 
from  the  Turks.  No  fooner  were  thefe 
abules  divulged,  than  the  Mahometans  ex- 
claimed againft  the  facrilege,  and  the  Porte 
thundered  vengeance.  Palmer  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  fait,  apd,  to  prove  lie  no  way- 
favoured  a  cpmmerce  fo  difgraccful  to  the 
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ftate  and  to  religion,  armed  two  galliots,  aiu) 
feat  them  to  lea,  with  olleniible  orders  to 
drive  off  the  Maltefe.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
theic  galliots  committed  no  hoftilities  agatnft 
the  Maltefe,  but  ferved,  on  the  contrary,  ta 
correfpond  with  them  at  fea,  remote  from  all 
witnclles.  Daher  did  more:  he  pretended 
the  road  of  Haifa  was  without  defence i  that 
the  enemy  might  take  (helter  there  in  fpite  of* 
him,  and  required  the  Porte  to  build  a  for^- 
trcfs  there,  and  provide  it  with  cannon,  at  thQ 
ex  pence  of  the  Sultan:  his  demand  was  com* 
plied  with,  and  Daher,  fhortly  after,  pro- 
cured the  fort  to  be  adjudged  ufelefs,  de-^ 
molilhed  it,  and  tranlported  the  brafs  cannoa 
from  thence  to  Acre. ' 

Thefe  things  kept  alive  the  difcontent  and 
alarms  of  the  Divan,  and  though  thefe  were 
diminiihed  by  the  great  age  of  Daher ;  the 
turbulent  fpirit  of  his  fons,  and  the  military 
talents  of  Ali,  the  eldeft  of  them,  flill  gave 
the  Porte  much  uneafinefs:  ftie  dreaded  to 
fee  an  independent  power  perpetuate  itlelf, 
and  even  become  formidable ;  but,  fteady  to 
her  ordinary  fyftem,  refrained  from  open  hof- 
tilities,  aud  proceeded  by  fecret  means:  fhe 
fent  Capidjis,  excited  doincllic  quarrels,  and 

had 
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had  recourfe  to  meafurcs  eapabte  at  kaft  cf 
pievmting,  for  a  timey  the .  coniequences  fho 
£sared. 

The  moft  perfevering  among  all  the  agents 
ihe  employed,  was  that  Oimany  Pacha  of  Da-t 
mafcus,  whom  wc  have  Icen  ad:  a  leading  part 
in  the  war  of  Ali  Bey.  He  had  merited  the 
favour  of  the  Porte»  by  difcovering  the  trea«. 
fares  of  Soliman  Pacha,  whofe  Mamlouk  hff 
was.  The  perfonal  hatred  he  bore  to  Daher» 
and  the  known  adlivity  of  his  charaiter,  were 
ftill  greater  recommendations.  He  was  con-* 
iidered  as  a  proper  counterpoife  to  Daher,  and 
was  accordingly  named  Pacha  of  Daniafcus  in 
1760,  To  give  him  additional  wdight,  his 
two  fons  were  appointed  to  the  pachaUcs  of 
Tripoli  and  Saide ;  and,  to  throw  ftill  greater 
power  Into  his  hands,  in  1765,  Jeruialem  and 
all  Pakftine  were  added  to  hi§  appanage. 

Oiman  perfectly  ieconded  the  views  of  the 
PcMTte ;  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  polfeilioA  of 
his  government,  he  greatly  annoyed  Daher. 
He  augmented  the  tribute  of  the  lands  he  held 
under  the  pachalic  of  Damafcus :  tlie  Shaik 
refifted,  the  Pacha  menaced,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent the  quarrel  would  come  to  a  fpeedy  iiTue. 
Ofman  watched  tlie  oppoi  tunity  to  ilrike  a  blow 

which 
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which  (hould  bring  the  matter  to  dcci&cm :  thi^ 
at  length  preiented  kfelf,  and  war  broke  out. 

Every  year  the  Pacha  of  Damalcus  make^ 
what  is  jcailed  the  circuit  faj  of  his  govern- 
ment^  the  objed  of  which  is  to  levy  the  miri 
or  inipoil  on  tac  lands.  Oa  this  occaiion  he 
idways  takes  with  him  a.  body  of  troops,: 
Urong  enough  to  lupport  his  authoriQ^  He 
thought  to  avail  himfelf  of  thio  opportunity 
to  iurprife  Daher ;  and»  followed  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  troops,  took  his  route,  as  ufual^ 
towards  the  country  of  Nablous.  Daher  was(: 
then  belieging  a  caille  defended  by  two  of  his 
fons  :  his  danger  was  the  greater,  as  he  relied 
pn  a  truce  with  the  Pacha,  and  hQ  owed  hi^ 
(ieliverance  to  his  good  fortune. 

One  evening,  at  the  moment  he  leaft  ex- 
pe&ed  it,  a  Tartar  courier  fij  brought  hin^ 
fome  letters  from  Lonftantiaople.  Daher^ 
opened  them,  and,  immediately  fufpending- 
all  hoftilities,  difpatched  a  horfeman  to  hi^ 
children,  and  deiired  them  to  prepare  a  fupper 
for  him  and  three  pf  his  attendants,  for  that 

(a)  This  is  pradifcu  in  almoft  all  the  great  pachalics^ 
where  the  vailals  are  in  but  little  fubjedion, 

(b)  Thp  Tartars  perform  the  office  of  couriers  n\ 
Turkejr. 

he 
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Ke  had  afFairs  to  communicate  of  the  laft  im-* 
portance  to  the^  all.    The  charad:er  of  Da^ 
Iicr  vras  known ;  his  fons  obey  him  5  he  ar:^ 
rives  at  the  appointed  hour;  they  fup-chear^ 
fulJy  together ;  and^  at  the  end  of  the  repaft^ 
he  produces   his   kltcrs  and  reads  ihemj 
they  were  from  his  fples  at  Conftantiriople^ 
and  to  the  following  purport :— "  Th^t  the 
Sultan-  had  deceived  him  in  the  laft  par* 
don  he  had  fent  him ;  that  he  had,  at  the 
fame  inftant,  delivered  a  kat^Jherif  ( c)  agalnft 
his  head  and  property ;  that  every  thing 
.was  concerted  between  the  three  Pachas^ 
Ofman,  and  his  fons,  to  circumvent  and 
5<  deftroy  him  and  his  family ;  and  that  the 
Pacha  was  marching  in  force  towards  Na- 
blous  to  furprife  him/*    The  aftonifhment 
this  intelligence  excited,  may  eafily  be  ima« 
^incd;  a  council  was  immediately  held,  in 
which  the  opinions  were  divided.  The  great- 
eft  number  were  for  marching  with  all  their 
|uices  againft  the ^ Pacha;  but  the  eldeft  of 

(f )  Kat-fhcnf,  which  words  fignify,  Nohle  fignature^  is 
^  letter  of  profcription  conceived  in  thefe  terms :  *^  Such  a 

mi^  who  art  the  fiavi  of  my  Sublime  PortCy  go  to  fucb  a 
**  eney  my  Jlave^  and  bri^g  back  bis  head  to  my  fcet^  at  the 
ff  peril  of  thy  own*\ 

Daher'f 
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Daher's  fons,  A    who  has  rendered  himfelf 
illuftrious  in.  Syria,  by  his  exploits,  repre- 
fcnted,  that  a  large  anr.y  could  ncft  raarcli 
quick  enough  to  furprife  the  Pacha ;  that  he 
>vuuld  have  time  {o  prpvide  for  his  defence, 
and  the  difgracc  of  violating  the  truce  fall  on 
them  J  that  nothing  could  be  effected  but  by 
a  coup  de  main^  >Yhiph  he  would  take  upoa  * 
bimfelf*    He  ^eipanded  five  hundred  horfe  ^ 
his  cqurage  w^s  known,  and  hx^  demand  ac*<» 
ce^ed  to.    He  fet  off  immediately^  march-, 
ihg  all  night,  aqd  cpncealing  himfelf  during 
the  day  i  and  the  following  night  was  lb 
expeditious,  as  to  reach  the  enemy  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  fecond  day.    The  Turks,, 
according  to  cuftom,  were  aileep  in  theu: 
framp,  without  order,  and  without  centinels. 
Ali  and  his  cavalry  fell  upon  them,  fabre  iu 
Iiand,   cutting  to  pieces  every  thing  that 
came  in  their  way^  4^1  was  pani(  and  tu« 
mult ;  the  very  name  of  AH  fprqad  terror 
throughout  the  camp,  and  the  Turks  fled  ir^ 
the  utmoll  confufion.    The  Pacha  had  not 
even  time  to  put  on  his  peliffe  :  fcarcely  was 
he  out  of  his  tent,  before  Ali  arrived,  who 
made  himfclf  mafter  of  his  cpifer,  his  lhavvJs, 
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ills  pcliffcs,  his  poniard,  his  ncrkeel  ( dj,  and, 
to  compleat  his  fuccefs,  the  kit-llicrif  of  the 
Sultan.  From  this  moment  there  was  open 
war,  which  was  carried  on,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country,  by  inroads  and  fkir- 
miflies,  in  which  the  Tupks  but  rarely  gained 
•the  advantage* 

The  expences  it  dccafioned  foon  drained  the. 
coffers  of  the  Pacha  i  and,  to  reimburic  thcn^ 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  grand  expedient  of  the 
.Turks*  He  levied  contributions  on  the 
towns,  villages,  and  individuals;  whoever 
was  fufpeded  of  having  money,  was  fum- 
tnoned,  baftinadoed,  and  plundered.  Theic 
cppreiiions  had  occalioned  a  revolt  at  Raiiila 
in  Paleftine  the  very  firft  year  he  obtained  the 
government,  which  he  luppreiled  by  ilUl 
more  odious  cruelties.  Two  yeaii>  after,  iu 
1767,  iimilar  conduft  occafioncd  a  revolt  at 
Gaza.  He  renewed  thefe  proceedings  at  Yafa, 
in  1769,  where,  among  other  adts  of  defpo- 
tifm,  he  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Reiident  %S  Venice,  John  Da- 
midna,  a  refpedtable  .old  man,  whuiii  he  put 

'   {d)  A  pipe^  in  the  Ferfian  manner,  confifting  of  a  large 

flaik  rillc^d  with  water,  through  which  the  fmoke  pafTes^ 
atid  is  punficd,  before  it  reaches  the  mouth. 

to 
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to  tlie  lorture,  by  five  bundled  flrokcs  on  the 
foles  of  his  fcetj  and  who  could  only  pre- 
ierve  the  feeble  remains  of  liie^  by  coliei^ng 
from  his  own  fortune,  and  the  puncs  of  all 
his  friends;  a  fum  of  near  fixty  thoufand 
livrcsj  (twcnty-hvc  hundred  pounds),  for 
the  Pacha.  This  tyranny  Is  common  in  Tur- 
key i  but  as  it  is  not  ufually  either  fo  violent, 
•or  lb  general,  fuch  cruelties  drove  the  oppref- 
fed  to  defpair.  The  people  began  to  mur^ 
mur  on  every  fide^  and  Paleftine,  emboldened 
by  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  now  in  a  ftate  of 
rebellion,  threatened  to  call  in  a  foreign  pro- 
teftor. 

Under  thefc  circumftances,  Ali  Bey,  the 
tonqncror  of  Mecca  and  the  Said,  turned  his 
projeds  of  aggrandifement  toward  Syria. 
The  alliance  of  Daher,  the  war  with  the 
Ruffians,  which  entirely  occupied  the  Turks,- 
and  the  dii'contents  of  the  people,  all  confpired 
to  favour  his  ambition.  He  accordingly  pub- 
lifted  a  manifefto  in  1776,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  God  having  beftoWed  a  fignaP 
benediaion  on  his  arms,  he  thought  himfelf" 
bounds  in  duty,  to  make  ufe  of  them  for 
the  relief  of  the  people,  and  to  reprcfs  the 
tvranny  of  Ofman  in  Syria.    He  immediate- 
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ly  difpatched  a  body  of  Mamlouks  to  Gaza^ 
who  icized  on  Ramla  and  Loud.  'Their 
(appearance  divided  the  adjacent  town  ot 
Yafa  into  two  fadions,  one  of  whicli  was  de-« 
iirous  of  fubmitting  to  the  Egyptians ;  Vhile 
'  the  other  was  for  calUng  in  Ofman,  who  flew 
thither  immediately^  and  encamped  near  the 
town.  Two  days  after,  Daher  was  announced^ 
who  had  likewile  haftened  thither  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  inhabitants  of  Yafa,  then, 
imagining  themfelves  fccure,  fliut  their  gates 
againft  the  Pacha ;  but,  in  the  night,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  efcape,  a  party  of  his 
troops,  pafiing  along  the  fea-fliore,  entered^ 
by  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  facked  flic 
city.  The  next  day  Daher  appeared,  and, 
not  finding  the  Turke,  took  pofTeffion  of 
Yafa,  Ramla,  and  LunJ,  without  reliflancei 
in  which  towns  he  placed  garrifons. 

Things  thus  prepared,  Mahon^mad  Bey 
arrived  in  Paleftine^  with  the  grand  army,  in 
the  montli  of  February  1771,  and  followed 
the  Shaik  along  the  fca-coaft  to  Acre.  There, 
having  been  joined  by  twelve  or  thirteen  liun- 
dred  Motouahs,  under  the  command  of 
Nafif,  and  fifteen  hiuidred  Safadians,  led  by 
Ali,  fon  of  Daher,  he  marched  in  April  to- 
wards 
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wards  Damafcus.  We  have  already  lieen  Si 
what  manner  this  combined  army  diefeated  the 
united  forces  of  the  PachaSj  and  how  Mo- 
hammady  mafter  of  Damafcus^  and  on  the 
point  of  taking  polleilion  of  the  caitle^  on  a 
iuddea  changed  his  defign,  and  again  took  the 
road  to  Cairo^  On  this  occafion»  Ibrahim 
Sabbar,  Minifter  df  Daher,  receiving  no  other 
explanation  from  Mohammad  than  menaces, 
wrote  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Shaik>  a 
letter  filled  with  reproaches,  which  proved, 
eventually  the  cauie,  or,  at  leaft,  the  pretext 
of  a  freih  quarrel.  Ofman,  however,  on  his 
return  to  Damafcus,  recommenced  his  op- 
preffions  and  hoftiiities ;  and,  imagining  thart 
Daher,  chagrined  by  the  unexpedted  news  he 
had  received,  would  not  be  prepared  for  de- 
fence, he  formed  the  projedt  of  furprifing 
him  even  in  Acre.  But  fcarcely  was  he  on 
his  march,  when  Ali  Daher,  and  Nafif,  iti^ 
formed  of  his  intentions,  propofed  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him :  they,  therefore,  fecretly 
left  Acre,  and  learning  he  was  encamped  on 
the  wcftcrn  bank  of  Lake  Huula,  arrived 
there,  at  break  of  day,  took  poiTeflion  of  the 
bridge  of  Yakoub,  which  they  found  negli- 
gently guarded,  and  fell  on  him  fabre  in 

and 
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liandi  in  his  camp,  where  they  made  a  dread- 
ful carnage;  Tfais^  like  the  affair  of  Nab- 
lous,  was  a  total  defeat;  the  Turks^  prefled 
on  the  land  fide,  thiisw  themfelves  into  the 
lake,  hoping  to  fwim  acrofs  it  i  but  the  ter- 
ror and  confufion  of  this  multitude  of  men 
and  horfes^  which  mutually  embarraffed  each 
each  others  was  fuch^  that  the  enemy  made 
a  prodigious  flaughter,  while  ftill  greater 
numbers  periihed  in  tlie  water  and  mud  of 
the  lake.  The  Pacha  was  thought  to  be 
among  the  latter,  but  he  had  the  good  for*- 
tune  to  eicape,  being  faved  by  two  negroes, 
who  fwam  acrofs  with  him  on  their  flioulders.  , 
In  the  interim^  Darouiih,  fon  of  Ofmond, 
Pacha  of  Saide,  had  engaged  the  Druzes  in 
his  caufe,  and  fifteen  hundred  Okkals  had  ar*- 
rived,  under  the  command  of  Aii<-DJambalat, 
to  reinforce  the  garrifon;  while  the  Emir 
Youfef^  defcending  into  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
toualis  with  twenty-iive  thouiand  men,  laid 
wafte  all  before  him  with  fire  and  fword. 
All  Daher  and  Nafif,  on  this  intelligence, 
ditc&cd  their  courfe  infiiantly  on  that  iide, 
and,  on  the  2ifl  of  Odlober,  1771,  happened 
the  ^&ion  in  which  an  advanced  corps  of  five 
hundred  Motoualis  entirely  defeated  the 
Vol.  IL  I  whole 
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whole  army  of  the  Druzes ;  whofe  flight 
fpread  terror  through  .Saide,  whither  they 
were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Safadians%  Ali 
Djambalat,  defpairing  to  defend  the  town^r 
evacuated  it  without  delay  ^  but  not  before  it 
had  been  pillaged  by  his  Okkals.  The  Mo- 
totialis,  finding  it  without  defence^  entered 
aiid  plundered  it  in  ihcir  luii].  At  length, 
the  chiefs  put  an  end  to  the  pillage,  and  took 
poifeiiion  in  the  name  of  Daher,  who  ap- 
pointed Dcgnizla,  a  native  of  Barbary,  re-» 
nowned  for  his  bravery,  to  be  his  Motfallam^ 
or  goverrxor. 

The  Porte,  terrified  at  the  defeats  ihe  had 
met  with,  both  from  the  Ruflians,  and  her 
rebellious  lubjeds,  now  offered  peace  to 
Daher,  on  very  advantageous  conditions.  To 
induce  him  to  accede  to  them,  Ihe  removed  the 
Pachas  of  Damafcus,  Saide,  and  Tripoli ;  dlf- 
avowed  their  condu6t,  and  folicited  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Shaik,  Daher,  now  eighty- 
five  or  eighty-fix  years  old,  was  willing  to 
accept  this  otfer,  that  he  might  terminate  hi& 
days  in  peace ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this 
intention  by  his  minifter,  Ibrahim ;  who  did 
not  doubt  but  Ali  £cy  would,  the  enfuing 
wiiiter,  proceed  to  ihc  con^uell  of  Syria,  and 

that 
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that  this  Mamlouk  would  cede  a  confiderablc 
portion  of  that  country  to  Daher^  and  in  the 
future  aggrandizement  of  his  maiter^s  power» 
lie  hoped  the  advancement  of  his  own  private 
fortune^  and  the  means  of  adding  fre(h  trca- 
fures  to  thofe  he  had  akeady  amailcd  by  his 
infatiable  avarice.  Seduced  by  this  brilliant 
profpoft,  Daher  rgedted  the  propofitions  ot 
.  the  Porte^  and  prepalred  to  carry  on  the  war 
vrith  redoubled  aftivity; 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  afiairs>  when,  in  the 
month  of  February,  of  the  following  ycar> 
Mohammad  Bey  reared  the  ftandard  of  rebel- 
lion againfl:  his  patron  Ali.  Ibrahim,  at  firft> 
flattered  himfelf  this  revolt  would  have  no 
ierious  confeqaences  %  but  he  was  ibon  unde- 
ceived, by  the  news  of  Ali  s  expullion>  and 
his  fubfequent  arrival  at  Acre,  as  a  fugitive 
and  fuppliant.  This  llroke  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  all  the  enemies  of  Daher,  and  the 
Turkiih  fadion  in  Yafa  availed  themfelves 
of  it  to  regain  their  afcendancy.  They  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves  the  efFeds  left  there 
by  the  little  fleet  of  Rodoan ;  and^  aided  by  a 
Siiaik  of  Nablous,  began  a  revolt  in  the 
city,  and  oppofcd  the  pafTagc  cf  the  Mam- 
louksi   Circuoiiiances  now  became  veiy  cri- 
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tical,  the  Ipeedy  arrival  of  a  large  army 
of  Turks  was  announced,  which  was  aflem« 
blcd  Dear  Aleppo :  Daher>  it  may  be,  ought 
to  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Acre ;  but 
imagining  his  caution  and  alertnefs  would  fe- 
cure  him  from  every  attack,  he  marched  to-^ 
wards  Nablbus^  chaftiiing  the  rebels  as  he 
paiTed,  and  joining  Ali  Bey,  below  Yafa, 
CQiidudted  him  without  oppofition  to  Acre. 

After  a  reception  fuitable  to  Arabian  hof-* 
pitality,  they  marched  together  againfl:  the 
Turks,  who,  under  the  command  of  feven 
Pachas,  and  in.concert  with  the  Druzes^  were 
befieging  Saide.  In  the  road  of  Haifa  were 
fome  Ruffian  veflels,  which^  profiting  by  the 
revolt  of  Daher^  were  taking  in  provifions : 
the  Shaik  negociated  with  them,  and,  for  a 
prefent  of  fix  hundred  purfes,  engaged  them 
to  fecond  his  operations  by  lea.  His  army, 
at  this  time,  might  confift  of  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  Safadian  and  Motouali  cavalry,  eight 
hundred  of  Ali's  Maiulouks,  and  about  one 
thoufand  Barbary  infantry.  The  Turks,  on 
the  contrary,  united  with  the  Druzes,  amount- 
cd  to  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  and  twenty  thou- 
fand peafants,  who,  as  ibon  a»  they  received 
intelligence  of  the  .approach  of  tlic  cni^y, 
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raifcd  tlie  liege,  and  retreated  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  not  intending  flight,  but  to  wait 
for  Daher,  and  give  him  battle  i  and  the  ar- 
mies engaged  the  next  day,  in  better  order 
than  had  hitherto  been  ufual. 

The  Turkifh  army,  extending  from  the  fea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  drawn  up 
in  platoons,  nearly  in  the  lame  line.  The 
Okkals,  on  foot,  were  pofted  on  the  fea-fhore 
behind  fome  hedges  of  Nopals,  and  in  trenches 
they  had  dug,  to  prevent  a  laily  from  the 
town,  while  the  cavalry  occupied  the  plain 
in  no  little  confufion.  Towards  the  centre, 
and  advanced  a  little  in  the  front,  were  eight 
cannon,  twelve  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
the  only  artillery  hitherto  made  ufe  of  in  the 
ppen  field.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  on  their  declivity,  was  the  militia  of  the 
Druzes,  armed  with  muikets,  without  en- 
trenchments, and  without  caiino:^..  On  the 
fide  of  Daher,  the  Motoualis  and  the  Safa- 
dians^  ranged  themfelves,  fo  as  to  prefent  the 
greateft  front  poffible,  and  endeavoui:ed  to 
occupy  as  much  of  the  plain  as  the  Turks. 
The  right  v/ing,  conmiaiided  by  Nafif,  con- 
fifted  of  the  Motoualis,  and  the  thoufand 
^arbary  infantry,  intended  to.  oppofe  the 
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peafant  Druzes,    The  other,  led  on  by  Ali 

Daher,  was  left  without  fupport  agaiiift  tho 
Okkals ;  but  he  relied  on  the  Ruffian  boats 
and  veiTels,  which,  keeping  clofe  in  with  the 
ihore,  advanced  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  army. 
In  the  centre,  were  the  eight  hundred  Mam« 
louks,  ^ndt  behmd  them,  Ali  Bey,  with  the 
aged  Dahcr,  who  iUU  animated  his  people, 
both  by  his  words  and  hi$  example. 

The  adion  was  begun  by  the  Kuiliaa 
veflels ;  and  no  fooner  had  they  fired  a  few 
broadfides  on  the  Okkals,  than  they  retreat- 
ed in  confufipn ;  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry  now 
advancing,  nearly  in  a  line^  came  within  can*- 
non-ihot  of  the  Turks^  Ipftantiy  the  Mam- 
louks,  anxious  to  juflify  the  general  opiiiioa 
of  their  bravery,  galloped  full  fpeed  towards 
the  enemy,  The  gunners,  intimidated  by  their 
intrepidity,  and  feeing  themfelves  on  foot, 
between  two  lines  of  cavalry,  unlupportedj^ 
either  by  redoubts  or  infantry,  fired  their 
pieces  with  precipitation,  and  took  tp  flighty 
The  Mamlouks,  who  fufiercd  but  little  fron^ 
this  volley,  ruflied  in  an  inftant  amid  the 
pannon,  and  fell  headlong  upon  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy.  They  met  but  a  feeble  rclift- 
ance,  and,  in  the  confufioA  which  enfuedj^ 
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every  one,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  what 
was  paiiing  around  him^  was  more  diipofcd  to 
Ay  than  fight,  l^he  Pachas  hid  let  the  ex- 
ample, and,  in  an  inftant,  the  f  i^' t  became 
general.  The  Druzcs,  who  never  engage 
with  good-will  on  the  fide  of  the  Turks, 
preiently  left  the  field,  and  hid  themfelves  in 
their  mountains,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  the 
plain  was  cleared.  The  allies,  fatisfied  with 
their  vidory,  would  not  rilk  a  purluit,  in  a 
country  which  would  become  more  diriicult 
the  nearer  they  approached  fiairout  5  but  the 
Ruiiian  £hips,  to  puniih  the  Druzes,  proceed- 
ed to  cannonade  that  town,  vvhtie  ihcy 
made  a  defcent^  and  burnt  three  hundred 
houlcs. 

Ali  Bey  and  Daher,  on  their  return  to 
Acre,  determined  to  take  vengeance  for  the 

treachery  of  the  people  of  Nabious  and  Yafa, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  July  1772,  appear- 
ed before  the  latter  city.  They  firfi  propofed 
an  accommodation,  bat  the  Turkifli  fadcioa 
rejedling  every  propofit'on,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  This 
liege,  properly  fpeaking,  was  only  a  bloc- 
kade, nor  mufl  we  imagine  the  aifailants 
made  their  approaches  after  the  European 
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method.    They  had  np  other  artillery,  on 

either  iide,  than  a  few  large  cannon,  badljF 
mounted,  ill  fituated,  and  ilill  worie  ierved^ 
The  attacks  were  carried  pn  neither  by 
trenches,  nor  mines  |  and  it  muft  be  owned 
that  thefe  were  not  neceifary  againft  a  flight 
wall,  without  ditch  or  rampart.  A  breach 
was  loon  made,  but  the  cavalry  of  Daher 
and  Ali  Bey  ifaewed  no  great  eagernefs  to 
pafs  it ;  the  beiieged  having,  defended  the  inn* 
fide  with  ftoncs,  flakes,  and  deep  holes  which 
they  had  dug.  The  whole  attack  was  made 
with  fmall  arms,  which  killed  very  few,  and 
eight  months  were  wafted  in  this  manner, 
in  fpite  of  the  impatience  of  AU  Bey,  whq 
had  alone  the  condudl  of  the  fiege.  At 
length  the  befieged,  exhaufted  with  fatigue, 
and  being  in  want  of  proviHons,  furrendered 
by  capitulation,  in  the  month  of  February 
1773.  All  Bey  placed  a  governor  in  the 
town,  for  Daher,  and  haftened  ta  join  the 
S.haik  at  Acre,  where  he  found  him  occupied 
in  preparation^  to  enable  liun  to  return  t<ii 
Egypt,  to  acyekiute  wh^ch  event,  All  con- 
tributed all  in  his  power. 

They  waited  only  for  a  fuqcour  of  fix  hun- 
dred men  promifed  by  the  Ruffians,  but 
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the  impatience  of  AU  Be^  would  not  permit 
him  to  wait  their  arrival  Daher  made  ufe  of 

cverjT  argument  to  detain  hini  a  few  days 
longer.  But  finding  nothing  could  alter  his 
relolution,  he  fcnt  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  to 
accompany  him,  commanded  by  Otman,  one 
of  his  fons.  J^ot  many  days  s^ttci,  (in  April 
1773),  the  RulTians  arrived  with  the  rein- 
fi>rcementy  which,  though  lefs  confiderable 
than  was  expe^^ed,  he  greatly  regretted  he 
could  not  employ  ;  but  this  regret  was  feverc- 
ly  aggravated,  when  Daher  faw  his  fon  and 
bi^  cavalry  return  as  fugitives,  to  announce 
to  him  their  own  difafter,  and  the  fate  of  Alt 
Bey.  He  was  the  more  afic^ted  at  this  mis- 
fortune, as,  inftead  pf  an  ufeful  ally,  power- 
ful in  reipurces,  he  acquired  an  enemy  formic 
dable  from  his  hatred  and  adiviQr.  This,  at 
his  age,  was  a  moll  afflidting  profpedt,  anu  it 
is  highly  to  his  honour,  that  he  bore  it  with 
proper  fortitude, 

A  fqrtunale  event  combined,  at  this  junc- 
ture, with  his  natural  Bromefs,  to  confole 
lum,  and  divert  his  attention.  The  E:nir 
Youfcf,  thwarted  by  a  powerful  fadtion,  had 
been  oblig^  to  folicit  the  aiiidance  of  the 
Pacha  of  Damafcus,  10  maintain  aimfclC  i;i 
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poiTeiiion  of  Bairout.  He  had  placed  there 
a  creature  of  the  Turks^  the  Bey,  Ahmed^l- 
Djezzar,  of  v/hom  I  iiavc  .fpoken  before.  No 
iboner  was  thi&  man  invefted  with  the  com* 
mand  of  the  town,  than  he  determined  to 
fclzc  it  for  himfelf.  He  began  by  converting 
to  his  own  uie,  fifty  thoufand  piaiters  belong** 
ing  to  the  prince,  and  openly  declared  he  ac-. 
knowledged  no  mafter  but  the  Sultan.  The 
Emir,  aitoniihed  at  this  perfidy,  in  vain  de« 
manded  juilice  of  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus. 
Djezzar  was  difavowed,  but  not  ordered  to  re- 
ilore  the  town«  Piqued  at  tliis  rcfufal,  the  Emir 
complied  at  length  with  the  general  wuli  of 
the  Druzes,  and  contra<^ed  an  alliance  with 
Daher.  Ihc  treaty  was  concluded  near 
Sour,  and  the  Shaik,  charmed  with  acquiring 
fuch  powerful  friends,  went  immediately  with 
them  to  reduce  the  rebel.  The  Ruffian 
ihips,  which,  for  fome  time  paft,  had  never 
quitted  the  coafi;,  now  joined  the  Druzes, 
and,  for  a  fecoiid  fum  of  fix  hundred  purfes, 
agreed  to  cannonade  Bairout.  This  double 
attack  had  the  defired  fuccefs.  Djezzar, 
notwithftanding  his  vigorous  refiftancc,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate;  he  furrendered  him«« 
felf  to  Daher  alone,  and  foiiov\ed  him  to 

Acre, 
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Acre^  f^om  whence^  as  I  lia^o  rclatad,  he 

cicaped  foon  after. 

The  dcfcCliOii  of  tlic  Druzes  did  not  dlf^ 
courage  the  Turks:  the  Partpexpe<fcing  great 
fuccefs  in  the  intrigues  ihe  was  then  carry- 
ing on  in  Egypt,  ftill  entertained  hopes  of 
overcoming  all  her  enemies, ;  ihe  again  placed 
Oiman  at  Damafcus,  and  gave  him  an  un^ 
limited  power  over  all  Syria.    The  firft  uft 
he  made  oi  this,  was  to  aiiembk  under  his 
orders  fix[;Pachas,  w.holc  forces  he  led  thi  ougu 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  to  the  village  of  ZahJa, 
with  intention  to  penetrate  into  tliemountoin-- 
ous  country.  Thp  ftrength  of  this  army,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  march,  fpread  conftcmatton 
on  every  fide,  and  the  Enur  Youfef,  always 
timid  and  irrefolute,  already  repented  his  aU 
liance  with  Daher ^  but  this  brave  chief,  £o^ 
heitous  for  the  fafety  of  his  aUics,  took 
care  to  provide  for  their  defence.  The 
Turks  had  hardly  been  encamped  fix  days,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  betorc  they  learnt 
that  Ali,  the  {on  of  Daher,  was  approaching 
to  give  tiitm  battle.  Nothing  more  was  ne- 
Ceflary  to  intimidate  them.    In  vain  were 
they  told  the  enemy  had  but  five  hundred 
Jioife^  while  they  were  upwards  of  hve  thou- 
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fand  ftrong :  the  name  of  Ali  Daher  fo  terri-* 
fied  them  that  this  whole  anny  fled^  in  one 
night)  and  left  their  cump,  full  of  baggage 
and  ammunitiont  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zahla. 

After  this  fuGcefs^  it  might  be  fuppoied 
Daher  would  have  allowed  liimfelf  time  to 
breathe^  and  have  turned  his  attention  to  pre^ 
parations  for  his  defence,  which  were  become 
every  day  more  neceflaryi  but  fortune  had 
determined  he  ihould  no  longer  enjoy  any  re« 
pofe.  For  feveral  years  paft,  domeftic  trou- 
bles had  accompanied  foreign  warss  and  it 
was  only  by  means  of  the  latter^  he  had  been 
able  to  appeale  the  former.  His  children, 
who  were  themfelves  old  men»  were  wearied 
of  waiting  fo  long  for  their  inheritance ;  and, 
befides  this  conftant  difpofition  to  reirolt, 
had  real  grievances  to  complain  of,  which» 
by  giving  too  much  reafon  for  their  difcon- 
tents,  rendered  them  the  more  dangerous. 
For  feveral  years,  the  Chriilian  Ibrahim, 
minifter  of  the  Shaik,  had  engrofled  all  his 
confidence,  which  he  ihamefuUy  abufed  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice.  He  dared  not  openly 
exercife  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  5  but  he 
neglected  no  means,  however  unjuil,  by 
which  he  could  amafs  mon^.  He  monopo- 
lized 
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Used  every  article  of  conmierce^  he  alone 
had  the  falc  of  corn,  cotton,  and  other  articles 
of  exportation;  and  he  alone  purchaied  clodis^ 
indigo,  fugars,  and  other  merchandize.  His 
avarice  had  frequently  invaded  thefuppoiedpri-* 
vilegeSf  and  even  the  real  rights  of  the  Shaiksi 
they  did  not  pardon  him  this  abufe  of  power^ 
and  every  day,  funiifhing  fieih  fubjeds  of  com- 
plaint, was  produdive  of  new  diiturbances* 
Daher,  whofe  uaderftanding  began  to  be  im- 
paired by  his  extreme  old  age,  did  not  adopt 
meafures  calculated  to  appeafe  them.  He 
called  his  children  rebels,  and  ungrateful,  and 
imagined  he  had  no  faithful  and  diiintereited 
fervant  but  Ibrahim:  this  infatuation  fervcd 
only  to  deftroy  all  refpe&  for  his  perfon,  and 
to  inflame  andjuftify  their  difcontents. 

The  unhappy  effeds  of  this  condud  fully 
difplayed  themfelves  in  1774.  Since  the 
death  of  Ah  Bey,  Ibrahim,  finding  he  , 
had  more  to  fear  than  hope,  had  abated  fome^ 
thing  of  his  haughciaefs.  He  no  longer  iaw 
the  fame  certainty  of  amafling  money  by 
making  war.  His  allies,  the  Ruffians,  in 
whom  all  his  conhdence  was  placed,  began 
thenxiclvcs  to  talk  of  peace ;  and  thefe  mo- 
tives 
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lives  determined  him  likewife  Uy  conclude  it, 
for  which  purpofe  he  entered  into  a  Treaty 
with  a  Capidji  whom  the  Porte  msuntained 
at  Acre.  It  was  agreed  that  Caher  and  his 
fons  fliould  lay  down  their  arms,  but  retain 
the  government  of  the  country,  by  receiving 
the  'TaiiSf^  which  are  the  lymbols  of  this  autho- 
rity. But  it  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that 
Saide  ihould  be  reilored,  and  the  Shaik  pay 
the  niiri,  as  he  had  done  formerly.  Thefe 
conditions  were  extremely  diiratisfa<9:ory  to 
the  fons  of  Dahcr,  and  the  more  fo  became 
they  were  concluded  without  their  participa- 
tion. They  deemed  it  diigraceful  again  to 
become  tributaries,  and  were  ftUl  more  of- 
fended that  the  Porte  had  granted  to  none 
of  them  the  tide  of  their  father^  they  there- 
fore all  revolted.  Ali  repaired  to  Palcftine, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Habroun ;  Ah- 
mad and  Seid  retired  to  Nablous,  Otmaa 
among  the  Arabs  of  Sakcr,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  palled  in  thefe  difleniions. 

^  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  1775,  Mohammed- Bey  ap- 
peared in  Paleftine,  with  all  the  forces  he  was 
able  to  collect,    Gaza,  deflitute  of  ammu- 
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nition,  did  not  venture  to  refift.  Yafa,  proud 
of  the  part  (he  had  afikcd  m  former  difputes, 
had  more  courage  ^  the  inhabitaots  took  arms, 
and  their  relillance  had  nearly  diiappointed 
the  vengeance  of  the  Mamlouk ;  but  every 
thing  conipirei  to  the  deflrudUon  of  Daher. 
The  Druzes  dared  not  flir;  the  Motoualis 
vrere  difcontented :  Ibrahim  fummoned  af- 
liftance  from  every  quarter,  but  he  offered 
no  money,  and  his  folicitations  had  no  cffc& ; 
he  had  not  even  the  prudence  to  fend  provi-- 
fions  to  the  befieged.  They  were  compelled 
to  furrender,  and  the  road  to  Acre  was  laid 
open  to  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  taking 
of  Yafa  was  known,  Ibrahim  and  Dahcr  fled, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Safad. 
AU  Daher,  confiding  in  the  treaty  between 
himfelf  and  Mohammad,  took  the  place  of 
his  father;  but  foon  perceiving  he  had  been 
deceived,  he  took  to  flight,  likewife,  in  his 
turn,  and  Acre  remained  in  the  pofieffion  q£ 
.  the  Mamlouks« 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  forefee  the 
coniequences  of  this  revolution,  but  the 
unexpected  death  of  its  author  rendered 
it,  of  a  fudden,  of  no  effeft.  The  flight 
of  the  Egyptians,  leaving  free  the  country 
^  and 
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and  capital  of  Daher,  he  loil  no  time  in  re^ 
turning ;  but  the  ftorm  was  by  no  means  ap-^ 
peafed.  He  foon  karat  that  a  Turiuih  iieet^ 
under  the  command  of  Haflan,  the  celebrat- 
ed Captain  Pacha,  was  laying  fiege  to^Saide^ 
He  then  difcovered  too  late  the  perhdy  of  the 
Porte>  which  had  lulled  his  vigilance  by  pro- 
feffions  of  fricndihip^  while  £he  was  con^ 
certing  witlx  Mohammad  Bey  the  means  of 
his  deftrudtion*  During  a  whole  year  that 
the  Turks  had  been  difengaged  from  the 
Ruflians,  it  was  not  diiiicult  to  forcfce  their 
intentions  from  their  motions*  StiU,  however^ 
it  was  in  his  power  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  confeq^uenccs  of  this  error ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately,  even  this  he  negleded.  Degni^lay 
bombarded  in  Saide  without  hope  of  ibccour^ 
was  conllrauicd  to  evacuate  the  town  ;  and 
the  Captain  Pacha  appeared  infiantly  beford 
Acre^  At  fight  of  the  enemy,  a  conl'ultation 
was  held  how  to  efcape  the  danger,  and 
this  led  to  a  quarrel,  which  decided  the  fata 
of  Daher. 

In  a  general  council,  Ibrahim  gave  his 
opinion  to  repel  iorce  by  force :  his  reafons 
were,  tliat  the  Captain  Pacha  had  but  tlirce 
large  yeHels  |  that  Ix?  could  neither  make  an 
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attacl^  by  land»  nor  remain  at  anchor^  with«» 
out  danger,  before  the  caftle  j  that  there  was 
a  fufficient  force  of  cavalry  and  Barbary  in- 
fantry to  lunder  a  defcent^  and  that  it  was 
ahiioil  certain  the  Turks  would  rclinquifti 
the  enterprise  without  attempting  any  thing* 
In  oppoUtion  to  him,  Degnizla  declared  for 
peaces  bccaufe  refiftancc  could  only  prolong 
the  war  %  he  maintained  it  was  unreaionable 
to  expofe  the  lives  of  fo  many  brave  men, 
when  the  fame  obje£t  might  be  efFeded  by 
lefs  valuable  means,  that  is  by  money ;  that 
he  was  fufficiently  acquainted  vvitli  the  ava- 
rice of  the  Captain  Pacha,  to  aiTert  he  would 
fufFer  himfelf  to  be  corrupted ;  and  was  cer- 
tain not  only  that  he  could  procure  his  de- 
parture, but  even  make  him  a  friend,  for 
the  fum  of  two  thoufand  purlls.    This  was 
precifely  what  Ibrahim  dreaded ;  he  therefore 
exclaimed  agaioil  the  meaiure,  proteiling  there 
was  not  a  medin  in  the  Trcakuy.  Dalicr 
fupported  his  aliertion.    **  The  Shaik  is  in 
**  the  right,*'  replied  Degnizla   "  his  fervants 
have  long  known  that  his  generofity  does  not 
fuller  his  money  to  ilagnate  in  his  coffers  % 
**  but  does  not  the  money  they  obtain  from  him 
•*  belong  to  him  ?  And  can  it  be  believed  that 
.  Vol.  II.  K  thus 
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thus  entitled  to  them  we  know  not  where  fc^ 

*^  find  two  thoufand  purfes     At  thefe  words 
Ibraliim,  interrupting  him,  exclaimed,  that 
as  for  himfelf,  no  man  could  be  poorer.  Say 
bafer,"  rcfunied  Dcgnizla,  tranfported  with 
rage.    "  Who  is  ignorant,  that  for  the  laft 
,      fourteen  years,  you  have  been  heaping  up 
eiiOi  inous  tr^alurcs  ;  that  you  have  mono- 
poHzed  all  the  trade  of  the  country ;  that 
you  Icli  all  the  lands,  and  keep  back  the 
payments  that  arc  due ;  that  in  the  war 
of  Mahommad  Bey,  you  plundered  the 
whole  territory  of  Gaza,   ciirried  away 
all  the  corn,  and  left  the  inhabitants,  of 
^  Yafa  without  the  neceffaries  of  lite  ?" 

He  was  proceeding,  when  the  Shaik,  com- 
manding filence,  proteftcd  the  innocence  of 
his  Minifter,  and  accused  Degmzla  of  envy 
and  treachery.  Dcgnizla  iailaiuly  quitted  the 
council,  and  aflembling  his  countrymen,  the 
Mograbians  or  Barbary  Arabs,  who  com- 
pofed  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  place,  forbid 
them  to  fire  upon  the  Captain  Pacha. 

Daher,  however,  determined  to  Aand  the 
atuck,  maJc  every  necciTary  preparatioi)  ^  and, 
the  next  day,  Hafian,  approaching  the  caftle, 
began  the  cannonade,    Daher  anfwered  with 

the 
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tlie  few  pieces  near  liim$  but  in  fpite  of 

Jbis  reiterated  orders^  the  others  did  not  fire. 
Finding  himfelf  betrayed,  he  mounted  his 
horie;  and»  leaving  the  town  by  the  gate 
which  opens  towards  the  gardens^  on  the 
North,  attempted  to  gain  the  country ;  but, 
while  he  was  paffing  along  the  walls  of 
thefe  gardens,  a  Mograbian  foldier  fliot  him 
with  a  mufquet  in  the  loins,  and  he  fell  from 
his  horib,  whoi  the  Barbary  Arabs,  inilantly 
furrounding  his  body,  cut  off  his  head,  which 
they  carried  to  the  Captain  Pacha>  who,  ac-^'- 
cording  to  the  odious  cuftom  of  the  Turks^ 
loaded  it  with  iiiiulu  while  he  furveyed  it, 
and  had  it  pickled^  in  order  to  carry  it  to 
Conftantinople,  a?*  a  prefent  to  the  Sultan^ 
and  a  fpedlacle  to  the  people. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  a  man^  in 
many  refpeds,  worthy  of  a  better  fate^  It 
is  long  fince  Syria  has  l)cheld  among  her 
chiefs  ib  great  a  charader.  In  military 
afiairs^  no  man  polieli'ed  more  courage,  ac« 
tivity,  coolnefs,  or  refourceSi  In  politics, 
the  noble  frahknefs  of  his  mind  was  not  dU 
miniihed  even  by  his  ambition.  He  was 
fond  only  of  brave  and  open  meafures ;  and 
heroically  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  field 
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to  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  cabinet ;  nor  wad 
it  till  he  had  taken  Ibrahim  for  his  minifter 
that  his  condudl  was  blemiihed  with  a  fort 
of  duplicity  which  that  Chriftian  called  Pru- 
dence.   The  reputation  of  liis  juftice  had 
cftablilhed,  throughout  his  flates,  a  fecurity 
unknown  in  Turkey.    Differences  in  religi- 
gion  occafioned  no  difputes :  he  poffelTed  the 
toleration,  or,  perhaps,,  the  indifference,  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs*    lie  had  alio  preferved 
the  fimplicity  of  their  cuftoms  and  manners. 
His  table  was  not  dilFcrent  from  that  of  a 
rich  farmer ;  the  utmoil:  luxury  of  his  drefs 
never  exceeded  a  few  PelilTes,  and  he  never 
wore  any  trinkets.    The  greateft  expence  he 
iixcurred  was  in  blood  mares,  for  fome  of 
which  he  even  paid  as  high  as  twenty  thou-  - 
fand  livres,  (eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.)    He  hkewife  loved  women;  but 
was  fo  jealous  of  decency  and  decorum,  that 
he  ordered  that  every  one  taken  in  an  adt  of 
gallantry,  or  olTcrin^  iiifult  to  a  woman,  fliould 
fuifer  death :  he  had,  in  fhort,  attained  th» 
difficult  medium  between  prodigality  and  ava* 
rice,  and  was  at  once  generous  and  (Econo- 
mical.   Whence  was  it  then,  that,  with  fuch 
great  quahucs,  he  did  not  further  extend,  and 
4  more 
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more  firmly  eflablifh  his  power  ?  To  this  que- 
ilion  a  minute  knowledge  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  would  furniih  an  eafy  anfwer,  but  I  (hall 
content  myfelf  with  ailigning  the  three  prin* 
cipal  caufes. 

Firft,  His  government  wanted  that  inter* 
nal  good  order»  and  juftneis  of  principle^ 
without  which  all  improvement  muft  be  ilow 
and  irregular. 

Secoadly^  the  early  conceiTions  he  made 
to  his  children  introduced  a  multitude  of  dif- 
orderSt  which  prevented  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  impovcriflied  his  finances,  divi- 
ded his  forces,  and  prepared  the  downfall  of 
himfelf  and  the  independant  Aate  he  had 
founded. 

A  third  and  more  efficacious  caufe  than  all 
the  reil,  was  the  avarice  of  Ibrahim  Sabbar. 
This  man,  abufing  the  confidence  of  his  maf- 
ter,  and  the  weaknefs  incident  to  age,  by  his 
rapacity,  alienated  from  him,  his  chiidreut 
fervants,  and  allies.  His  extortions  even  lay 
fo  heavy  on  the  people,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  as  to  render  them  indifferent  whether 
they  returned  under  the  Turkifli  yoke.  His 
paifion  for  money  was  fo  fordid,  that,  amid 
the  wealth  hq  was  amalhng,  he  lived  only  on 
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cheefe  and  olives ;  and,  fo  great  was  his  par- 
limory,  that  he  frequently  flopped  at  the 
ihops  of  the  pooreft  merchants,  and  partooic 
of  their  frugal  rcpaft.  He  never  wore  any 
thing  but  dirty  and  ragged  garments.  To 
behold  this  meagre,  one-eyed,  wretch,  one 
would  have  taken  him  rather  for  a  beggar 
than  the  minifler  of  a  confiderable  Aate.  By 
thefe  vile  pradlices,  he  amaffed  about  twenty 
millions  of  French  money,  (eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds),  which  fell 
to  the  Turks,  No  fooner  was  the  death  of 
Daher  known  in  Acre,  than,  the  public  in* 
dignation  breaking  out  againil  Ibrahim,  ho 
was  fcizcd,  and  given  up  to  tlic  Captain 
Pacha,  to  whom  no  prefent  could  be  more 
acceptable.  The  report  of  this  man  s  trea-i 
fuico  was  general  throughout  Turkey;  it 
had  contributed  to  animate  the  refentment  of 
Mohammad  Bey,  and  was  the  principal  mo- 
tive of  the  meafures  of  the  Captain  Pacha, 
He  no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a  declaration 
of  the  fums  he  pdiTefied,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  concealed  i  but  Ibrahim  £rriily  de- 
nied -^-.y^  iueh  tucafure  exifted.    In  vain  did 

the  Pacha  employ  careiTes,  menaces,  and  the 
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torture ;  all  were  incfFedual ;  and  It  was  by 
other  indications  HaiTan  at  length  difcovered^ 
among  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
at  the  houies  of  two  French  merchants,  fe« 
veral  cheils,  fo  large,  and  fo  full  of  goId» 
that  the  biggeft  required  eight  nicu  to  carry 
it.    With  this  gold  were  found  alfo  feveral 
trinkets,  fuch  as  pearls  and  diamondst  and» 
among  others,  the  Kandjar  of  Ali  Bey,  the 
handle  of  which  was  eftinoiated  at  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  (above  eight 
thoufand  pounds)*    All  this  was  conveyed 
to  Conilantinople  with  Ibrahioit  who  was 
loaded  with  chains.    The  Turks,  ferocious 
and  infatiable,  ilill  hoping  to  difcover  new 
trealures,  iniiided  on  him  the  moil  cruel  tor« 
tares,  to  force  him  to  confeflion ;  but,  it  is 
aiTerted,  he  invariably  maintained  the  hrm<- 
ncfs  of  his  charader,  and  penihed  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  caufe. 

After  the  death  of  Daher,  the  Captain 
Pacha  confirmed  Djezzar  Pacha  of  Acre  and 
Saide,  and  committed  to  him  the  care  of  com- 
pleating  the  deilruciion  of  the  rebels.  Faith- 
ful to  his  inftrudlions,  Djezzar  alternately 
attacked  them  by  ftratagem  and  force,  and 
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fo  far  fucceeded^.as  to  induce  Otman,  Seid^ 
and  Ahmad,  to  deliver  themfelves  into  his 
hands.    Ali  Daher  alone  refufed,  ahd'him 
they  wiihed  for  mo&.     In  the  following 
year  (1776),  the  Captain  Pacha  returned, 
and,  in  concert  with  Djezzar,  befieged  Ali, 
in  Dair-Hanna,  a  ilrong-hold,  about  a  day's 
journey  from  Acre,  but  he  efcaped  them. 
To  free  themfelves  from  their  fears,  they  cm- 
ployed  a  ftratagem  worthy  of  their  charadter. 
They  fuborned  fome  Barbary  Arabs,  who,  pre- 
tending to  have  been  diffmiTed.  from  Damaf- 
cus,  came  into  the  country  where  Ali  was  en- 
camped.   After  relating  their  hiftory  to  his 
attendants^  they  applied  to  the  hofpitality  of 
the  Shaik.    Ali  received  them  as  became  an 
Arab,  and  a  brave  man ;  but  thefe  wretches, 
falling  on  him  in  the  night,  malTacred  him, 
and  haftened  to  demand  their  reward,  though 
they  were  not  able  to  bring  with  them  his 
head.    The  Captain  Pacha,  having  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear  from  Ali,  murdered  his 
brothers,  Scid,  Ahmad,  and  their  children. 
Otman  alone,  on  Recount  of  his  extraordinary 
talents  for  poetry,  was  fpared,  and  carried 
to  Conftantinople.    Degnizla,  who  was  Jint 
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ftom  that  capital  to  Gaza»  with  the  title  of 

governor^  periihed  on  the  road^  not  without 
fufpicions  of  poifon.  The  Emir  Youfef,  tcr- 
jrified  at  thefe  events^  made  his  peace  with 
Djezzar  ^  and»  from  that  time^  Galilee^  again 
iubjed]ed  to  the  Turks,  only  retains  an  un« 
profitable  remembrance  of  the  power  of 
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CHAP.  XXVIi 

^he  dijlribution  of  Syria  into  Pacbalks,  under 
the  Turkifi  government. 

■ 

A  FTER  Sultan  Selim  I.  had  taken  Syria 
from  the  Mamlouks,  he  fubjeded  that  pro-* 
viQce>  like  the  rell  of  the  eoipire,  to  the 
government  of  Viceroys,  or  Pachas  faj,  in  veil- 
ed with  unlimited  power.  The  more  eiFec^- 
tualiy  to  iecure  his  authority,  he  divided  the 
country  into  five  Governments,  or  Pachas* 
licSf  which  diviiion  ilill  remains.  Theie 
PachaHcs  are  thofe  of  Aleppo,  Tripoly,  and 
Saide,  lately  removed  to  Acre ;  that  of  Da- 
mafcuSy  and,  laftlyi  that  of  Paieiline,  the  feat  of 
which  is  foiiictimcs  at  Gaza,  and  fometimes  at 
Jerufalem.  Since  the  time  of  Selim,  the  limits 
of  thefe  Pachalics  have  often  varied,  but 
their  general  extent  has  always  been  nearly 
the  fame.  I  ihall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
more  'circumftantial  detail  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  particulars  of  their  prefcnt  ftate, 
fuch  as  the  revenues^  produdions^  forces^ 
and  moft  remarkable  places. 

(a )  The  Turkifli  word  Pacba^  is  formed  of  the  two 
f^riian  words  Pa-fiah^  which  literally  fignify  Ficeroy. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

4 

m 

Of  the  Pacbalic  of  Aleppo. 

The  Pachalic  of  Aleppo  comprehends 
the  country,  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean,  between  two  lines,  ono 
drawn  from  ScanJaroon  to  Beer,  along  the 
mountains  s  the  other  from  Beles  to  the  lea» 
by  Mara,  and  the  bridge  of  bhoger.  Thi» 
fpacc  principally  confifts  of  two  plains  \  that 
of  Antioch  to  the  weft,  and  that  of  Aleppo 
to  the  eaft :  the  north  and  the  fea  coaft  arc 
occupied  by  conliderably  high  mountains, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of 
Amanus,  and  of  Rhofus.  In  general,  the 
ibil  of  this  government  is  fat  and  loamy. 
The  loi  ty  and  vigorous  plants,  which  ihoot 
up  every  where  after  the  winter  rains,  prove 
its  fertility,  but  its  a&ual  fruitfulnefs  is  but 
little.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  lies 
wafte ;  fcarcely  can  we  trace  any  marks  of 
cultiv£^tion,  in  the  environs  of  the  towns  and 
villages.  Its  principal  produce  conlifts  in 
wheat,  barley^  and  cotton,  which  are  found 
dpecialiy  in  the  flat  country*  In  the  moun- 
tains. 
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tains,  they  rather  chuie  to  cultivate  the  vine^ 
mulberry,  olive,  and  fig-trees.  The  fides  of 
the  hills  towards  the  fea-coaft  are  appropriate^ 
cd  to  tobacco,  and  the  territory  of  Aleppo, 
to  Piftachios.  The  pafturage  is  not  to 
reckoned,  becaufe  that  is  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  Hordes  of  the  Turkmen  and 
Curds. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  PachaUcs,  the  • 
Pacha  is,  as  his  title  imports,  at  once  the 
Viceroy  and  Farmer-general  of  the  country ; 
but  in  that  of  Aleppo,  he  does  not  poflefs  the 
latter  office.  This  the  Pgrte  has  beftowed 
on  a  Mehajfel^  or  collector,  who  is  immediate* 
ly  accountable  for  what  he  receives.  His 
leafe  is  only  for  a  year.  The  prefent  rent  of 
his  farm  is  eight  hundred'  puries,  which 
make  a  million  of  French  money,  (above 
forty  thoufand  pounds) ;  but  to  this  muft  be 
added,  the  price  of  the  baboupes  (b)^  or  a 
prefent  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  thoufand 
iivres,  (three  or  four  thoufand  pounds),  tg 
purchafe  the  favour  of  the  Vifir,  and  men  in 
office.  For  thefe  two  fums,  the  farmer  re- 
ceives all  the  duties  of  the  government,  which 

{yi  Turkiih  flippers. 
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are;  Firft  the  produce  of  import  and  export 
duties  on  merchandize  coming  from  Europe, 
India^  and  ConAantinople,  and  on  that 
exported  in  exchange.  Secondly,  The  taxes 
paid  by  the  herds  of  cattle  brought  every 
year  by  the  Turkmans  and  Curds,  from 
Armenia  and  the  Diarbekar^  to  be  fold  in  Sy* 
ria.  Thirdly,  The  fifth  of  the  fait  works  of 
Djeboul.  And,  laftly.  The  Miri,  or  land«- 
tax,  Thcfe  united  may  produce  from  fifteen 
to  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres,  (above 
iixty  thoufand  pounds). 

The  Pacha,  deprived  of  this  lucrative 
branch  of  the  adminiftration,  receives  a  fixed 
allowance  of  eighty  thoufand  piailers,  (eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  add  thirty  poundii). 
This  revenue  has  alvrays  been  inadequate  to 
the  expences ;  for,  befides  the  troops  he  is 
obliged  to  maintain,  and  the  reparation  of  the 
highways  and  fortreiTes,  the  expences  of 
which  he  is  to  defray,  he  is  under  the 
neceffity  of  making  large  prefents  to  the  mi- 
nifters,  in  order  to  keep  his  place;  but  the 
Porte  'ddd^  to  the  account,  the  contributions 
he  may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turkmans,  and 
his  extortions  from  the  villages  and  indivi^ 
duals;  nor  do  the  Pachas  come  fhort  of  this 

calculation. 
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calculation.  Abdi  Pacha,  who  governed 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  'carried  off,  at 
the  end  of  iiftcen  months,  upwards  of  fout 
millions  of  livres,  (one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds)  by  laying  under  contribu^ 
tion  every  trade,  even  the  very  cleaners  of 
-tobacco' pipes;  and,  very  lately,  another  of  the 
lame  name  has  been  obliged  to  fly  for  iimi* 
lar  oppreffions.  The  former  was  rewarded 
by  the  Divan  with  the  command  of  an  aa^uiy 
againft  the  Rulhansj  but  if  the  latter  has  not 
enriched  himfclf,  he  will  be  ftranglcd  as  an 
extortioner.  Such  is  the  ordinary  progrefs 
of  affairs  in  Turkey  1 

Cuftom  requires  that  the  commiffion  of 
the  Pacha  fhould  be  only  for  three  months  i 
but  it  is  frequently  extended  to  jQx,  and  even 
to  a  year.  His  office  is  to  retain  the  province 
in  obedience,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  country  againft  every  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  enemy.  For  this  purpofe  he  maintains 
five  or  fix  hundred  horfe,  and  about  the  fame 
number  of  *iniaatry.  Eeiidcs  thcfe,  he  has 
the  conmiand  of  the  Janifaries,  who  are  a 
fort  of  enrolled  national  militia.  As  this 
corps  is  found  throughout  ail  Syria,  it  will 
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be  proper  to  fay  a  few  worcli  concerning  its 
conftitution. 

The  Janifaries  I  have  mentioned  confift^ 
in  each  Pachalic,  of  a  certain  number  of  en- 
rolled men,  who  mud  hold  themfelves  ready 
to  march  whenever  tiiey  are  required^  As 
there  are  certain  pnvllc;es  and  exemptions 
attached  to  their  body,  there  is  a  competition 
to  obtain  admiffion  into  it.  Formerly  they 
werefabjed:  to  regular  cxercife and  difeipHric; 
but  all  obfervance  of  this  has  fb  declined* 
within  the  laft  fixty  or  eighty  years,  that  there 
no  longer  remains  the  flighted  trace  of  their 
ancient  good  order*  Thefe  pretended  foldiers 
are  only  a  crouJ  ef  p.rtizans  and  peafants,  as 
'  ignorant  as  the  reft  of  that  clafs,  but  infinite- 
ly lefs  tradable.  When  a  Pacha  abuics  bis 
authority,  they  arc  al  .vays  the  firfl  to  eied: 
the  ftandard  of  fedition.  They  depofed  and 
expelled  Abdi  Pacha  from  Aleppo,  and  com- 
pelled the  Porte  to  fend  another  in  his  ftead. 
The  Turkifli  government  revenges  itfelf,  it 
is  true,  by  ordering  the  moft  adive  muti- 
mers  to  be  ftrangled$  but,  on  the  firft  op- 
portunity, the  Janifaries  create  other  chiefs, 
and  affairs  return  to  their  ufual  courfe.  The 
Pachas,  leeing  themielves  thvi^ed  by  this 
"  'I  national 
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natioiial  militia,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  ex- 
pedient made  uie  of  in  fimilar  eafes;  they 
have  taken  foreign  foldiers  into  their  fervice, 
who  have  neither  friends  nor  families  in  th^ 
country*  Thefe  are  of  two  lorts,  cavalry 
and  infantty; 

The  eavalry^  who  alone  merit  the  name  of 
foldiers^  for  this  reaionaiTume  the  appellation  of 
Daoula  or  Dektl,  and  likevviic  DelibaJJjes  and 
tAwmmdf  from  whence  we  have  formed  Ii^^ 
vrntik  Their  arms  are  £hort  fabres,  piftols^ 
mulkets,  and  lances.  They  wear  a  kind  of  cap* 
which  is  a  long  cylinder  of  black  felt,  nine  or 
ten  inches  high,  and  without  any  projeding 
rim ;  it  is  extremely  inconvenient,  as  it  does 
not  (hade  the  eyes,  and  eaiily  falls  otf  their  bald 
heads.  Their  faddles  are  made  in  the  Englifli 
manner,  of  a  fingle  (kin  ftretched  upon  a 
wooden  tree^  they  are  bare,  but  not  the  lefs 
incommodious  for  this,  as  they  throv<^out  the 
legs  of  the  rider,  fo  as  to  prevent  him  from 
.  clinging  i  i^n  the  reft  of  their  accoutrements 
and  cloathing,  they  refemble  the  Mam* 
louks :  with  this  difference,  that  they  are 
not  provided  with  fo  good^  Their  ragged 
clothes,  their  rufty  arms,  and  their  horfes  of 
diiferent  fizes^  make  them  reiexuble  banditti 

more 
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mote  than  foldiers ;  and,  ^  in  fad,  the  greateft 

part  of  them  have  firll  diftinguiflied  thcin- 
ffelves  in  the  former  capacity,  nor  have  they 
greatly  changed  in  adopting  their  leeond  oc- 
cupation. Ahnoft  all  the  cavalry  ia  Syria 
are  Turkmans,  Curds,  or  Caf amanians  i  who, 
after  exercifing  the  trade  of  robbers,  in  their 
own  country,  fefck  employment  and  an  afy- 
lum  near  the  perfon  of  the  l^acha»  Through*** 
out  the  empire,  tbefe  troops  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, formed  of  plunderers,  who  roam  from 
place  to  place.  From  want  of  difcipiine, 
they  retain  their  former  maniiers,  and  are 
the  fcourge  of  the  country,  which  they  lay 
wafte,  and  of  the  peafancs,  whom  they  often 
pillage  by  open  force* 

The  infantty  are  a  corps  {till  inferior  in 
every  refpeft.  Formerly  they  were  procured 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  forced 
inliilments ;  but,  within  the  lalt  hfty  or  fixty 
years,  the  peafants  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco^  have  thought  p  roper  to  feek  in  Sy- 
ria and  in  Egypt,  that  refped  which  is  de- 
nied them  in  their  own  country*  They ,  alone, 
under  the  name  of  Magarba^  Mograbians,  or 
Men  of  the  JVeJi,  compofe  the  infantry  of  the 
Pachas.  So  that,  by  a  whimiical  exchange,  it 

Vol.  II.  L  happens. 
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happens,  that  the  foldiery  of  the  Barbary 
States  coniifl  of  Turks,  while  that  of  the  Turks 
is  coaipoicd  of  the  natives  of  Barbary.  It  is 
impolTible  for  troops  to  be  lefs  encumbered 
than  thefe;  for  their  whole  accoutrements  and 
baggage  are  confined  to  a  rufty  firelock,  a  large 
knife,  a  leathern  bag,  a  cotton  (hirt,  a 
pair  of  drawers,  a  red  cap,  and  fometimes 
flippers,  liicii  pay  is  five  pidflics  (about 
ten  (hillings  and  ten-pence)  per  month,  out 
of  which  they  are  obliged  to  furniih  tiieni- 
fclves  with  arms  and  cloathing.  They  are 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Pacha; 
which,  altogether,  may  be  cftcemed  tolerable 
encouragement;  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  is 
double,  and  each  horlcman  has,  befides  this, 
his  hunc  ^liJ  his  ra.Ucii,  which  is  a  mcafure 
of  chopped  ftraw,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  bar- 
ley a  day.  Thefe  troops  are  divided,  in  the 
ancient  Tartar  manner,  by  bairaksy  or  colours ; 
each  bairak  is  reckoned  ten  men,  but .  they 
rarely  confift  of  above  fix  efFedlives :  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  is,  that  the  Agas^  or  commanders 
of  colours,  being  entrulied  with  tiie  pay  of 
the  foldicis,  niaiiilain  as  few  as  poiliblj,  to 
profit  by  the  deficiency.  The  fuperior  Agas 
tolerate  thefe  abufes,  and  partake  ox  tiiefpoils; 

nay. 
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hay,  the  Pachas  themfelves  difregard  them, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 

complete  number,  connive  at  the  rapacity 
and  want  of  difciphne  of  their  troops. 

In  conlequence  of  luch  wretched  govern- 
mwiit,  the  greater  part  of  the  Pach.aiCs  'h\  the 
empire  are  impoverifhed  and  laid  waile«  This 
is  the  cafe  in  particular  with  that  of  Aleppo, 
In  the  ancient  deftars^  or  regifters  of  imports, 
upwards  of  three  thouland  two  hundred  vil- 
lages were  reckoned;  but,  at  prefent,  the  collec- 
tor can  fcarcely  iindfour  hundred.  Such  of  our 
merchants  as  have  refided  there  twenty  years, 
have  themfelves  fecn  the  greater  part  ol  the 
environs  of  Aleppo  become  depopulated.  The 
Liavciler  meets  with  nothing  but  houfes  in 
ruins,  cifterns  rendered  ufclefs,  and  fields 
abandoned.  Thofe  who  cultivated  them  are 
fled  into  the  t6wns,  w^here  the  population  is 
abforbed,  but  where  at  leaA  the  individual 
conceals  himfclf  among  the  crowd  from  the 
rapacious  hand  of  defpotifm. 

The  places  which  merit  moll  attention  in 
this  Pachalic  c  ic,  fiill,  the  city  of  Aicppo, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Halab  (cj.   This  city  is 

{c)  11ns  is  the  name  of  which  the  ancient  geographers 
made  Chiiiyocn :  the  cb  rcprcfcuts  here  die  Spaii»ih  jjia  and 

L  2  it 
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the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  ordinary 
rcfidence  of  the  Pacha.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
vaft  plain  which  extends  from  tlie  Orontes  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  which,  towards  the 
fouth,  terminates  in  the  defeit.  The  fituation 
of  Aleppo,  belide  the  advantage  of  a  rich  and 
fruitfal  foil,  poflelTes  alfo  that  of  a  ftream  of 
frefli  water,  which  never  becomes  dry.  This 
rivulet,  which  is  about  as  kirge  as  that  of  die 
Gobelins  at  Paris  (or  the  New  River  near  Lon- 
don) rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Aentab,  and 
terminates  Icigucs  L^Iow  Aleppo,  in  a 
morafs  full  of  wild  boars  and  pelicans.  Near 
Aleppo,  its  banks,  inilead  of  tlie  iaaked  rocks 
which  line  them  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
courfe,  are  covered  with  a  fertile  earth,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  or  rather  orchards,  which, 
in  a  hot  country,  and  efpecially  in  Turkey, 
cannot  but  be  delightful.  The  city  is  in  it- 
lelf  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  in  Syria,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  cleaneil  and  befi  built  of  any  in 
Turkey.  On  whatever  fide  it  is  approached, 
its  numerous  minarets  and  domes  prefent  an 

it  is  remarkable,  tliat  the  modern  Greeks  ftiU  reader  the 
Arabic  ha  by  the  fiunef^und  of  jota\  which  occafions  a 
thoufand  double  meanings  in  their  converfation,  as  the  Arabs 
have  die  jota  in  another  letter. 

agreeable 
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ttgreeable  profpe<3:  to  the  eye  fatigued  with 

the  oontiiiued  famenefs  of  the  brown  and 
parched  plains.  In  the  center  is  an  artificial 
mountain^  furrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  on  which 
is  a  ruinous  forticfs.  From  hence  we  have  a 
fine  profpeft  of  the  whole  city,  and,  to  the 
norths  diicover  the  fnowy  tdps  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Bailan;  and,  on  the  weft,  thofe  which 
ieparate  the  Orontes  iirom  the  iea ;  while»  to 
the  fouth  and  eaft,  the  eye  can  difcern  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Omar»  this 
cafUe  ilopped  tlie  progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for  fe« 
veial  months,  and  was,  atlaft,  taken  by  treach- 
eiy>  but,  at  prefent,  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
lift  the  feebleft  aflauit.  Its  flight  wall,  low, 
and  without  a  buttrefs,  is  in  ruins  1  its  little 
old  towers  are  in  no  better  condition  5  and  it 
has  not  four  cannon  fit  for  ferv  ice,  not  except- 
ing a  culverine,  nine  feet  long,  taken  from 
the  Periians  at  the  liege  of  Bafra  (BaiTora). 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  Janifaries,  who  . 
ihould  form  the  garriibn,  are  buiy  in  their 
Ihops,  and  ihe  Aga  fcarcely  finds  room  in  it  to 
lodge  his  retinue.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Aga  is  named  immediately  by  the  Portc». 
which,  ever  fufpicious,  divides^  as  much  as 
poftible,  the  difterent  offices*    Within  the 
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walls  of  the  caftle  is  a  welU  which,  by  meam 

of  a  fubterraneous  communication,  derives 
its  water  from  a  fpring  a  league  and  a  quarter 
diftant.  In  the  environs  ot  the  city,  we  find  a 
number  of  large  fquarc  iioiics,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  turban  of  ftone,  and  which  are  fo 
many  tombs.    There  are  many  riling  grounds 
round  it,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  liege,  would  great- 
tly  facilitate  the  approaches  of  the  affailants. 
Such,  among  others,  is  that  on  which  the 
•houie  of  live  Dcrvifes  (lands,  and  which  com- 
tnands  the  canal  and  the  rivulet:  Aleppo, 
•therefore,  cannot  be  ellecmed  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  war,  though  it  be  the  key  of  Sy- 
ria to  the  north ;  but,  coniidered  as  a  com- 
mercial city,  it  has  a  dilfcrent  appearance. 
It  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia  and  the 
Diarbekar;   fends  caravans  to  Bagdad,  and 
into  Perfia;  and  communicates  with  the  Per- 
lian  Gulph  and  India,  by  Bafra ;  with  Egypt 
and  Mecca  by  Damaicus;  and  with  Europe 
"by  Skandaroon  (Alcxandrctt.i)  and  Latakia. 
Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by 
barter.    Tiie  chief  cominoditics  are  raw  or 
fpun  cottons,  coarfe  linens  fabricated  in  the 
villages;  filk  fluffs  manufactured  in  the  city, 
copper,  bourrLrs  (coarfe  clothe)  like  thofe  of 

Rouen, 
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Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from  Natolia;  the 
gall  nuts  of  the  Kourdeilan»  the  merchandize 
of  India,  luch  as  fliawls  (d)  and  muQins  ; 
and  piftachio  nuts  of  the  growth  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  articles  fupplied  by 
Europe,  arc  the  Languedoc  cloths,  cochineal^ 
indigo,  fugar,  and  fome  other  groceries.  The 
coffee  of  America,  though  prohibited,  is  in- 
troduced, and  fervcs  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka. 
Tlie  French  have  at  Aleppo  a  conful,  and 
feven  counting-houfcsi  the  Englifli  and  the 
Venetians  two,  and  the  merchants  of  Leghorn 
and  Holland  one.  The  Emperor  appointed 
a  conful  there,  in  1784,  in  the  pcrfoa  of  a 
rich  Jew  merchant,  who  ihaved  his  beard  to 
affume  the  uniform  and  the  fvvord.  Ruflia 
has  alfo  fent  one  very  lately. 

Aleppo  is  not  exceeded  in  extent  by  any 
city  in  Tuikey,  except  Conllantinuple  and 
Cairo,  and  perhaps  Smyrna.  The  number  of 

(d)  Shawls  arc  woolien  handkerchiefs,  an  cll  wide,  2nd 
near  two  long.  1  he  wool  is  fo  fine  and  iilky,  that  the 
whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the  two  hands 

clofed :  It  is  faid  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  of 
lambs  torn  from  the  beJly  of  their  mother  before  the  time  of 
birth.  The  moft  beautiful  (bawls  are  broir^ht  from  Caih- 
mire  :  their  price  h  troin  150  liyr^o  (al>v>u;  lix  guinea:*),  to 
j2po  iivjTcs  (or  50I.  ficfling). 

L  4  inh^« 
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inhabitants  has  been  computed  at  two  hun- 
dred thoufand^  but,  in  thefe  cdcuLitions, 
certainty  is  impoffible.  However  if  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  city  is  not  larger  than  Nantes 
or  Marfeilles»  and  that  the  houies  confii):  only 
of  one  itpry^  we  ihall,  perhaps^  not  thip)c  it 
probable  they  exceed  a  hundred  thuufand.  The 
people  of  this  city»  both  Turks  and  Chrifti-* 
anFy  are,  with  reafon,  e(teenied  the  xi^oft  ci-^ 
vilized  in  all  Turkey ;  and  the  European 
merchants  no  where  enjoy  fo  much  liber^^ 
or  are  treated  witii  lb  much  refp^dl. 

The  air  of  Aleppo  is  very  dry  and  piercing, 
but,  at  the  fame  l;i|iie,  very  falubrious  for  ^1 
who  are  not  troubled  with  allhniatic  com- 
plaints.  The  city,  however,  an4  the  enyi-t 
rons,  are  fubjed  to  a  iiagular  endemial  difor-* 
der,  which  is  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple 
of  Aleppo ;  it  is  in  fad  a  pimple  which  is  at 
firfi:  irjtiamniatory,  and  at  length  becomes  aq 
ulcer  of  the  iize  of  a  nail.  The  ufual  dura- 
tion of  this  ulcer  is  one  year^  it  commonly  fixes 
Oil  the  lace,  aiid  leaves  a  icar  with  \\  hich  al- 
moft  all  the  inhabitants  are  disfigu^red.  It  ia 
alledged  that  every  ftranger,  who  rej&des  thera 
three  months,  is  attacked  with  itj  experience 

ba$  taught  that  the  beft  mod^  of  treatmeot 
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is  to  tziakp  of  no  remedy.  The  cauie  of 
this  malady  is  Uiikiiuvvn  ^  but  J  fufpedt  it 
proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  as 
it  is  likewife  frequent  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Diarbckai,  dud. 
even  in  certain  diftrids  near  Damafcus,  where 
the  foil  and  the  water  have  the  fame  appear- 
ances. 

^y^ry  body  has  hear4  of  the  pigeons  cf 
Aleppo,  which  ferve  as  couriers  at  Alexaii- 
dretta  and  Bagdad.  This  ufe  of  them,  which 
is  not  fabulous,  has  been  laid  aiide  for  tlie  laft 
thirty  or  forty  years^  l^ecaufc  the  Curd  rob- 
bers killed  the  pi[;eons«  The  manner  of 
fending  advice  by  them  was  this :  they  took 
pairs  which  had  young  ones,  and  carried  them 
on  horfeback  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
wiihed  them  to  return,  taking  care  to  let 
them  have  a  full  view.  When  any  advices 
were  received,  .the  correfpondent  tied  a  billet 
to  the  pigeon's  foot,  aad  let  her  loofe.  The 
bird,  impatient  to  fee  its  young,  flew  off  like 
lightning,  and  arrived  at  Aleppo  in  ten  hours 
from  Alexandretta,  and  in  two  days  from  Eitg- 
dad«  It  was  not  dihicuk  for  them  to  |ind  their 
way  back,  fince  Aleppo  ir»ay  Lc  aiilovci at 

m  impienfe  diftance.  This  pigeon  has  nothing 

peculiar 
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peculiar  in  its  form,  except  its  noftrils,  which, 
inftead  of  being  fmooth  and  even,  are  fwelled 
and  rough. 

The  confpicuous  fituation  of  Aleppo  brings 
numbers  of  fea  birds  thither,  and  attbrds  the 
curious  a  iinguhr  amulcaicnt :  if  you  go  after 
dinner  on  the  terraces  of  the  houfes,  and 
make  a  nxOtioii  as  if  throwing  bread,  nume- 
rcus  flocks  of  birds  will  inftantly  fly  round 
you,  though  at  firft  you  cannot  difcover  one ; 
but  they  are  floating  aloft  in  the.  air,  and 
defcend  in  a  moment  to  feize,  in  their  flight, 
the  morfcis  of  bread,  which  the  inhabitants 
frequently  aiiiufc  Lacaifelves  with  throwing  to 
them* 

Next  to  Aleppo,  Antioch,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Antakia,  claims  our  attention.  This 
city,  anciently  renowned  for  the  luxury  of  its 
inhabitants,  is  now  no  more  than  a  ruinous 
town,  whofe  houfes,  built  with  mud  and 
ftraw,  and  narrow  and  miry  ftreets,  exhibit 
every  appearance  of  mifery  and  wretchednefs. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the 
Oiontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an  old  decayed 
briJ^  ,  and  is  covered  to  the  fouth  by  a 
mountain,  upon  the  fiopc  of  which  is  a  wall, 
l^uik  by  ih^  wi  uiaiters.    The  dillancc  between 

the 
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the  prefent  town  and  this  mountain  may  be 

about  four  hundred  yards>  which  Ipace  is  oc- 
cupied by  gardens  and  licap^  of  rubbilli,  but 
prefents  nothing  interefting. 

Notwithftanding  the  unpoUfhed  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  Antioch  was  better  calcu- 
lated than  Aleppo  to  be  the  emporium  of  the 
Europeans.  By  clearing  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  which  is  fix  leagues  lower  ^own^ 
beats  might  have  been  towed  up  that  river, 
though  they  could  not  have  Jaiud  up,  as 
Pococke  has  aflcrted ;  its  current  is  too  ra« 
pid*  The  natives,  who  never  knew  the  name 
Orontes,  call  it,  on  account  of  the  fwiftncTs 
ofitsftream,  EU^a&feJ,  that  is,  theRebcL 
Its  breadth,  at  Antioch,  is  about  forty  paces. 
Seven  leagues  above  that  town,  it  paflcs  by 
a  lake  abounding  in  iiih,  and  eipecialiy  in 
eels*  A  great  quantity  of  thefe  are  falted 
every  year,  but  not  fufficicnt  for  the  numc- 
rouii  falls  of  the  Greek  Chnftians.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  we  no  longer  hear  at  An- 
tioch, either  of  the  Grove  of  Daphne,  or 
of  the  voluptuuLio  fcencij  of  which  it  was  tho 
theatre, 

{e)  This  is  die  name  wltich  the  Greek  Gco^rsphcrs  have 
rendered  by  jfxm* 
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The  plaia  of  Antiocli^  though  the  ibil  of  it 
is  excellent,  is  uncultivated,  and  abandoned  to 
the  Turkmans  i  but  the  hills  on  the  fide  of  the 
Orontes,  particularly  oppoiite  Scrkin,  abouod 
in  plantotions  of  figs  and  olives,  vines,  and 
mulberry  trees^  which>  a  thing  uncommon  in 
Turkey,  are  planted  in  quincunx  (f)^  and 
exhibit  a  landfcape  worthy  our  fineft  pro« 
vinces. 

The  Macedonian  king,  Scleucus  Nicator, 
who  founded  Antioch,  built  alfo,  at  die 
mouth  of  tlie  Orontes,  on  the  northern 
bank,  a  Urge  and  well  fortified  city,  which 
bore  his  name,  but  of  which  at  prefent,  not  a 
fingle  habitation  remains :  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
but  heaps  of  rubbifli,  and  works  in  the  adjacent 
rock,  which  prove  that  this  was  once  a  place 
of  very  confiderable  importance.  In  the  fea, 
alio,  may  be  perceived  the  traces  of  two  piers, 
which  are  xnoications  of  an  ancient  port,  now 
choaked  up.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
go  thither  to  fifli»  and  call  the  iiame  of  the 
place  Souaidia.  From  thence,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  nortbi  the  iea-coft  is  ihut  in  by  a 

(f)  This  mode  of  planting  in  Sluincunx^  is  iikewife  in 
nfe  among  tbe  DmzeS}  aad  is  particularly  mentioned  bj 
Baron  de  Tott. 

3      ,  chain 
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chain  of  high  mountains,  known  to  the  an- 
cient  geographers  by  the  name  of  Rh'fus : 
which  name  was  probably  deriv<^  from  the 
Syriac,  and  ilili  fubiifts  in  that  of  Ras-eU 
sKanzir,  or  Cape  of  die  Wild  Boar,  a  head- 
land on  this  coaft. 

The  Gulph,  towards  the  north-eaft,  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  buf  the  town  of 
Alexandretta,  or  Skandaroon,  of  which  it 
bears  the  name.  This  town,  fituated  on  the 
iea*-fliore,  is^  properly  fpeaking,  nothing 
but  a  village^  without  walls,  in  which  the 
tombs  arc  mure  numerous  than  the  houles, 
and  iT^ich  entirely  owes  its  exigence  to 
the  road  which  it  commands.  This  is  the 
only  road,  in  aU  Syria,  where  vcflels  anchor 
on  a  folid  bottom,  without  their  cables  be- 
ing  liable  to  chafe ;  but,  in  other  refpeds,  it 
has  fo  many  ferious  inconireniencies,  that  ne- 
cefiity  alone  can  prevent  the  merchants  from 
abandoning  it, 

Firft,  It  is  expofed,  during  winter,  to  a 
wind,  peculiar  to  this  place,  called  by  the 
French  failors  /e  Raguier,  which,  rufliing 
from  the  fnowy  funrniits  of  the  mountains, 
frequently  forced  ilups  to  drag  their  anchors 
feveral  leagues. 

Secondly, 
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.  Secondly,  when  the  fnow  begins  to  cover 
the  mountains  which  furround  the  Gulph/ 
tempeAuous  winds  arile  which  prevent  vef* 

fcls  from  entering  for  three  or  four  months 
together: 

Thirdly,  The  road  from  Alexandretta  to 
Aleppo,  by  the  plain,  is  infefted  by  Curd 
robbers,  who  conceal  themfelves  in  the 
neighbouring  rocks  (g)^  and  frequently  at- 
tack and  plunder  the  ftrongcft  caravans.' 

Anotlier  reafon,  more  forcible  than  thefe^ 
is  tiic  un'A'holefomenefs  of  the  air  of  Alex- 
andretta, which  is  extreme*  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  it  every  year  carries  oft'  one  third 
of  the  crews  of  the  vclTels  which  remain  there 
during  the  fummer  ;  nay,  ihips  frequently 
lofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  fea- 
fon  for  this  epidemic  diforder  is  principally 
from  May  to  the  end  of  September :  it  is  an  in- 
teraulling  fever  of  the  mofl  maliguaut  kiiid, 
and  is  accompanied  with  obftruttions  of  the 
liver,  which  terminate  in  a  dropfy.  The  ci- 
ties of  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Larneca  in  Cyprus^ 

{jg)  The  place  they  are  found  in  exaftly  corrcfponds 
wkh  the  Caftlc  of  Gyndarus,  which,  in  l&e  time  of  Straboi 

was  a  iuLi*ii  ui  labb'^ri* 

are 
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are  fubjed  to  the  fimc  dilbrcier,  though  ia 
a  Icfs  degree.  In  all  thefe  places  the  fame 
local  circumftances  fcem  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  contagion ;  the  caufe  of  it  in  all  is  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  adjoining  moraiTes,  ftagnant 
waters,  and  conki^uciit  vapours  and  mephitic 
exhalations  :  a  convincing  proof  of  this  is, 
that  this  diforder  does  not  prevail  in  lealons 
when  no  rain  has  fallen.  But,  unfcrLuiidtcly, 
Alexandretta  is  condemned,  from  its  fituation> 
to  be  never  wholly  exempt  from  it;  for  the 
plain  on  which  the  tovvn  is  built  is  fo  low 
and  flat  f/jj  that  the  rivulets,  Ending  no  de- 
clivity, can  never  reach  the  fea.  When  tliey 
are  1  welled  by  the  winter  rains,  the  fci, 
fv/elled  likewife  by  tempefts,  hinders  their  dif- 
char-i;  -  themfclves  into  it;  hence  their 
waters,  forced  to  fprcad  thcmfelves,  form 
lakes  in  the  plain.  On  tLc  approach  of  the 
fummer,  the  waters  become  corrupted  by  the 
heat,  and  exhale  vapours  equally  corrupt, 
which  cannot  difpcrfc,  being  ccnfih.a  by  the 
mountains  that  encircle  the  gulph.  The 

(h)  This  plain,  which  is  about  a  league  in  breadth,  snd 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  has  been  formed  by  the 
€anh,  brought  down  by  the  torrents  and  rains. 

entrance 
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entrance  of  the  bay,  befides^  lies  to  the  well,' 
which,  in  tbofe  countries,  is  the  moft  un- 
healthy expofure  when  it  correfponds  with 
the  fea.    The  kbour  iiccciTaiy  to  remedy  this 
would'  be  immenfe,  and  after  all  infu^icient  $ 
and,  indeed,  fuch  an  undertaking  would 
be  abfolutely  impoffible,  under  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  Turks,    A  few  years 
ago,  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  difgufled  with 
the  numerous  inconveniencies  of  Alexan- 
dretta,  wiihed  to  abandon  that  port  and 
carry  the  trade  to  Latakia.    They  propofed 
to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  to  i*epair  the  har- 
bour at  their  own  expence,  provided  he 
would  grant  them  an  exemption  from  all 
.  duties  for  ten  years.    To  induce  him  to 
comply  with  their  requeft,  the  agent  they 
employed  talked  much  of  the  advantage 
which  would,  m  time,  refult  to  the  whole 
country  :   **  But,  what  fignifies  to  mc  what , 
"  may  happen  in  timey  replied  the  Pacha?  I 
was  yellerday  at  Marach ;  to-morrow,  per-* 
haps,  I  fliall  be  at  Djedda ;  why  ilioulJ  I 
deprive  my felf  of  prefent  advantages,  which 
are  certain,  for  future  benefits  I  cannot 
hope  to  partake  ? "  The  European  faftors 
were  obliged  therefore  to  remain  at  Skanda-> 

roon* 
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rObD.    There  are  three  of  thcfc  fafbors,  two 

for  the  French,  and  one  for  the  iiiigiiih  and 
Venetians.  The  only  curiofity  which  they 
have  to  amufe  ftrangers  with  coniifts  in  lix 
or  feven  marble  monuments,  fent  from  Eng- 
land, on  which  you  read :  Here  lies  fucb  a  me^ 
carried  off  in  the  fiower  of  bis  age,  by  the  fatal 
cffetis  of  a  conUigl^iis  air.  The  light  of  thefe 
is  the  more  diftreiling,  as  the  languid  air^ 
yellow  complexion,  livid  eyes,  and  dropfical 
bellies  of  thofe  who  (hew  them,  make  it  but 
too  probable  they  cannot  long  efcape  tlie 
fame  fate.  It  is  true,  they  have  ioiuc  re- 
Iburce  in  the  village  of  Bailan,  the  pure  air 
and  excellent  waters  of  wilich  furprizingly 
rcilore  the  fick.  This  village,  fituated 
among  the  mountains,  three  leagues  from 
Ale^iUidretta,  on  the  road  to  Aleppo,  pre- 
fents  the  moft  piihirefque  appearance.  It  is 
built  among  precipices  in  a  narrow  and  deep  - 
valley,  from  whence  the  Gulph  of  Skanda- 
roon  is  ieen  as  through  a  tube.  The  houfes, 
built  againli;  the  fteep  declivities  of  the 
two  mountains,  arc  fo  dilpofcd,  that  the 
terraces  of  the  lower  ferve  as  itreets  and 
courts  to  thofe  above.  In  winter,  cafcades 
pour  down  on  every  fide,  which  ftun  the 
Vol.  II.  M  inhabitants 
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inhabitants  with  their  noifc,  and,  in  their  iaUj^ 
luiuctimcs,  rend  off  large  pieces  of  the  rocks, 
and  even  throw  down  the  houfes.  The  cold 
is  very  fevcre  there,  during  that  feafon,  but 
the  fummcr  delightful  j  the  inhabitants,  who 
fpeak  only  Turkilh,  live  on  their  goats  and 
buffaloes,  and  the  produce  of  a  few  gardens^ 
which  they  cultivate.  The  Aga,  for  fome 
years  pail;,  has  applied  the  duties  of  the  cuf- 
tom-huail:  of  Alexandretta  to  his  own  ufe, 
and  rendered  himfeif  almoft  independent  of 
the  Facha  of  Aleppo.  I'he  Turkifti  empire 
is  full  of  fuch  rebels,  who  frequently  diq 
in  peaceable  polfeilion  of  their  ufurpations. 

On  the  road  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo, 
at  the  laft  place  traveller^  ileep  at,  is  th^ 
•  village  of  IVJa^tavvan,  celebrated  among  the 
Turks  and  Europeans,  on  account  of  an  ex^ 
traordinary  pradtice  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
let  out  their  wives  and  daughters  for  a  trir 
fling  fum  fi).  This  proftitutioln,  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  the  Arabs,  fcems  to  me  to  have 

(i)  See  Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs.  A  I.  c:  i  R.^hcr, 
now  refidcnc  of  the  kino;  of  France  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco^  has  furniihed  me  with  many  entertaining  anec- 
dotes rcfpcdiDg  this  wiliuific^l  cuHom,  but  too  indelicate 
for  the  prels.   T#  .       .  / 

originated 
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Originated  in  Come  religious  cuilom,  which 
iDught  perhaps  to  be  fought  for  in  the  an- 
fcient  woril^p  of  the  godiici^  V  c^ius^  or  to  be 
<ittribated  to  the  coixiiiiunity  of  women  per- 
mitted by  the  Aniarians>  *to  which  tribe  the 
inhabitants  of  Martawan  belong*  The 
Franks  ^pretend  that  the  women  are  pretty  | 
but  it  is  probable  that  long  abAineace  at  iea» 
and  the  vanity  of  intrigue,  coiiHitute  all 
their  merit;  for  their  exterior  annoimces  no* 
thing  but  the  diiguiiing  uncleaniinefs  of 
i2:iiiery. 

In  the  mountains  which  terminate  the 

Pachaiic  of  Aleppo  to  the  norths  we  hnd 
Kics  and  x\entah,  two  confiJeiablc  vil- 
lageSi  They  are  inhabited  by  Armenian 
ChriftianSi  Curds,  and  Mahometans,  who, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their  reli* 
gions,  live  in  friendihip,  and,  by  their  union# 
are  enaibled  to  refift  tlie  Pacha>  whom  tlicy 
often  brave>  and  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the 
produce  of  their  flocks,  becs^  and  a'few  cul*- 
tivated  fpots  on  v/hich  tucy  grow  eora  and 
tobacco /^i^. 

(k)  Tiicfe  towns  fucccrbfully  revolted  in  1780,  againft: 
the  tyr-dnny  of  the  Second  Abdi  Paciia,  mention^  by  our 
author*   T«  . 

Mz  Two 
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Two  days  journey  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Aleppo  is  the  town  of  Mambwdj,  fo  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  under  the  names  of  Bam«^ 
byce,  and  Hierkpolis  (/).  No  traces  remain 
of  the  temple  of  that  great  goddefs  with 
wbofe  worship  Lucian  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed. The  only  remarkable  monument  is  a 
fubtcrraneoos  canal^  which  condiK^s  the 
water  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  for 
the  diflance  of  four  leagues.  All  this  coun- 
try wa5  formerly  full  of  fuch  aqueduds :  the 
AlTyrians,  Medes^  and  Perfians,  efteemed  it  a 
religious  dilty  to  convey  the.  water  to  the 
defer t,  in  order  to  multiply ,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Zoroafter,  the  principles  of  life  and 
of  abundance:  we  therefore,  at  every  ftep, 
meet  with  aftoniftiing  proofs  of  ancient 
population  •  Along  the  whole  road  from 
Aleppo  to  llama,  we  difcover  the  ruins  of 
ancient  villages,  cifterns  fallen  in,  and  the 
remains  of  lortreLe^,  nay  even  of  temples. 
I  particularly  remarked  a  quantity  of  oval 
and  round  hillocks,  which  from  the  nature 
of  tlie  earth, '  and  their  Iteep  afcent  on  tliis 

(/)  The  name  of  Hlerapolis  ftlll  fubfifts  in  that  of 

another  villa^^e,  calicn  1'crahQliiy  ajid  fituatcJ  oii  the  Eu- 
phrates. 
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<:vcn  plain,  evidently  appear  to  have  b^n  the 
work  of  man.  The  reader  may  form  ibme 
idea  of  the  labour  they  muil  have  coft  from 
the  dmienlions  of  that  of  Kan-Shaikoun, 
which  I  found  to  be  ieven  hundred  and  twenty 
paces,  or  fourteen  hundred  French  feet  in 
circumference,  and  acar  a  hundred  feet  high. 
The(e  hillocks,  icattered  at  regular  intervals 
of  nearly  a  league  from  each  other,  are  co« 
vered  with  the  ruins  of  citadel^  and,  proba- 
bly, were  alio  places  facred  to  the  adoration 
of  fome  deity,  according  to  the  well  known 
practice  of  the  ancients,  of  worfliipping  on 
high  places.**  Thefe  conjectures-  feem 
conhrmed  by  tlie  tradition  of  the  inhabitants^ 
who  attribute  all  thefe  workb  to  the  infiJcls. 
At  preient,  inftead  of  that  cultivation  which 
might  be  expeded,  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  wafle  and  defolated  lands :  yet  the  foil 
is  of  a  good  quaUty,  and  the  fmall  quantity 
of  grain,  cotton,  and  fefamqm  it  produces  is 
excellent.  But  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Dcfert 
are  deilitute  of  fprings  and  running  water. 
That  of  the  wells  iS  brackiili;  and  the  winter 
rains,  on  which  the  inhabitants  place  their 
principal  dependance,  fometimes  fail.  For 
this  reafon,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 

M  3  melancholy 
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melancholy  than  thefe  parched  and  duily 
plains,  without  trees,  and  without  verdure ;  or 
more  miserable  than  the  appmanoe  of  the 
ilraw  and  earthen  hutb  which  form  their 
villages;  nor  can  any  greater  wretchednefs 
be  imagined  than  that  of  the  peafants^  ex- 
pofed  at  once  to  the  oppreilion  of  the  Turksj, 
and  the  robberies  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The 
tribes  which  encamp  in  thefe  plains  are  called 
the  Mawalis;  they  are  the  moft  powerfulu 
and  the  richeft  among  the  Arabs,  as  they  pay 
fome  attention  to  agriculture,  and  partake  in 
the  trade  of  the  caravaiii)  which  go  fron^ 
Aleppo,  either  to  Bailbra  or  DamafcuSj  or  to 
Tripoli  by  the  way  of  Hama. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Pachalic  of  T ripolu 
•  » 

The  Pachalic   of  Tripoli  comprehends 

■ 

the  country  which  ftretches  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Latakia  to  the  Narh-el-Keib, 

and  is  bounJei  cn  the  wcil  by  that  torrent, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  overlook 
the  Orontes^ 

The  principal  part  of  this  government  is 
hilly;  the  fea-coaft  alone»  between  Tripoli 
•  and  Latakia,  is  a  level  country.  The  nume- 
Hpus  rivulets  which  water  it  contribute  greatly 
to  its  fertility ;  but  notv^'ithftanding  this  ad- 
vantage, this  plain  is  much  lefs  cultivated 
than  the  mountains,  without  even  excepting 
Lebanon,  with  its  numerous  rocks  and  pine- 
trees.  Its  chief  produdlions  are  com,  bcirlcy, 
and  cotton.  In  the  territory  of  Latakia  to- 
bacco and  olives  are  principally  cultivated; 
but  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Kcfiaouan,  vvliite 
piulberry-trees  and  vineyards. 

This  Pachalic  contains  fcveral  diitcrent 
uiLwo  ^ad  religions.  From  Lebanon  to  above 

M  4  Latakiaji 
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Latakia^  the  mountains  are  peopled  by  the 
Aiiilirians  of  whom  I  have  .before  fpokeni 
Lebanon  and  the  Kefraouan  are  inhabited  en<- 
t^reiy  by  the  Maronites,  and  the  iea-coafl  and 
cities,  by  Schifmatic  Greeks,  and  Latias, 
Turks,  and  defcendants  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Pacha  of  Tripoli  enjoys  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  pkcc.  The  military  and 
finances  are  in  his  hands  $  he  holds  the  gQ<- 
vernment  in  quality  of  a  farm  from  the  Porte^ 
on  a  Icuic  of  .  one  year  only,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  puries,  (thirty 
nine  thoufand  pounds)  befides  this,  he  is 
obliged  to  lupply  the  Caravan .  of  Mecca 
with  corn,  barley,  rice,  and  other  provifions, 
the  expences  of  which  are  eilimated.  at  feven 
Viundred  and  fifty  purfes  more.  He  is  him- 
felf  obliged  to  condud:  this  convoy  into  the 
Defert,  to  meet  the  pilgrims.  To  indemnify 
him  for  thefe  cxpences  he  receives  the  Miri, 
the  cuAoms,  the  farms  of  the  Anfarians  and 
the  Kefraouan,  and  adds  to  all  thefe  nume- 
rous annual  extortions  and  exa<flions ;  indeed 
had  he  no  more  than  this  lad  article,  his  pro- 
fits would  be  confiderable.  He  maintains 
about  five  hundred  cavalry,  as  ill  provided 

as 
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as  thoiSb  of  Aleppo^  and  a  few  Mograbian  in  « 

fanny. 

The  Pacha  of  Tripoli  has  always  been  dc- 
iirous  of  perfoxially  governing  the  country  of 
the  Ariiamns,  and  the  MaiOiiitcs  ^  but  thefe 
people  having  invariably  oppoied  by  force  the 
entrance  of  the  Turks  into  their  mountains, 
he  has  been  conftrained  to  abandon  the  coU 
le£doii  of  the  tribute  to  under  fanners^  ap- 
proved of  by  the  inhabitants.  Their  office 
is  not,  like  his,  held  only  for  a  year,'  but  is 
diipofed  of  by  auction  ^  v^hence  arifes  a  com<« 
petitioxn  of  wealthy  pcrfons,  who  perpetually 
afford  him  the  means  of  exciting  or  fonoent* 
ing  troubles  in  the  tributary  nation ;  this  ad- 
mioiftration  is  the  fame  we  find  in  hiilory  to 
have  been  ufual  with  the  ancient  Periians 
and  Ailyrians,  and  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quent in  all  ages  in  the  eaftern  world. 

Th«  farm  of  the  Anfarians  is  at  this 
day  divided  between  three  chiefs  or  M?- 
kaddamin ;  that  of  the  Maronites  is  wholly^  . 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emir  Youfef,  who 
pays  thirty  purics  (liftcen  huiiJrcd  aud  fixty 

pounds)  for  it..  Among  the  remarkable 
places  in  this  Pachaiic  we  mull  firit  mention 

Tripoli, 
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Tripoli  (ni)^  in  Arabic  Taraholos,  the  rcfi« 
dence  of  the  Pacha.    It  is  lituated  on  the 
river  Kadifha^  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  its  mouthy  and  preciicly  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  which  overlooks  and 
furrounds  it  with  its  branches  to  theeaft» 
the  fouth^  and  even  a  lie  tie  to  tlie  north- weft. 
It  is  feparated  hoin  the  fea  by  a  fmall  trian- 
gular plain»  half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the 
point  of  which  is  the  village  where  the  vef- 
fels  land  their  goods.    The  Franks  call  this 
village  la  Marine  (n)^  the  general  name  given 
by  them  to  thefe  places  in  the  Levant.  There 
ib  no  harbour  but  a  limplc  luad,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  (hore  to  the  (hoals  called  T^he 
Rabbit  and  Pigeon  Ijlands.    The  bottom  is 
rocky,  and  mariners  are  not  fond  of  remain- 
ing here»  as  the  cables  are  ibon  worn  out, 
and  the  veiiels  expofed  to  the  nortli-weil 
winds,  which  are  frequent  and  violent  on  all 
this  ^oaft.    In  thp  time  of  the  Crufades^  this 

(//z)  A  Greek  name,  fignlfying  thr<e  t/V/<x,  itha\ing 
been  built  by  three  colonics,  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,^ 
vbo  each  of  them  formed  fettlements  io  near  each  otber,^ 

that  Uicy  were  foo.i  united  iiuo  one. 

{n)  Such  maritime  pUccs  were  by  the  axicients  called 
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fOsA  was  defended  by  towers,  feven  of  which 
are  itill  fubfifting,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  to  the  village.  They  arc  ftrong  built, 
but  xiow  ferve  oxxi^  aji  a  place  of  relort  for 
birds  of  prey. 

AU  the  environs  of  1  ripoli  are  laid  out  ia 
orchards,  where  the  nopal  grows  fpontane- 
oufly,  and  the  white  mulberry  is  cultivated  * 
ibr  the  iilk  worm  ^  and  the  pomegranate,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemon  tree,  for  their  fmit, 
which  is  of  the  gieateft  beauty.    But  thefe 
places,  though  delightful  to  the  eye,  are  un- 
healthy.   Every  year,  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, epidemic  fevers,  like  thofe  of  Skanda« 
foon  and  Cyprus,  rage  here:  thefe  are  ow- 
ing to  the  artificial  inundations  with  which 
the  mulberry  trees  are  watered,  in  order  that 
they  may  throw  out  their  leeuiiJ  luiv  es.  Be-^ 
fides,  as  the  city  is  open  only  to  the  weft, 
the  air  does  not  circulate,  and  the  ipirits  arc^ 
in  a  conftant  Hate  of  upprefiion,  which 
.makes  health  at  befi:  but  a  kind  of.conva- 
ieicence  foj.    The  air,  though  more  humid,' 

is 

((?)  Since  «ny  return  from  France,  I  have  received  acx 

codiits,  that,  in  the  Ipring  1785,  there  ra_cd  aii  epidemical 
diforder,  which  dciolated  TripoU  and  the  Kcirouan.  It 
was  a  violent  fever,  accpmpanicd  with  blue  fpots,  which 
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is  more  falubrious  at  la  Marine,  doubtlefs  te- 
caufc  it  has  room. to  circulate.  It  is  iHU 
more  fo  in  the  iilands ;  and  w  ere  the  pUce  ia 
the  hand  of  an  enlightened  government,  the 
.  inhabitants  fhould  be  invited  to  live  there. 
Nothing  naore  would  be  necefiary  to  induce 
them>  tlian  to  convey  water  to  the  village  by 
conduits,  as  feems  formerly  to  have  been 
done.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  alfo,  that 
the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  fmall  plain  is  full  of 
ilic  ruins  of  habitations,  and  columns  broken 
and  buried  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  iea  fands. 
The  i*'ranks  had  employed  a  great  number  of 
them  ia  the  building  their  walls,  in  the  re- 
mains of  which  they  are  iliU  to  be  feen  laid 
crofsways. 

The  commerce' of  Tripoli  coniifts  almoft 
wholly  in  different  coarfe  lilks,  which  are 
made  ufe  of  for  laces.  It  is  obferved,  that 
they  arc  every  day  lofing  their  quality.  The 
reaibn  aiugned  for  which^  by  well  informed 

made  it  fiifpe^ed  to  have  an  aifinity  with  the  {dague.  What 
may  be  efteemed  fingular,  is,  that  it  was  obferved  to  attack 
very  few  Mahometans,  but  made  its  chief  ravages  among 
ihe  Chriftians  \  whence  it  may  be  concluded  it  was,,  in  a 
great  meafure,  occafioned  by  the  unwholefome  food  and 
meagre  diet  they  live  on  during  X4ent« 

perfons, 
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perfons,  is,  tlic  decay  of  the  mulberry  trees,  of 
which  fcarcely  any  thing  now  remains  but 
ibme  hollow  trunks.    A  itranger  infUntly 
replies,  why  not  plant  new  ones  ?  But  I  aa- 
fwer»  that  is  an  European  obfervation*  Hm 
they  never  plant    bccaule,  were  they  to  build 
or  plant,  the  Pacha  would  fay,  this  man  has 
money ;  he  would  iend  for  him,  and  demand 
it  of  him :  fhould  he  deny  that  he  lias  any, 
he  muft  fuf&r  the  baftinado ;  and  fhould  he 
confefs,  muft  ftiU  receive  it  to  extort  from 
him  the  acknowledgment  that  he  hais  ftill 
more.    Not  that  the  Tripolitans  are  remark^ 
able  for  their  patience  ^  they  are,  on  tlie 
contrary,  confidered  as  extremely  mutiiiou^. 
Theic  title  of  Janiiarks,   and  the  green 
turban  they  wear,  in  quality  of  S/j^nJs,  in- 
fpire  them  with  the  fpirit  of  revolt.    Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  the  extortions  of  a  Pacha 
drove  them  to  extremities ;  they  expelled  him, 
and  remained  eight  months  independent  $  but 
the  Porte  lent  a  man  well  verfed  in  her 
maxims,  who,  by  dint  of  promifes,  oaths, 
and  pardons,  gained  and  difperfbd^them,  and 
concluded  by  putting  to  death  eight  hundred 
in  one  day,  whofe  heads  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in 
a  cave  near  Kadifha.   Such  is  tlie  govermx^nt 
of  the  Turks  I 

The 
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•  •  The  commerce  of  Tripoli  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Freach  alone.  They  have  a  conful 
here,  and  three  commercial  houfeSi  They 
export  iilks^  and  fpunges  fi(hed  up  in  th^ 
road^  thefe  they  exchange  for  cloths^  co-^^ 
chineal,  fugar,  and  Wefc  India  coffee;  but 
this  factory,  both  with  refped:  to  imports  and 
exports^  is  inferior  to  its  fubordinate  town 
Latakia. 

The  town  of  Latakia^  founded  by  Seleucus 

Nicator,  under  the  name  of  LaodUca,  is  fitu-^ 
ated  at  the  bafe,  and  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
a  fmall  peninfula^  which  projeds  half  a 
league  into  the  fea»  Its  port,  hke  all  the 
others  on  this  coaft^  is  a  fort  of  bafon,  envi-. 
roned  by  a  rnoie^  ihh  entrance  of  whicli  is 
very  narrow.  It  might  contain  live  and  twen-» 
ty  or  thirty  velfels ;  but  the  Turks  have  fuf* 
fered  it  ib  to  be  choaked  up»  as  fcarcely  to 
adiiiit  four.  Ships  of  above  foui  hundred  tons- 
cannot  ride  there  $  and  hardly  a  year  pailes^ 
that  one  is  not  Aranded  in  the  entrance*  Not^ 
Vtithftanding  this,  Latakia  carries  on  a  very 
great  commerce^  confifting  chiefly  of  tobacco, 
of  which  upwards  of  twenty  cargoes  are  an- 
nually fent  to  Damietta :  the  returns  from 
thence  are  ricen  which  is-  bartered  in  Upper 

Syria 
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Syria  for  oils  and  cottons.  In  ttie  tiii^  o£ 
Strabo,  inllead  of  tobacco,  the  exports  con* 
fifted  in  its  famous  wines,  the  produce  of  the 
hill  fides.  Even  then,  Egypt  was  tiic  market 
by  way  of  Alexandria.  Have  the  ancients  or 
the  moderns  gained  by  this  exchange  ?  Nei* 
ther  Latakia  nor  Tripoli  can  be  mentioned  as 
places  of  ftrcngth ;  they  have  neither  can- 
non nor  foldiers;  a  fingle  privateer  would 
make  a  coiH]ucfl  of  tlicm  both.  They  arc 
each  fuppofed  to  contain  from  four  to  five 
thoufand  inhabitants. 

On  the  coall:,  bctv/ccn  UrcCc  towns,  \\c 
meet  with  feveral  inhabited  villages,  which 
formerly  were  large  cities :  iudi  are  Djebila^ 
Merkab,  UtuatcJ  on  a  ftecp  declivity,  and  Tar- 
toufa ;  but  we  find  ftill  more  places  which 
have  only  the  haii-deilroycd  remains  of  an- 
cient habitations.  Among  the  latter,  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  rock, .  or  illand  of  Rouad^ 
formerly  a  powerful  city  and  repuplic,  kno  .vn 
by  the  name  of  jlrcidus.  Not  a  fingle  wall 
is  remainmg  of  all  that  multitude  of  houfes, 
which,  accoiuin^  to  Strabo,  were  built  with 
more  ftories  .  than  even  thoie  of  Rome^ 
The  liberty  eii^oycd  by  the  inhabitants  had 
rendered  it  vffry  populqus,  and  it  fubfilled 
4    .  by 
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by  naval  commerce^  manufactures,  and  attsi 
At  prefent  the  iQand  is  deferted ;  nor  has  tra-» 
dition  even  retained  the  memory  of  a  fpring^ 
ctf  frcfli  water  in  its  environs^  wliich  the 
people  of  Aradus  difcovered  at  the  bottom  oF 
the  fea,  and  from  which  they  drew  water^  in 
time  of  war,  ^by  means  of  a  leaden  bell,  and 
a  leathern  pipe  fitted  to  its  bottom. 

To  tlie  fouth  of  Tripoli  is  the  country  of 
the  Kefraouan,  which  extends  fioni  Nahr-el- 
kelb,  pafling  by  Lebanon,  as  far  as  Tripoli. 
Djebail,  die  ancient  By  bios,  is  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  town  in  this  territory :  it  has  not, 
however,  above  iix  thoufand  inhabitants.  Ita 
ancient  port,  which  refembles  that  of  Lata- 
kia,  is  in  a  ftill  worfe  fituatton  $  fcarcely  any 
'  traces  of  it  remain.  The  river  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Aduuls^  which  is  two  leagues  to  the 
ibuthward,  has  the  only  bridge  to  be  feen,  that 
of  Tripoli  excepted,  from  thence  to  Antioch. 
It  is  of  a  lingle  arch,  fifty  feet  wide, ,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty  high ;  of  a  very  light  archi- 
tedlure,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of 
the  Arabs. 

Among  the  mountains,  the  places  moil  fre- 
quented by  the  Europeans,  are  the  villages  of 
Eden  and  Beitharrai^  where  the  miifionaries 

have 
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have  a  houfe.  During  the  winter,  m^ny  of 
tbe  inhabitants  leave  their  houfes  under  the 
fnow,  with  fomebody  to  guard  them,  and  re- 
move to  the  fea-coaft.  Befliarrai  is  in  tbe 
road  to  the  Cedars,  to  which  it  is  a  journey 
of  fevcn  hours,  though  the  diftance  be  but 
three  leagues.  Thefe  Cedars,  fo  boafted,  re- 
femble  niany  other  wonders  ^  they  fupport  theft 
reputation  very  indifferently  on  a  near  infpec- 
tionj  the  light  of  four  or  five  large  trees, 
which  are  all  that  remain,  and  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  appearance  ;  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  it  cofts  the  traveller  to  climib  the 
precipices  that  lead  to  them. 

Oa  the  frontiers  of  the  Kefraouan,  a  league 
td  the  northward  of  Nahr*-el-kelb,  is  the  little 
Village  of  Antoura,  wixere  the  Jefuits  were 
ertaLlIihcJ  in  a  hoafc,  which,  ihou^li  it  has 
not  the  fplendor  of  tboie  in  Europe,  is  a  neat 
and  fimple  maniion^ .  Its  iituation  on  the  fide 
of  the  liill,  the  limpid  waters  wliich  refrefh 
Its  vineyards  and  mulberry  treeSt  the  profpedt 
it  commands  over  the  valley,  and  the  diftant 
view  it  has  of  the  fca,  render  it  a  moil  agree- 
able hermitage.  The  Jefuits  attempted  to 
annex  to  it  a  convent  of  nuns,  fitu^ted 
at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  diflance  in  front ; 

Vol.  II,  N  but 
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but  the  Greek  Chriftians  having  diipoffejflfed 
lliem,  they  buill  one  clofc  to  them,  under  the 
xiame  of  the  Vifitation^  They  had  alio  built, 
two  hundred  paces  higher,  a  femiqary,  which 
they  wi(hed  to  £iU  with  Maronite  and  Latin-- 
Greek  ftudents  ^  but  it  h^^s  remained  d^ferted. 
The  Lazarites,  who  have  fucceeded  them, 
maintain  a  fuperior  curate,  and  a  lay-brother 
at  Antouia,  who  do  the  duties  of  the  miilioQ 
with  ^^U^l  charity,  pohtcnefs^  and  decency. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

t 

Of  the  'Pachalic  of  Saide^  called  likeii  ife  the 

Pachalic  of  Acre. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  Pachalic  of  Tripoli, 
and  on  the  fame  coaft,  is  a  third  Pachalic^ 
that,  till  now,  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Saide,  its  capital,  but  may  hence- 
forward aiiume  that  of  Acre,  to  which  place 
the  Pacha  had  of  late  years  transferred  his  re- 
iidence.    The  extent  of  this  government  has 
greatly  varied  at  di&rent  times*  Before  Shaik 
Dalicr,  it  liiciud^d  the  country  of  the  Di  uzes, 
^d  the  whole  coaft  from  Nahr«>el*kelb,  as 
far  as  Mount  Carmel.    In  prpportion  as 
Daher  obtained  power,  he  infringed  on  the 
territories  of  the  Pacha,  and  reduced  him  to 
the  city  of  Saide,  from  which  he  was  at  laft 
expelled ;  but  after  the  ruin  of  Daher,  the 
government  refumed  its  ancient  limits.  Djez-^ 
zar,  who  fucceeded  that  chief  in  quality  of 
Pacha  for  the  Turks,  has  annexed  to  the 
Pachalic  the  countries  of  Safad,  Tabaria,  and 
Balbcc,  foraicrly  tributary  io  Daiuafcus,  and 
the  territory  of  Kaifaria,  (the  ancient  Cefa- 
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rea)  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  of  Saker.  This 
Pacha,    perceiving  the  advantage  of  the 

works  creeled  by  Daher  at  Acre,  tranf- 
fcrred  his  rcfidencc'to  that  city,  which  is 
now  become  the  capital  of  the  province. 

By  thefe  dilFerent  augmentations,  tlie  Pa- 
chalic  of  Acre  at  prefent  includes  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  Nalir-eUkclb,  to  the  Ibuth  of 
KaiTaria,  between  the  Ucuicerranqau  to  the 
weft,  and  at  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  courfe  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  eaft.  It 
derives  the  more  importance  from  this  ex-, 
tent,  as  it  unites  the  valuable  advantages 
of  htuation  aad  foil.  The  plains  of  Acre„ 
Efdrelpn,  Sour,  Il^vula,  and  the  Lower 
Bekaa,  arc  juftly  boafted  for  their  fertility. 
Corn,  barley,  m^ize,  cotton,  and  feiaxnuai, 
produce,  nQtwithftanding  the  imperfediica 
of  thci  culture,  tM^enty  and  twcnn  -five  for 
one.  The  country  of  JCaifaria  poiiefies  a 
foreft  of  oaks,  the  only  one  in  Syria,  Sa-i 
fad  furniihes  cottons,  which,  from  their 
whitencls,  are  h^ld  in  a$  high  ellimatioa 
as  thofe  of  Cyprus.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Sour  produce  gpod  to- 
bacco as  that  of  Lataki^,  and  in  a  part 
pf  them  is  made  a  perfume  of  cloves, 
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which  is  refervisd  exclafi?ely  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  women*    The  country  of 

the  Druzes  abounds  in  wines  and  Hlks;  in 
fliort,  from  the  fituation  of  the  coail^  and  the 
number  of  its  creekst  this  Paghalic  neceilarily 
becomes  the.empciiam  of  Damafcus  and  all 
the  interior  parts  of  Syriz.' 

The  Pacha  enjoys  all  the  privileges^  and  re*> 
ceives  all  the  cniuluments  ui  Iiis  office;  he  is 
defpotic  governor,  and  fanner  generah  He 
remits  to  the  Porte  annually  the  fixed  fum  of 
fcven  hundreif  and  fifty  purfes ;  but  he,  as  well 
-as  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  is  obliged  to  furniih 
the  Djerde  or  provilions  for  the  pilgrims  of 
Mecca^  His  cxpences  for  this  article  are  efti»* 
/nated  likewife  at  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
purfes,  in  rice,  corn,  barley,  &c.  The  time 
limited  for  his  government  is  a  year,  but  this 
is  frequently  prolonged.  His  revenues  are» 
the  Miri;  the  fdrinb  uf  the  tributaries,  '^s  the 
Druzes,  the  Motoualts,  and  fome  Arab  tribes ; 
the  numerous  fees  from  fuccellions  Caiid  extor- 
tions ;  and  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms  on  the 
exports,  imports,  and  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandize ;  which  article  alone  amounted  to 
one  thoufand  purfes  (above  fifty  thoufand 
pounds),  wiien  Djezzar  farmed  all  the  har- 
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bours  and  creeks  in  1784.  This  Pacha  like-- 
wife,  as  is  ufual  with  the  Turkiih  governors 

in  Alia,  cultivates  lands  on  his  own  account, 
enters  into  partnerfliip  with  merchants  and 
manufadurers,  and  lends  out  money  for  in-* 
tercft  to  hulbandinen  and  traders.  The  total, 
from  theie  various,  emoluments,  is  eftimated 
at  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  French 
moncy^  (about  four  hundicJ  llioufaii  J  pounds). 
If  we  compare  with  this  his  tribute,  which, 
with  the  fupply  of  the  caravan,  amounts  only 
.  to  fifteen  hundred  purfes,  or  onh  million,  eight 
hundred  and  fevenly-£ive  thouiand  livres,  (fe- 
venty-eight  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twen» 
ty-five  pounds),  we  muft  be  aftoniihed  that 
the  Porte  allows  him  fuch  enormous  profits  ; 
but  this  alfo  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Di- 
van. The  tribute  once  fettled  never  varifes ; 
only,  if  the  Pacha  becomes  rich,  he  is  fquee«» 
zed  by  extraordinary  demands.  He  is  often 
left  to  accumulate  in  peace ;  but  when  he  has 
once  amalTed  great  wealth,  iome  expedient  is 
always  contrived  to  bring  to  Conftantinoplc 
his  coffers  or  his  head. 

At  prefent,  tlie  Porte  is  on  good  terms  with 
Djezzar,  on  account,  it  is  faid,  of  his  former 
fervices ;  in  fadt,  he  greatly  contributed  to 
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tlie  ruin  of  Daher.  He  deftroycd  the  family 
of  that  prince^  reftrained  the  Bedouins  of 
Saker>  humbled  the  Druzes^  and  nearly  an*  , 
niliilated  the  Motoualis.  Thefe  fucceffes  have 
cauied  him  to  be  continued  in  his  government 
for  ten  years.  He  has  lately  received  the  three 
lails>  and  the  title  of  fVazir  (Vifir),  which 
accompanies  them  (p)%  but  the  Porte^  as 
'  ufual^  begins  to  take  umbrage  at  his  good  for- 
tunev  She  is  alarmed  at  his  enterprizing  fpi- 
fit  5  and  he,  on  his  fide,  is  apprehenfive  of 
the  duplicity  of  the  Divan  :  fo  that  a  mutual 
diftruft  prevails,  from  which  fome  important 
confequences  may  weU  be  expe(^ed»  He 
niuiiitains  a  greater  number  of  fuldiers,  and  in 
better  condition^  than  any  other  Pacha,  and 
takes  care  to  enroll  none  but  thofe  of  his  own 
country ;  tlkU  is  to  lay,  Bofhnaks  and  Arnauts  ^ 
their  nuifiber  is  about  nine  hundred  horicmen. 
Added  to  theie,  he  has  nine  thoufand  Mogra- 
bian  inilmtry.  Tlic  gates  of  his  frontier 
towns  have  regular  guards,  which  is  ufual  in 
the  reft  of  Syria, 

By  fea,  he  has  one  frigate,  two  galiots, 

and  a  xebeck,  which  he  has  lately  taken  from 

« 

(/)  Every  Pacha  of  three  tails  is  ftile4 /»/;/-. 

N  4  the 
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the  Maiteib.   By  thefe  precautions^  apparently 

iiiteuded  to  fecurc  him  from  foreign  enemies, 
he  ha8  put  himfelf  on  his  guard  againft  the 
ilratagems  of  the  Divan.  More  than  one 
attempt  has  been  in.iJe  to  dcilroy  hiui  by 
Capidjis ;  but  he  has  watched  them  fo  nar^ 
rowly,  that  they  have  not  ^been  able  to  effeiSt 
any  thing ;  and  the  cholic,  of  which  two  or 
three  of  them  have  fuddenly  died,  has  cooled 
the  zeal  of  thofe  who  take  upon  them  fo 
ticklifh  an  emplo3mient.  Befides,  he  con- 
ilantly  maintains  ipies  in  pay,  in  the  Serau  or 
palace  of  the  Sultan ;  and  his  money  procures 
him  a  numerous  party  ever  ready  to  defend  his 
condud:.  By  thefe  means  he  has  juli  obtain- 
ed the  Pachaiic  uf  Damafcus,  to  which  he  had 
long  afpired,  and  which  is,  in  fa&,  the  moil 
important  in  all  Syria    He  has  reiigned  that 

of  Acre  to  a  Pvlamlouk,  named  Selini,  his 

• 

friend»  and  the  companion  of  his  fortune  % 

but  tlais  ipan  is  fo  devoted  to  him,  that  Djez- 
zar  may  be  confidered  as  in  pofleflion  of  both 
the  governments.    It  is  faid^  he  is  foliciting 

that  of  Aleppo  ;  which  if  he  procures,  he  \v  ill 
poflefs  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  the  Porte 
poliibly  niay  find  in  him  a  rebel  more  dangerous 
tlian  Dalier;  bui,a^  conjectures  concerning  fuch 

events 
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exeats  are  of  little  ufe,  I  lhall  pafs,  without 

purluing  them  any  further^  to  give  ibine  de- 
Ibription  of  the  moil  remarkable  places  in 
this  Pachalic  (q). 

The  firil  that  prcfcnts  itfelf,  as  we  proceed 
along  the  coaft,  is  the  town  of  fier)  tus^  which 
the  Arabs  pronounce  Bairout  (r)^  like  the 
ancicat  Greeks.  It  is  l;tuatcd  ia  a  pLinj^  . 
which,  from  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  ruiis  out' 
into  the  fea,  narrowing  to  a  point,  about  two  , 
Jeagucs  from  the  ordinary  line  of  the  fhore, 
and  on  the  north  iide  forms  a  pretty,  long 
road,  wliich  receives  the  river  of  Nahr-el- 
Salib,.  called  alfo  Nahr«-Bairout«  This  river  is 
liable  to  fuch  frequent  floods  in  winter,  as  to 
have  occalioned  the  building  of  a  confiderabic 
bridge :  but  it  is  in  fo  ruinous  a  ilate  as  to  be 
impaflable.  The  bottom  of  the  road  is  rock, 
which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it  very 
infecure.    From  hence,  as  we  proceed  well* 

(^)  It  is  afTerted  on  gooa  au'.hority,  that  Djczzar,  dread- 
ing a  vifit  iVom.  old fr'und^  the  Captain  Facha^  hqw  em,-  '  • 
ployed  in  quelHng  the  revolt  in  Kgypt;  has  quitted  his  go^ 
vcrnmcnt,  and  prudently  fled  with  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth, 
it  is  fuppofcdj  into  Bufnia,  his  native  country,  at  the  coia- 
mcncement  of  the  year  lyS;,  T. 

,   (r)  This  is  in  fadl  the  true  proiiiinclatton  x>f  the  Greek ' 

ward' 
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%ard  towards  the  pointy  we  reach^  aiW  aA 
liour's  journcy>  the  town  of  Bairout.  This^ 
till  lately,  belonged  to  the*  Druzes;  but 
Djezzar  thought  proper^  a«  we  have  ieen,  to 
lake  it  from  thcm^  and  place  in  it  a  Turkifh 
garrifon.  It  jftill  toutinucs,  however,  to  be 
^e  emporium  of  the  Maronites  and  th«^ 
Druzcs,  where  they  export  their  cottons  and 
filks,  almoft  all  of  which  are  fent  to  Cairo* 
In  return,  they  receive  rice,  tobacco,  cofiee, 
and  fpcciCj  which  they  exchange  again 
fvu-  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa,  and  the  Ha u ran* 
This  commerce  maintains  near  fix  thoufand 
perfoas.  The  dialed  of  the  inhabitants  i^  * 
juftly  ccnfured  as  the  moft  cornipt  of  any  in 
the  country  j  it  unites  in  itfeii:  the  tv^elve 
fauki>  enumerated  by  the  Arabian  gramma- 
tians. 

The  port  of  Bairout,  formed  hke  ail  the 
others  on  tlic  coafl:,  by  a  pier,  is,  like 
them,  choaked  up  with  f^nds  and  ruins.  The 
town  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  the  fofc  and 
landy  ftone  of  which  may  be  pierced  by  a 
cannon  ball,  without  breaking  or  crumbling;, 
which  was  uiifavourabie  to  the  Ruffians  in 
their  attack;  but  in  other  refpcdts  this  wall, 
ftad  its  old  towers,  are  dcfeacclefs.  Two  in- 
4  conveniences 
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conveniences  will  prevent  Balrout  from  ever 
becoming  a  place  of  ftrength;  for  it  is  com-- 
maaded  by  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  fouth-eall, 
and  is  intirely  dcjftitute  of  water,  which  the 
women  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a  well  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  though 
what  they  find  there  is  but  indifierent.  Djcz- 
2ar  has  undertaken  to  conftru€l  a  public  foun-^ 
tain,  he  has  done  at  Acre;  but  the  canal 
which  I  faw  dug,  will  foon  become  ufelefs. 
By  digging,  in  order  to  form  refervoirs,  fub- 
terraneous  ruins  have  been  difcovered,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  modern  town  is 
built  on  the  ancient  one.  The  fame  may  be 
obfervcd  of  Latakia,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Saide, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  on  the 
coaft,  which  has  been  occafioned  by  earth- 
quakes, that  have  deftroyed  them  at  differ  cut 
periods.  We  find  likewilc,  without  the  walls, 
to  the  well:,  heaps  of  rubbifli,  and  fome 
ihafts  of  columns,  which  indicate  that  Bai- 
rout  has  been  formerly  much  larger  than  at 
prefent.  Ti:c  plain  around  it  is  entirely  plant- 
ed with  white  mulberry  trees,  which,  un* 
like  thofe  of  Tripoli,  are  young  and  flou- 
rifliing;    becaufe,   in  the  tcrii lories  of  the 

Druzes,  there  is  no  danger  in  renewing  them. 

The 
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The  filk,  therefore,  produced  hcrt,  is  of  the 
very  fiixcil  quality.  As  we  delcend  from  the 
mountains,  no  profpcdt  can  be  more  delight^ 
£al  than  to  behold,  from  their  fiimmits  or  dc^ 
clivities,  the  rich  carpet  of  verdure,  formed 
by  the  tops  of  thcfc  ufeful  trees  in  the  diftant 
bottom  of  the  valley^ 

In  llimmer,  it  i$  inconvenient  to  refide  at 
Bairout,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  watery  the  town,  however*  is 
Dot  unhealthy,  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
fo  formerly.  It  has  ceafed  to  be  fo  lince 
the  Emir  t  akr-el-din  planted  a  wood  of  fir 
trees,  which  are  ftill  ftanding,  a  league  to  the 
Ibuthward  of  the  town.  The  monks  of 
Malir-Hanna,  who  are  not  lyftematical  phi* 
loibphcrs,  have  made  the  fame  obfervation  re- 
iped:ing  feveral  convents;  they  even  aflert, 
that  fince  the  heights  have  been  covered  with 
pines,  la-w  \vatcis  oi  IcvA^r^l  ipiiii^s  h.ivc  be-* 
come  more  abundant,  and  more  falubriousj 
which  agrees  with  other  known  fails  fsj. 

The 

• 

(5^  Dr.  Franklin,  to  whom  mankind  are  imJebted  for  lb 

much,  in  every  branch  oi  kiiQvvL\l  ;e,  luis  given  very  fa- 
tisfactory  reafons  lor  this  falutary  efFcci  of  trees,  particular- 
ly pines ;  the  fubjedt  ha»  been  well  treated  too  by  feveral 
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The  country  of  the  Druzes  affords  few  ia- 
tereftiiig  places.  The  moft  rermrkable  is 
JDair^eUKamar,  or  the  Uoufe  of  the  Moon, 
Avhich  is  the  capital  and  relidence  of  the 
Emirs.  It  is  not  a  city,  but  a  large  town 
ill  built»  and  very  dirty.  It  is  lituaced 
on  the  back  uf  a  mountain,  at  ilic  foot  of 
which  flows  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
ancient  river  Tamras,  at  prefcnt  the  rivukt 
of  Damoun  It  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Ca-» 
thohcs  andSchifmatics,  Maronites  and  Druzes^ 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  eigiiteen  hundred. 
The  Serai,  or  palace  of  the  prince,  is  only  a 
large  wretched  houie  falling  to  ruin. 

I  muft  alfo  meiitioa  Zahla,  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  valley  of  Eekaa^ 
During  tlie  laft  twenty  years  this  place  is  become 
the  centre  of  correfpondencc  between  Baibcc, 
Papiafcus,  Bairout,  and  the  interior  of  the 
Mountains.  It  is  even  faid  that  counterfeit 
money  is  made  here  i  but  the  clumfy  artifts, 
though  they  can  imitate  the  Turkilh  piailersy- 
have  not  been  able  to  ^.pproach  the  work- 
manihip  of  the  German  Dollars. 

Englifh  and  French  philufophers;  among  others,  by  tk^ 
Aiarquis  de  Chafiellux^  in  his  Iravfk  in  North  America 
under  the  article  Fir^inia*  T, 

I  ne^ledtc4 
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I  negled:ed  to  obierve  tliat  the  countiy  of 
the  Druzes  is  divided  into  K^Ujs,  fedtions,  or 
diftrids,  which  have  eaeh  of  them  a  diftind; 
character,  The  Malra,  which  is  to  the  nortli, 
is  the  mofl:  flony,  and  abounds  moft  in  iron, 
The  Gari  affords  the  moft  beautiful  pineSt 
The  ^aie/,  or  ^at  Country,  which  lies  next 
the  fea,  produces  mulberry- trees  and  vine- 
yards. The  SJbouf,  in  which  Dair-el-Kamar 
is  fituated,  contain^  thg  greateil  number  of 
Okkals,  and  produces  the  fineft  filks.  The 
fTefaif  or  diftrid:  of  Apples,  which  ^is  to  the 
fouth,  abounds  in  that  fpecies  of  fruit.  The 
S&aktf  grows  the  beft  tobacco,  and  the  name 
of  Djourd  is  given  to  all  the  higher  country 
and  the  coldeft  of  the  mountains:  to  this 
diftrid  in  fumnier  the  Ih^pherds  retire  with 
their  tiocks. 

I  have  already  laid  ilut  tiic  Druzes  ]iad 
received  among  them  the  Greek  Chriftians 
and  Maronites,  and  granted  them  lands  to 
build  convents  on.  The  Greek  Catholics, 
availing  themfelves  of  this  permiflionj,  have 
founded  twelve  within  the  lalt  lieventy  years. 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  Mar-IIunaa.  This 
monaftery  is  fituated  oppofite  the  village  of 
Shouair,  on  a  ftee|>  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of 

which 
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wluch  a  torreat  runs  in  winter  into  the  Nahr-. 
^-kelb.  The  convent  built  amid  loclcs  and 

blocks  of  ftone  is  far  from  magnificcal,  and 
confifts  of  a  dormitory  with  two  rows  of 
little  ^eUs»  above  which  is  a  terrace  fubiiaA-* 
tially  vaulted  I.  it  nKiiataiqs  forty  nigaks. 
Its  chief  merit  coniifts  in  Arabic  Printing- 
PrefSf  the  only  one  which  has,  fucceeded  in 
the  Turkifli  empire.  This  has  bcca  eila- 
blifhed  about  iifty  years,  aod  the  reader  will 
perhaps  not  be  oifended  if  I  fay  fomething  oi 
its  hiftory. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  prdknt 

century,  the  Jefuits,  profiting  by  the  relped 
which  die  protedlion  of  Frtocc  procured 
them»  manifefted,  in,  their  houid  at  Aleppo, 
that  zeal  for  the  iiiipiovement  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  every  where  (hewn.  They 
had  founded  a  fchocl  in  that  city,  intended 
to  educate  the  children  of  Chiiltiaas  in  the 
do&rines  of  the  Catholic  reUgion,  and  enable 
them  (o  confute  heretics,  which  is  ahvays 
a  principal  pbjedt  with  the  miiuonaries ; 
whence  lefults  a  rage  for  controverf^-, 
which  caufes  perpetual  differences  among 
the  partifans  of  the  various  feds  in  the 
eaft.    The  Latins  of  Aie|)po^  excited  by 

the 
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the  Jefuits,  prefently  reccmimcnced  as  here- . 
tofore,  their  difputations  with  the  Greeks; 
but  logic  requires  a  methodical  acquaint* 
ance  with  language,  and  the  Chriflians, 
excluded  from  the  Mahc»netan-fehoolsJ 
knew  nothing  but  the  vulgar  Arabic,  they 
were  unable  to  indulge  their  paliion  for  con-  . 
troverfy  in  writing.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Latins  determined  to  iludy  the  Arabic  Ian* 
guage  granimatically.  The  pride  of  the 
Mahometan  Dodors  at  iirft  refufed  to  lay 
open  their  learning  to  the  In/ulels,  hut,  their 
avarice  overpowered  their  fcruples  •  and,  for  a 
few  puries,  this  fo  mpch  boated  fcience  of 

,  grammar^  and  lAe  Nabou,  was  introduced 
among  the  Chriftians,  The  fludent  wlio 
diftinguifhed  himieif  moft  by  his  progrefs 
was  named  Abd-allaii-Zaker,  who  to  his  own 
defire  of  learnings  added  an  ardent  zeal  to 
promulgate  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions. 
Jt  is  inipoliible  to  determina  to  Vvhat  length 
this  fpirit  of  making  profelytes  mtgilt  have 
been  carried,  at  Aleppo,  had  not  an  accident, 
not  unufual  in  Turkey,  dillurbed  its  progrefs. 

'  The  Schifmatics,'  vexed  at  the  attacks  of  Abd- 
ullah,, endeavouroi  to,. procure  his  .ruin,  at 
jponiiautiaopje,^  _  Tiie,  Patriaidi,  e^vcited. .bjj 

*  *  4 
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tiie  prlefts>  reprefented  him  to  the  Viiir  as  a 
dangerous  man;  the  Vifir>  aCcuilomed  to 
theie  dilputes^  feigned  to  pay  no  attention  to 

his  complaint  5  but  the  patriarch,  backing  his 
reaibns  with  a  few  purfes>  the  Vifir  delivered 
him  a  Kat^Jherif  \  or  warrant  of  the  Sultan, 
which,  according  to  cuftom,  contained  an 
order  to  cut  off  Abd-^lah's  head.  Fortu- 
nately he  received  timely  warning,  and  efcaped 
into  Lebancn,  where  his  life  was  infaicty; 
but  in  quitting  his  country,  he  by  no  means 
abandoned  his  ideas  of  reformation,  and  was 
more  refolutely  bent  than  ever  on  propagat- 
ing his  opinions.  This  he  was  only  able  to 
effect  by  writings^  and  manufcripts  fcemed 
to  him  an  inadequate  method.  He  was  no 
ilranger  to  the  advantages  of  the  preis,  and 
had  the  courage  to  form  the  tlncc-iold  pro* 
jeiSt  of  writing,  founding  types,  and  printing ; 
he  fuccceded  in  this  enterprize  from  the  na- 
tural goouiicis  of  his  UTidcrftanding,  aiid  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  art  of  engraving, 
which  he  had  already  practilcd  in  his  profef- 
fion  as  a  jeweller.  He  flood  in  need  of  an 
ailbciate,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  one 
who  entered  into  his  defigns.  His  brother, 
who  was  Superior  at  Mar-Hanna,  prevailed  on 
Vox.*  11.         '    O  him 
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him  to  make  that  convent  his  refidence,  ana 
from  that  time,  abandoning  every  other  care!, 

he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  execution 
of  his  proje<ft.  His  zeal  and  induftry  had 
fuch  fuccdst  that  in  the  year  17339  he  pub* 
lifhed  th6  Pfalms  of  David  in  one  volume. 
His  charadiCfrs  were  found  fb  corred  and 
beautiiul^  that  eVea  his  enemies  purchased  his 
book ;  and  fince  that  period  there  have  been  ten 
imprelfions  of  it;  ilew  charadiers  have  been 
founded^  but  nothing  has  been  executed  fu« 
perior  to  his.  They  peffedtly  imitate  hand- 
writing; they  exprefs  the  full  and  the  fine 
letters,  and  have  not  the  meagre  and  ftrag- 
gling  appearance  of  the  Arabic  charaders  of 
Eur«pe«  He  paflcd  twenty  years  in  this 
manner,  printing  different  works,  which,  in 
general,  were  tranflations  of  our  books  of 
devotion.  Not  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  European  languages,  but  the  Je- 
fuits  had  already  tranflated  feveral  books, 
and  as  their  Arabic  was  extremely  bad,  he  cor« 
refted  their  tranflations,  and  often  fubftituted 
his  own  verfion,  which  is  a  model  of  purity 
and  elegance.  The  Arabic  he  wrote  was 
remarkable  for  a  clear,  precife,  and  harmoni- 
ous ftile,  of  which  that  language  had  been 

thought 
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thought  incapable^  and  which  proves  that» 

jQiould  it  ever  be  cultivated  by  a  learned  pco- 
plc,  it  will  become  one  of  the  moft  copious 
and  ej^preiiive  in  the  world.  After  the  death 
of  Abd-allah,  which  happened  about  iJSS^ 
he  waB  fucceeded  by  his  pupil ;  and  his  fuc« 
ceHbrs  were  the  religious  of  the  houie; 
they  have  continued  to  found  letters  and  to 
printt  but  the  bufinefs  is  at  prefent  on  the  de« 
cliue>  and  feeais  likely  to  be  loon  entirely 
laid  afide;  The  books  have  but  little  fale, 
exc^t  the  Pi^iter^  which  is  the  claiiic  of 
the  Chriflian  children^  and  for  which  there 
is  a  contioual  demand.  The  ocpences  are 
confidprabkj  as  the  paper  comes  from  Eu- 
jrope,  and  thp  labour  is  very  flow.  A  little 
art  would  remedy  the  firft  inconvenience,  but 
the  latter  is  radical*  The  Arabic  ciiarad^rs 
requiring  to  be  coniicded  together,  to  join 
them  well  and  place  them  in  a  right  line 
requires  an  immeafe  and  minute  attention^ 
.  Beiidcb  this,  the  eombination  of  the  letters 
varying  according  as  they  occur,  at  the  be- 
gianing,  iu  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  ^ 
»  word,  it  is  neceflkry  to  found  a  great  number 
of  double  letters  i  by  which  means  the  caies 
being  too  multiplied,  are.  not  collected  under 
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tthe  hand  of  t  compoiitor;  but  he  is  obliged 

to  run  the  whole  length  of  a  table  eighteea 
feet  long,  and  feck  for  his  letters  in  near  nine 
hundred  diviiions:  hence  a  lofs  of  time 
which  will  never  allow  Arabic  Prefles  to 
attain  the  perfei^tion  of  ours.  As  for  the 
inconfiderable  fale  of  the  books^  this  mufl  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  choice  they  have  made 
of  them*  Infteadof  giving  verfions  of  works 
of  real  utility^  calculated  to  awaken  a  taile  for 
the  arts  indifcrimlnately  among  all  the  Arabo, 
tliey  have  only  tranilated  myftic  books  pecu^ 
liar  to  the  Chriftians,  which,  by  their  mif- 
anj:hropic  morality,  are  formed  to  excite  a 
difguft  for  all  fcience»  and  even  for  life  itfelf« 
Of  this  the  reader  will  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing Catalogue : 

Catalogue  of  the  Books  printed  at  the  Con^ 
vent  of  Mar-hanna-el-Shouair,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Druzes* 

1  H  E  balance  of  Time,  or  the  Dif-* 
ference  between  Time  and  Eternity,  by  Fa- 
ther Nieremberg,  Jefuit. 

'  1.  Miz&n-dUZaman« 

2.  The 
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2.  The  Vanity  of  the  Wprld,  by  Didaco 
Stella,  Jeiuit. 

3.  The  Sinner's  Guide,  by  Louis  de  Grf* 
nade,  Jefuit. 

4.  The  Prieft  s  Guide. 

5.  The  Chiiftian's  Guide, 

6.  The  Food  of  the  Soul. 

7.  The  Contemplation  of  Paffion  Week, 
8^  Chriftian  DoArine.  . 

9.  Expoiition  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Pfalms.  * 

I  o.  The  Pfalms  of  David,  tranjkted  from 
the  Greek. 

J  I.  The  Prophecies. 

12.  TheGofpeland  Epiftles. 

13.  Hourly  prayers  (Les  Heures  Cbreti^ 
ennes J  ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Chriftian 
Perfediion  of  Rodriguez,  and  the  Rules  of 
the  Monks    both  printed  at  Rome. 

2.    Abatil-el-Aalam.       3.   Morlhed-cl-Kati.  4/ 
Mo;/hed-€l-Kiihen,     5.  Morfhed-elOvi.  fjii.    6.  Kcutcl 
Na^s•    7.  TaammoL-el-Alboua*     8.  Taalim-el*Mahhu 

9.  Taffii -l1 -I^abat.    10.  El  Mazamir.    1 1.  El  (Jubou^t, 
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In  Manulcripts  this  Convent  poile&s ; 

1 .  The  Inutation  of  Jelus  Chrifl. 

2.  The  Garden  of  the  Monks,,  or  life  of 
Ac  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Dcfert. 

3.  IVforal  Theology  of  Buzembauin.  ' 

4.  The  Sermons  of  Segneri. 

5.  Theology  of  St*  Thomas,  in  4  vol, 
folio,  the  copying  of  which  coft  one  thou-« 
fand  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  f  S^LJ. 

ti  Sermons  of  St.  John  Chryfoftom. 

7.  Principles  of  Laws,  by  Claude  Vir* 
tieu. 

8.  *  Theological  difputes  qf  the  Monk 

  ft 

George* 

9*  Logic,  (ranflated  from  the  Italian,  By  a 
Maronite. 

10.  *The  Light  of  Hearts,  by  Paul  of 
Smyrna,  a  converted  Jew, 

11.  ^  Queftions  and  Enquiries  concerning 
Grammar,  2x16.  the  ffabou,  by  Bilhop  Germain, 
Maronite. 

1.  Taklid-el-ift^zi/A.  2.  Beftan  el  Rohoban.  3.  Elm 
elNiaTBouiKinliaoum*  4.  Maouac^t  Sainari.  5.  Labout 
Mar  Toume.  6.  Mawaez  Fomm  el  Dahab.  7.  Kawaed 
cl  Naouamis  TKloud  Firtiou,  8.  Madjadalet  el  Anba 
DjordjU  9*  ElMantek*  10.  Nour  eh  Aebab.  li.Ei 
Mataleb  wa  el  Mebahes. 

12,  *  Poems 

I 
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12.  *  Poems  of  the  iame,  on  pious  fub- 

13.  ^  Poems  of  the  Curate  Nicholas^ 
brother  of  Abidalkh  Zaker. 

j4j  *  Abridgment  of  th?  Arabic  Pidio^ 
aary^  called  the  Oce^n^ 

N.  B.  All  tbeje  are  the  produ5iions  of  Cbrif-^ 
fians',  thofe  marked  witb  a  Jlar  *  were  crigt* 
nalfy  written  in  Arabic:  tbe pWminf^  are  Ma^^ 
bometan  works^ 

1.  The  Koran, 

2.  The  Ocean  of  the  Arabic  Tongue^ 
tranflated  by  Goiius. 

3.  The  Thoufand  Diftichs  of  Ebn-el- 
^alek  on  Grammar. 

4.  Ex|)lication  of  the  Thoufand  Diilichst 

5.  Grammar  of  Adjeroumia. 
6«  Rhetoric  of  Taftazani. 

Seffions,  or  Plcafant  Stories  of  Hariri. 
8,  Poepis  of  Omar-ebn-d-Fardi,  of  the 
amorous  kindt 

II.  Diwan  Djernianos.     13.  Dtwan  Ankoula*  14. 

Mokatafar  el  Kamous.— I.  Koran.  2.  El  Ku-iiiousTFirowz- 
abadi.  3.  Ali  bait  I'Ebn-el-nialek.  4.  Tafisir  ei-^f- 
boit.  5.  EUAdjiroumta*  6.  Elm  el  Bayanriafbzani. 
7,  Makamat  el  Hariri.    8.  Diwan  omar  £bn  el  fardi. 

O4  9*  Scicnce« 
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9.  Science  of  the  Arabic  Tongue;  a  imall 
book  in  the  nature  of  the  Syrwnymes  Franm 
cais,  of  Abbe  Girard. 

JO.  jVIedicine  of  £bn-Sina»  (Avicenna). 

11.  Simples  and  Drugs,  tranflated  from 
Dioicorides,  by  Ebn^el-Bitar. 

12.  Difpute  of  the  Phyficians. 

13.  Theological  Fragments  on  the  dif-^ 
ferent  Se&s  of  the  World, 

14.  A4ittle  Book  of  Talcs  (of  little  value) 
from  which  I  have  an  extract. 

15.  Hiftory  of  the  Jews,  by  Jofephus,  a 
^  very  incorred;  tranllation. 

A  fmall  book  of  Aftronomy,  on  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Ptolemy,  and  fome  others  of  no 
value. 

This  is  all  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
Mar-Hanna,  from  which  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  literature  of  Syria,  fince,  except-* 
ing  one  poflefled  by  Djezzar,  there  does  not 
exift  another.  Among  the  original  books, 
there  is  ngt  one,  which,  in  fad,  merits  a 

9.  Fakaif  d  Logat.    10.  El  tobTEbn  fina*    ir.  £1 

Mofratiat.  12,  D:.u L;at  el  O^ulba.  13.  Abarat  el  Mota- 
kallaoitn.  14,  N^dim  el  wahid,  25.  Tarijc:  el  Yhoud, 
rYoufefoua. 

tranflation. 
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tranflation*  Even  the  Seffions  of  Hariri^  aro 
only  interefting  from  their  Ayle,  and,  in  the 
whole  order,  there  is  but  one  monk  who  uu- 
derftands  them,  nor  are  the  others  found  mucli 
more  intelligible  by  his  bretliren  in  geueraU 
In  the  adminiftration  of  this  houle,  and  the 
manners  of  the  religious  who  inhabit  it,  we 
iind  fome  iingularities  which  defcrve  our 
notice* 

Their  order  is  that  of  Saint  Bafil,  who  is 

to  the  Orientals  what  Saint  Benedict  is  to  the 
wcftcrn  Chriuians,  except  that  they  have 
adopted  a  few  alterations  in  confequence  of 
their  peculiar  fituation,  and  the  court  of 
Rome  has  given  her  fandtion  to  the  code  they 
drew  up  thirty  years  ago.  They  may  pro- 
nounce the  vows  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  it 
has  ever  been  the  aim  of  all  monaftic  legiC. 
lators  to  captivate  the  minds  of  their  proie^ 
lytes  at  an  early  age,  that  they  may  more  im- 
plicitly comply  with  their  inftitutions,  Thefo 
vows  arc,  as  every  where  elfc,  vows  of  po- 
verty, obedience,  devotion  to  the  order,  and 
chaftity  5  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they 
are  more  ftridly  obferved  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe.  The  condition  of  the 
oriental  Monks  is  infinitely  more  l\ard  than 

•  that 
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that  of  the  European,  Wc  may  judge  of  this 
from  the  following  deicription  of  their  do-- 
meftic  life.  Every  day  they  have  feven  hour^ 
prayers  at  church,  from  which  no  perfoa  is 
exempted.  They  rife  at  four  in  the  morning, 
go  to  bed  at  nine  in  the  eveningi  and  make 
Qnly  two  meals,  yi^.  at  fmc  ai^d  fiy§.  They 
live  perpetually  on  meagre  diet,  and  hardly 
allow  themfelves  fleih  meat  in  the  ihoft  crir 
tical  diforders.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
have  three  Lents  a  ygarj,  and  a  multitude  of 
iafts,  during  which  they  neither  eat  eggs,  nor 
jjiilk,  nor  butter,  pqr  even  cheefe.  Almoft 
the  whole  year  they  live  on  lentils  and  beans 
with  oil,  rice  and  butter,  curds,  olives,  and  a 
little  fait  fiih.  Their  bread  is  a  little  coarfe 
loaf,  badly  leavened,  which  ferves  two  days, 
and  is  freih  made  only  once  a  week*  | 
this  food,  they  pretend  to  be  lefs  fusjeft  tq 
maladies  than  the  peafants;  but  it  muft  be 
remarked,  (hat  they  have  all  iilues  in  their 
arms,  and  many  of  them  arc  attacked  by 
Hernias,  owing,  as  I  imagine,  to  their  im- 
moderate ufe  of  oil.  The  lodging  pf  each  is 
a  narrow  cell,  and  his  whole  furniture  con- 
^As  in  a  mat,  a  matrafs,  and  a  blanket ;  but 
no  fheets,  for  of  thefe  they  have  no  need,  as 

they 
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^ey  lleep  with  tlicii  cloaths  on.  Their  cloath^j 
ing  is  a  coarie  potion  ihirt  ftriped  with  blue^ 
a  pair  of  drawer$^  a  waiilcoat|  and  a  rur« 
plicp  of  coarfe  brown  cloth,  fo  ftiiF  4nd  thick, 
^at  it  will  ftan4  upright  without  a  fold. 
Contrary  to  the  cuftqm  of  the  country,  they 
wear  their  hair  eight  inches  long,  and,  in« 
flead  of  a  hood,  a  cylinder  of  felt,  ten  inches 
high,  Jike  thqie  o|  the  Turkifli  cavalry* 
^very  one  of  them,  in  0iort,  except  the  Su- 
perior, Purveyor^  and  Vicar,  exercifes  fomi^ 
trade,  either.  niec?ffury  or  ufeful  to  the  houfe: 
one  is  a  w^ver,  and  weaves  fluffs ;  another 
fL  tailor,  and  makes  cloaths ;  this  is  a  ihoe- 
maker,  and  makes  their  flioes ;  that  a  mafon^ 
and  fuperintends  their  buildings.  Two  of 
them  have  tlie  management  of  the  kitchen^ 
four  work  at  the  printing-prefs,  four  arc  em- 
ployed in  book-binding,  and  all  ailift  at  the 
bake-houfe  on  the  day  of  making  bread. 
The  expence  of  maintaining  forty,  or  five 
and  forty  perfons^  of  vvhich  the  convent  con- 
iifls,  does  nqt  exceed  the  annual  fum  of 
twelve  purfes,  or  fix  hundred  and  twenty-* 
£ve  pounds;  and  from  this  muft  be  de- 
dueled  the  expcnccs  of  their  hofpitality  to  all 
paiTengers,  which  of  itfelf  forms  a  cpnlider- 

able 
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able  article*  It  is  true»  moA  of  thefe  paiTen^. 
gcrs  leave  prefcnts  or  alms,  which  make  ^ 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  houfe ;  the  other 
part  arifes  from  the  culture  of  the  lands. 
They  f^irm  a  confiderable  extent  of  ground, 
^r  which  they  pay  four  hundred  plaftres  to 
two  Emirs :  thefe  laads  were  cleared  out  by 
the  firft  Monks  themfclvcs ;  but  at  prefcnt  they 
commit  the  culture  of  them  to  peafants,  who 
pay  them  one  half  of  all  the  produce.  Thi^ 
produce  confifts  of  white  and  yellow  filks, 
which  are  fold  at  Bairout;  fomc  corn  and 
yf'mcsfpj,  wlucli*  for  want  pf  cj^mand,  ar^ 

.  fcnt 

(p)  Thefe  wines  are  of  three  forts,  the  red,  the  white^ 

and  the  yellow.  The  white,  which  are  the  moft  rare,  are  fo 
bitter  as  to  be  difagreeable  :  the  two  others,  cn  the  con- 
trary, are  too  fweet  and  fugary.  This  ariies  from  thetr 
being  boiled,  which  makes  them  refemblc  the  baked  wines 
of  Provence,  I'he  general  cuiiom  of  the  countr)'  is,  to 
reduce  the  muft  to  two  thirds  of  its  quantity,  It  is  im- 
proper for  a  common  drink  at  meals,  becaufe  it  ferments  in 
the  ftomach.  In  Tome  places,  however,  they  do  not  boil 
red,  which  then  acquires  a  quality  almoft  equal  to  that 
of  Bordeaux.  The  yellow  wine  is  much  cllecmcd  among 
our  merchants,  under  the  name  of  Golden  TFine  (Fin  cror)y 
which  has  been  given  it  from  its  colour.  The  moil  efleem- 
cd  is  produced  from  the  hill  Udes  of  the  Zouk,  or  villaoe 
of  Malbeh^  near  ^fitoura.   it  is  npt  necciiary  to  heat  it, 

hut 
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feat  as  prefents  to  their  bcncfaitors,  t>r  con^ 
fumed  in  the  houfe.  Formerly,  the  religioua 
abftained  from  drinking  wine ;  but,  as  is  cuf- 
toniary  in  all  fucieties,  they  have  gradually 
relaxed  from  their  primitive  aufterity:  they 
have  alfo  begun  to  allow  the  ufe  of  tobacco 
and  coffee,  notwithftanding  the  remoailrances 
of  the  older  Monks,  who  are  ever  jealous  of 
too  much  indulging  the  habits  of  youth. 

The  fame  regulations  are  obferved  iij  all 
^the  houfes  of  the  order,  which,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  amount  to  twelve.    The  whole 
number  of  thefe  religious  is  eftimated  at  one 

but  It  IS  too  fugary.    Such  are  the  wines  of  Lebanon,  fo 

boafted  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  epicurest  The  Euro- 
peans may  try  them,  and  fee  how  far  they  agree  with  the 
ancients  in  opinion :  biit  they  fhould  obfcrvc,  that  the  paf- 
(age  by  fea  ferments  boiled  wines  a  fecond  time,  and  burils 
the  calks,  it  is  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanoa 
have  made  no  change  in  their  ancient  method  of  making 
wine?,  nor  in  the  culture  or  their  vines.  They  are  dilpo^ 
fed  on  poles  of  fix  or  eight  feet  high.  1  hey  are  not  pruned 
as  in  France,  which  certainly  muft  greatly  injure  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  The  vintage  begins 
about  tlie  end  of  September.  The  convent  of  Mar-hanna 
makes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  RaBta^  or  earthen  jars, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pints  each.  1  he 
price  current  in  the  country,  is  about  feven  or  eight  fols^ 
{four  pence)  the  French  pint. 

hundred 
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hundred  and  &tty  to  which  muA  be  added; 
five  convents  bf  women  virhich  depend  on 
^  them.  The  firft  fuperibrs  who  ibmided  them, 
thought  they  had  performed  a  go6d  work  ^ 
but  at  prcfcnt  the  order  repent  it  has  beeii 
done,  becauie  nuns  iii  a  Turkifh  country  are 
very  dangerous^  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  wealthieft  merchants  of  Aleppo^  Damaf-^ 
cus,  and  Cairo,  wbb  for  a  Stipulated  funi 
get  rid  of  their  daughters  by  placing  them, 
in  thcic  convents.  The  merchants  likewife 
bellow  on  them  confiderable  dms.  Several 
of  them  give  an  hundred  pifloks  yearly,  and 
even  as  high  as  one  hundred  Louis  d'or,  or 
three  thoufand  livres  (one  hundred  and  twen* 
ty-five  pounds),  without  recjuiring  any  other 
intereft  than  their  prayers  to  God,  that  he 
would  preferve  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
pachas.  But,  as  they  imprudently  at  trait 
their  notice,  by  the  extreme  luxury  of  their 
drcfs  and  furniture,  neither  their  preieats, 
nor  the  prayers  of  the  reUgious,  can  favc 
them  from  extortion.  Not  long  fince,  one 
of  thcfe  merchants  ventured  to  build  a  houie 
at  Damafcus,  which  coft  him  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thouiand  livres,  (five 
thoufand  pounds).    The  Pacha  observed  it, 

and 
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icai  prcfently  gave  the  owner  to  underiland, 
he  had  a  curiolity  to  fee  his  new  houie,  and 
^uld  pay  him  a  vifit^  and  take  a  difli  of  cof- 
fee with  him.  As  the  P^icJia,  therefore, 
might  have  been  fo  dchghted  with  it,  as  not 
to  have  quitted  it  again,  it  became  neceiiaiy 
to  avoid  his  poUtenefs,  by  m  ikiiig  him  a  pre- 
ient  of  thirty  tfaoufand  livres,  V^^^^  thoufand 

five  hundred  pounds).  ^  

Next  to  Mar-Hanna,  the  inoft  remark- 
able convent  is  that  of  Dair  MoiaUes,  or 
Stw  Saviour.  It  is  iituated  three  hours  jour- 
ney to  the  north-eaft  of  Saide.  The  reli- 
gious had  colle<^ed  there  a  confiderable  num<» 
ber  of  printed  Arabic  books,  and  manu- 
fcripts :  but  Djezzar,  having  carried  the  war 
into  theie  diftri^ts  about  eight  years  ago,  his 
foldiers  pillaged  the  Uoufe,  and  took  away  all 
the  books. 

As  we  return  to  the  fea-coft,  we  muft  firft 
remark  Saide,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  an- 
cient Sidon  ("qj.  This  town,  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  Paclia,  is,  like  all  the  Turkifli 
towns,  ill  built,  dirty,  and  full  of  modern 

)  The  name  of  Sidon  ftill  fubfifts  in  a  finall  villa^^ 
ialf  a  league  from  Saide, 

ruins, 
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niind«    Its  length  along  the  lea  fhore  is  about 
£x  hundred  paces,  and  its  breadth  one  han-^ 
dred  and  fifty.    On  the  fouth  fide,  on  a  finall 
eminence,  is  a  fort  built  by  Degnizla*  From 
hence  we  have  a  view  of  the  fea^  the  city,  and 
the  country:  but  a  few  cannon  wuuid  eafily 
deftfoy  this  whole  work,  which  is  only  a  large 
tower  of  a  fingle  ilory,  already  half  in  ruins. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  tovvn,  that  is, 
to  the  north  weft,  is  the  caftle»  which  is 
built  in  the  fea  itfeif,  eighty  paces  from  the 
main  laud,  to  wliich  it  is  joined  by  arches. 
To  the  weft  of  this  caftie  is  a  ftioal  fifteen 
fbet  high  above  the  fea,  and  about  two  hun« 
dred  paces  long.    The  fpace  between  this 
ihoal  and  the  caftie  forms  the  road,  but  vefiels 
are  not  fafe  there  in  bad  weather.    The  flioal^ 
which  extends  along  the  town,  has  a  bafoA 
encloled  by  a  decayed  pier.    Thiis  was  the 
ancient  port;  but  it  is  fo  choaked  up  by  fands, 
that  boats  only  can  enter  its  mouth,  near  th€ 
caftie.    Fakr-el-din,  Emir  of  the  Druzes, 
deftrcyed  all  thcfc  little  ports,  from  Bairout 
to  Acre,  by  finking  boats  and  ftones  to  prevent 
the  Turiiiih  lliips  from  entering  them.  The 
balbn  of  Saide,  if  it  were  cleared  out,  might 
contain  twenty  or  twent^^five  finall  vefiels* 

4.  On. 
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On  the  iide  of  tlie  iea^  the  town  is  abfolutely 
without  any  wall;  and  that  which  enclofes 
it  on  the  land  fide  is  no  better  than  a  priibn 
wall.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed 
fix  cannon,  and  thefe  are  without  carriages 
or  gunners.  The  garrifon  fcarcely  amounts 
to  one  hundred  men.  The  water  they  have 
comes  from  the  river  Aoula,  through  open 
canals^  from  which  it  is  fetched  by  the  wo«- 
men.  Thefc  canals  ferve  alio  to  water  the 
orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

Saide  is  a  coniiderabie  trading  town,  and 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  Damafcus,  and  the 
interior  country.  The  French,  who  are  the 
only  Europeans  to  be  found  there,  have  a 
conful,  *and  five  or  fix  cominereial  hoafcs. 

Their  exports  confifi:  in  filks,  and  -particu- 
larly in  raw  and  fpun  cottons.    The  manu- 

fadure  of  this  cotton  is  the  principal  art  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  may  be 
eiUmated  at  about  five  thoufand. 

Six  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Saide,  following 
the  coaft,  we  arrive,  by  a  very  level  plain  at 
the  village  of  Sour.  In  this  name  we,  with 
difficulty,  recognize  that  of  I'yrcy  which  we 
receive  from  the  Latins ;  but  if  we  recoiled: 
that  the  y  was  formerly  pronounced  ou;  and 
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obferve,  that  the  Latins  have  fubftitated  thtf 
/  for  the  6  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  6  had 

the  foiiiiJ  of  the  Engllfli  in  the  word 
tiini,  we  (hall  be  lefs  furprifed  at  the  altera«^ 
tion*  This  has  not  happened  among  the 
orientals,  who  have  always  called  this  place 
T/our  and  Sour. 

The  name  of  Tyre  recalls  to  the  memory 
of  the  hiftorical  reader  fo  many  great  events, 
and  fuggefts  fo  many  reiiedtions,  that  I  think 
I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  with  fome  minute- 
nefs  into  the  defcription  of  a  place,  which  was, 
in  ancient  times,  the  theatre  of  an  immenie 
commerce  and  navigatioili  the  nurfe  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  city  of,  perhaps,  the 
moft  induftrious  and  adive  people  the  world 
has  yet  feen. 

Sour  is  (ituated  on  a  peninfula,  which  pro- 
je£i:s  from  the  iliore  into  the  lea,  in  the  form 
of  a  mallet  with  an  oval  head.  This  head  is 
a  folid  rock,  covered  with  a  brown  cultivable 
earth,  which  forms  a  fmall  plain  of  about 
eight  hundred  paces  long,  by  four  hundred 
broad.  The  ifthmus,  which  joins  this  plain 
to  the  continent,  is  of  pure  fea  fand.  This 
difference  of  foil  renders  the  ancient  infular 
ftate  of  the  plain,  before  Aknnder  joined  it 
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to  thi^  fhore  by  a  mole»  very  manifeil^  fince  it 
is  plain  that  the  fea >  by  covering  this  mole  with 
fand^  has  enlarged  it  by  fucceffive  accumulati-« 
OnSi  and  formed  the  prefent  iilhmus.  The  vil- 
lage of  Sour  is  fituated  at  the  junftion  of  this 
ifthmuG  with  the  ancient  iAand,  of  which  it 
does  not  cover  above  one  third.  The  point  to 
the  north  is  occupied  by  a  bafon>  which  was  a 
port  evidently  foraged  by  art^  but  is  at  pre-* 
fent  fp  choaked  up  that  children  pais  it 
without  being  wet  above  the  middle.  The 
opening  at  the  point  is  defended  by  two 
towers,  oppofite  each  otlier,  between  which 
formerly  palTed  a  chain  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
long^  to  ihut  the  harbour.  From  thefe  tow- 
ers began  a  line  of  walls,  which,  after  fur- 
Tounding  the  bafon,  enclofed  the  whde  iiland ; 
but  at  prefent  we  can  only  follow  their  traces 
by  the  foundations  which  run  along  the  ihore, 
except  in  the  vicibity  of  the  poet,  where  the 
Motoualis  made  fome  repairs  twenty  years 
ago,  but  thefe  are  again  fallen  to  decay. 

Further  on  in  the  fea,  to  the  north^weft 
of  the  point,  at  the  diflance  of  abput  three 
hundred  paces,  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  rife 
to  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  fpace  which 
ieparates  thcni  from  the  main  land  in  fronts 
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forms  a  fort  of  road,  where  vcflels  may  an* 
chor  with  more  fafety  than  at  Saide;  th^ 
are  not,  however,  free  from  danger,  for  they 
are  expofed  to  the  north-weft  winds,  and  the 
bottom  injures  the  cabks.  That  part  of  the 
ifland  which  lies  between  the  village  and  the 
fta,  that  is  the  weftern  fide,  is  open:  and 
this  ground  the  inhabitants  have  laid  out  in 
gardens;  but  fach  is  their  floth,  that  they 
contain  far  more  weeds  than  ufeful  plants. 
The  fouth  iide  is  fandy,  and  more  covered 
with  rubbifh.  The  whole  village  contains  only 
fifty  or  fixty  poor  families,  which  live  but  in- 
differently on  the  produce  of  their  little  grounds^- 
and  a  trifling  fifliery.  The  houfes  they  occupy 
are  no  longer,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  edifices 
of  three  or  four  flories  high,  but  wretched  ^ 
huts,  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces.  Formerly  ' 
they  were  defencelefs  towards  the  land,  but 
the  Motoualis,  whopoiTeiied  themfeives  of  this 
placein  i766*enclofed  it  witha  wall  of  twenty 
feet  high,  which-ftill  fubfifts.  The  moft  re- 
markable building  is  a  ruin  at  the  fouth-eaft 
corner.  This  was  a  Chriftian  chuixh,  built, 
probably,  by  the  Crufaders;  a*  part  of  the 
choir  only  is  remaining :  cloie  to  which,  amid 
heaps  of  fcoiiefc,  lie  two  beautiful  columns, 

with 
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V^ith  lhafts  of  red  granlt  of  a  kind  vnil^novva 
in  Syria.  Djezzai*,  who  has  flripped  all  this 
country  to '  ornament  his  mofque  at  Acre* 
wiihed  to  carry  them  away,  but  his  engi- 
neers were  not  able  even  to  move  them. 

Leaving  the  village,  on  the  fide  of  the  ifth- 
mus,  at  a  hundred  paces  from  tlie  gate^  we 
come  to  a  ruined  tower,  in  v.  IiLIi  is  a  \vcli> 
where  the  women  go  to  fetch  water.  This  well 
is  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  deep ;  but  the  depth 
of  the  water  is  not  more  than  two  or  ihicQ 
feet.  Better  water  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
the  coaft.  From  fi^me  unknown  caufe,  it 
becomes  troubled  in  September,  and  conti- 
nues fome*  days  fall  of  a  reddifh  clay.  This 
icafon  is  obfcrved  as  a  kind  of  feftival  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  then  come  in  crowds  to  the 
well,  and  pour  into  it  a  bucket  of  iea  water, 
which,  according  to  them,  has  the  virtue  of 
rcftoring  the  clearnefs  of  the  ipring.  As  we 
proceed  along  the  iilhmus,  towards  the  con-^ 
tinent,  we  perceive,  at  equal  diflances,  the 
ruins  of  arcades,  which  lead  in  a  right  line  to 
an  eminence,  the  only  one  in  the  plain.  This 
hill  is  not  fadlitious,  like  thofe  of  the  dcfert ; 
but  a  natural  rock  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  circumference,  by  forty  or  fifty 
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high:  nothing  is  be  difcovered  there  but  ^ 
boufe  in  ruinsy  and  the  tomb  of  a  Shaik  op 
Santon  (r)^  remarkable  for  the  white  dome 
at  the  top,  The  ^iltancc  of  this  rpck  from 
Sour  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk* 
As  we  approach  iti  the  arcades  X  have  men-- 
tioned  become  more  numerous,  and  arc  not 
fo  high  i  they  terminate  by  a  continued  Uneiy 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  form  f^ddenly  a 
right  angle  to  the  fouth,  and  proceed  ob- 
liquely toward  the  fea:  we  may  follow  their 
direction  for  above  an  hour's  walk  af  a  hprle  s 
pace,  till^  at  lengdi,  we  diftindly  perceive,  by 
the  channel  on  die  arches,  that  this  is  no 
other  than  an  aquedud:«  This  channel  i$ 
three  feet  w^ide,  b^'  two  and  a  half  deep;  and 
is  formed  of  a  cement  harder  than  the  ilonea 
themielves.  At  lali  we  arrive  at  the  well 
where  it  terminates,  or  rather  from  which  it 
begins.  This  is  what  fome  travellers  have 
called  the  well  of  Solomon,  but,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  is  known  on-> 
ly  by  the  name  of  Ras^eUaen^  or.  Head  of 

(rj  Among  the  Mahometans,  the  word  ^i&^/i  bears  the 
various  (ignifications  of  fantw^  hermit^  ideot  and  mailman. 
They  have  the  fame  religious  refpedl  for  perfons  difordered 
in  their  intellc^^s  which  we  iiiid  to  hav^  prevail^  in  the 
time  of  David* 
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the  Spring.  They  reckon  one  principal^  two 
Idler,  and  feverial  fmall  ones;  the  whole 
fixming  ^  piece  of  msSowy  which  is  neither 
of  hewn  or  rough  ftone,  but  of  cement  mixed 
with  fea  pebbles.  To  the  fouth,  this  ftone* 
work  rifcB  ahpu:  eighteen  feet  from  the 
groun4>  and  fifteen  to  the  nortjiv/ard.  Oij 
this  fide  is  a  ilope,  wide  and  gradual  enough 
to  permit  carts  to  afcend  to  the  top,  at  which 
when  we  arrive  we  dilcover  what  is  very  fur- 
prifing^  for,  inftead  of  finding  <he  water 
^ow,  or  no  higher  than  the  ground  level,  it 
reaches  to  the  .top,  that  is  tlie  columiji 
which  fills  the  well,  is  fifteen  feet  higher 
thau  the  grouQd.  Befides  thi^,  the  water  is 
not  calm,  but  bubbles  up  with  violence,  aii4 

rufhes  through  channels  contrived  at  the 
^tface  of  the  wcjU.  It  is  fo  abundant  as  to 
drive  three  mills  which  are  near  it,  and  forAi 
a  little  rivulet  before  it  reaches  the  iea,  which 
|S  only  four  hundred  paces  diftant.  The 
i^outh  of  the  principal  well  is  an  oitagoo, 
each  i^de  of  whic^  is  twenty-three  feet  three 
Inches,  the  diameter,  therefore,  m\x&  be 
fixty-one  feet.  It  h^^s  been  l^id  that  this 
well  h^s  no  bottom;  but  La  I^oque  af- 
fcrts,  tl^a.t  he  found  it  at  fix  and  thirty  fa- 
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thorn.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  motion  of 

the  water  at  the  furlace,  has  corroded  the  in* 
tcrioi  lining  of  the  well,  fo  that  its  edge  refts 
almoft  upon  nothing,  and  forms  a  half  arch 
fufpended  over  the  water  ^  among  the  chan-- 
nels  which  branch  out  from  it,  is  a  principal 
one  which  joins  that  of  the  arches  I  have 
'  .  mentioned :  by  means  of  thefe  arches,  the 
wat^r  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  rock,  and 
from  the  rock,  by  the  ifthmus^  to  the  tower, 
whence  tiie  water  was  drawn.  The  cir- 
cumjacent country  is  a  plain  of  about  two 
leagues  wide,  furrounded  by  a  chain  of  con- 
liderably  high  mountains,  which  llretch  from 
Kafmia  to  Cape  Blanco.  The  foil  is  a  black 
fat  earth,  on  which  a  ixnall  quantity  of  com 
and  cotton  are  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated. 

Such  is  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  Tyre,  which  may 
fuggeil  feveral  obfervations  relative  to  the  litua- 
Jion  of  that  ancient  city.  Wcknow,  that  at  the 
time  when  Nabuchodonofor  laid  fiege  to  it, 
Tyi  c  was  on  the  continent ;  and  appears  to  have 
Hood  near  Pa/^e-Tyrus,  that  is,  near  the  well ; 
but,  in  that  cafe,  why  was  this  aquedudt  con- 
ftrudledatlomuch  expence  (x)  from  the  well  to 
the  rock  ?  Will  it  be  alledgedit  was  built  after 
(i)  The  piles  of  the  arches  are  nine  ftet  wide, 

the 
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the  Tyrians  had  -  removed  into  the  ifland? 
But  prior  to  the  time  of  Salmanafkr,  that  is, 

one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years  before  Na-' 
buchodonofor,  their  annals  mention  it  as  al- 
ready exifting.       In  the  time  of  Eululseus^ 
king  of  Tyre,*'  fdy  s  the  hiftorian  Menandcr, 
as  cited  by  JokphmftJ,     Salmanafar,  king 
^*  of  Ally ria,  having  carried  the  war  into  Pho^- 
"  nicia,« feveral  towns  fubmittcd  to  liis  arms: 
the  Tyrians  refilled  him;  but  being  fooa 
^*  abandoned  by  Sidon,   Acre,  and  Pals- 
Tyrus,   which  depended  on  them,  they 
were  reduced  to  their  own  forces.  How- 
ever,  they  co.uinucti  to  defend  themfelves, 
and  Salmanafar,  returnmg  to  Nineveh,  left  a 
'*  part  of  his  aimy  near  the  rivulets  and  the 
aqueduft,  to  cut  off  their  fuppJy  of  water, 
Theferemained  there  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  1  yrians  had  no  water  but  what 
they  procured  from  wells  which  they  dug.*' 
If  Paiae-Tyrus  was  dependant  on  Tyre,  Tyre 
mull  have  been  iUtiatea  at  fonie  dillancc  from  - 
it.  It  wa5  not  in  the  ifland,  fince  the  inhabi- 
tants did  not  remove  thither  until  after  Nabu- 
chpdonofor.  Its  original  fituation  niuil,  there- 
fore, have  been  on  the  rock.  The  name  of 

1^/^  Antiq^  Judaic  lib,  9.  14^ 
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this  city  is  a  proof  of  it:  for  \[Jour^  in  PhoN 
niciaDi  lignifics  ruck,  aiul  ilrong  hold.  Oix 
this  rock  the  colony  of  i^idonians  eftabliihed 
theiTiieiveSt  when  driveii  from  their  country^ 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  build* 
ing  of  SolooMMi's  Tempk.  They  mad^  choice 
of  this  fituat^nj  from  the  uouble  advantage 
of  a  place  which  might  be  eafily  defended,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  adjacent  I'ogd^  which 
'  would  coiitaia  an4  cover  a  great  uumber  of 
veflels.  The  population  of  this  colony  aug-i 
laiientiug,  in  tioie^  and  by  the  advantages  of 
cuuiriic;  CJ,  the  Tyrians  were  in  want  of  more 

water,  and  conilrui^ed  the  aquediiiA.  Tlio 

ia4^i^ry  we  find  them,  remarkable  fpr  in  the 
days  qf  Solomon,  may  perhaps  induce  us  to 
attribute  this  work  tp  that  ag^.  It  muflj^ 
however,  be  very  ancientj,  fmce  the  water  of 
the  aquedudt  has  had  time  to  fprrp,  by  filtra^ 
tion,  a  confiderable  incruftatipn^  wbichjr 
f;aLlling  .from  .the  fides  of  the  channel,  or  the 
infide  of  the  va^lts^  has  obftrufted  whpk 
arches.  Jn  ordtr  to  fecure  the  aquedud,  it 
was  neceflary  that  a  number  of  inhabitants 
ihould  fettle  there^  and  hence  ^e  origin  of 
Palaj-Tyrus.  It  uiay  be  alleged,  this  is  a 
fa&itious  fpring«  formed  by  a  fubterraneous. 

♦ 
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C^mai  from  |he  moun  tains  i  but  if  To,  wby 

was  it  not  coQdui^cd  directly  to  tlie  ro^k?  It 
ieems  much  more  prolMbble  k  is  i^itimil  ^  and 
that  they  availed  cheinieiv)es.<4  one  <il  thole 
fubterranean  rivers  of  which  wf  iii^} 
in  Syria*  The  idea  of  confining  this  water 
£3rce  U  to  rife  is  worthy  of  the  Phc&oiciaAs. 

Things  were  thus  lituated,  when  the  king 
of  Babylon^  coi^queiror  of  Jeru£tiei»>  defier<9 
mined  to  d^ilrqy  the  only  city  which  conti- 
nued to  brave  his  po^r.  The  Tynans  re- 
£Aed  hitn  for  thiiteen  y^eara»  at  the  ead  of 
ivhich^  wearied  with  endlefs  efforts,  they  rc- 
iblved  to  place  the  iea  between  them  and  their 
^emyj  and  pafied  accordingly  into  the  op-- 
puiifce  ifland,  at  a  (quarter  of  a  league's  dif- 
itafice,  Till  thi^  period  the  ifland  muft  have 
^ontainp4  inhabitants,  on  accouM  of  the 
want  of  water  fuj.  Neceffity  taught  them 
to  remf^y  this  inconvenience  by  cifternst  the 
remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  the 
formi>f  vi^ulted  caves ,  paved  and  walled  with 

(u)  Jofephus  is  miftaken,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Tyre  as 
built  in  an  ifiand  in  the  time  of  Hiram.  In  his  ufual  man- 
ner he  confoun.ls  its  ancient  its  pofterior  iliUe.  See 
^l^if  •  Judaic^  lib*  8.  C«  j. 
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the  utm6ft  care  (x).  Alexander  invaded  tho 
eaft,  and,  to  gratify  his  barbarous  pride.  Tyre 
was  dcftroyed,  but  foon  rebuilt-  her  new  in- 
habitants profited  by  the  mole,  by  which  the 
Macedonians  had  made  themfclvcs  a  paffage 
to  the  iiland,  and  continued  the  aquedud: 
to  the  tower,  where  the  water  is  drawn 
at  this  day.  Eut  the  arches  being  in  uuny 
places  deftroyed,  and  ferviceable  in  none,  how 
is  it  that  the  water  is  conveyed  thither? 
This  nuift  be  done  by  fecret  conduits  con- 
trived  in  tlie  foundations,  and  which  itill 
continue  to  bring  it  from  the  well.  A  proof 
that  the  water  of  the  tower  comes  from  Ras- 
*  el-aen  is,  that  it  is  troubled  in  September  as 
at  the  tower,  at  which  tiqie  it  is  of  the  lame 
colour,  and  it  has  at  all  times  the  fame  taile* 
Thefe  conduits  muft  b^  very  numerous  %  for 
though  there  arc  ievcral  lakes  near  the  tower, 
yet  the  well  does  not  ceafe  to  fupply  a  confi*« 
dcrable  (juantity  of  water. 

The  power  of  the  city  of  Tyre  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  in  the  weA*  is  well  known ; 
of  tliis  Carthage,  Utica,  and  Cadiz  are  cel^c^ 

'  (%)  A  confidcrable  one  has  been  lately  difcovered  wlth-r 
out  the  walls,  but  nothing  was  found  in  it^  and  the  Adot/aL 
lam  ordered  it  to  be  ihut  up. 

bratcd 
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brated  monuments.   We  know  that  ihe  ex« 

tended  her  navigation  even  into  the  ocean^ 
and  carried  her  commerce  beyond  England  to 
the  norths  and  the  Canaries  to  the  fouth.  Her 
coniiedlions  with  the  call:,  though  lels  known, 
were  not  lefs  confiderable;  the  iilands  of 
Tyrus,  and  Aradus,  (the  modern  Bairhain)  in 
the  Perfian  Gulph^  the  cities  of  F'aran  and 
Pbienicum  OppUum^  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  ruins 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  prove 
that  the  Tyrians  h.id  long  frequented  the 
coafls  of  Arabia  and  the  Indian  iea ;  but  there 
exifls  an  hiilorical  fragment,  which  contains 
defcriptions  the  more  valuable,  as  they  pre- 
fent  a  pidure  of  diftant  ages,  perfedly  iimilar 
to  that  of  modern  times.  I  ihall  cite  the 
words  of  the  writer  in  all  their  prophetic  en- 
thufiafm,  only  correding  thofe  expreffions 
which  have  hitherto  been  milunderftood. 
Proud  city,  that  art  fituate  at  the  en- 

try  of  the  lea !  Tyre,  who  haft  faid.  My 
"  borders  are  in  the  midft  of  the  Teas :  hearken 
"  to  the  judgments  pronounced  againft  thee  1 

Thou  haft  extended  thy  commerce  to  (dif- 
"  tant)  iflands,'among  the  inhabitants  of  (un-. 
"  known)  coafts.  Thou  makeft  the  fir  trees 

of  Sanir  (y)  into  fliips;  the  cedars  of  Le- 
{y)  PoiEbly  Mount  Sannin, 

bano^ 
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banon  are  thy  mafts  ^  the  poplars  of  Bliin 

**  thy  oars*    Thy  failors  are  feated  upon  thd 
box^ft^wood  of  Cyprus  {zj,  inlaid  with  ivory* 
^  Thy  fails  and  Ibeamers  are  wot^  with 
fine  flax  from  Egypt  >  thy  garments  are 
^  djred  with  the  blue  and; purple  of  Hel*« 
las  faj  (the  Archipelago).    Sidon  and 
Arvad   fend   thee  their  rowers;  DJabal 
(Djebila)  her  ikilful  ihip^builders ;  thy 
mathematicians  and  thy  fages  guide  thy 
**  barks;  all  the  fhips  of  the  fea  are  employed 
^  in  thy  commerce.    The  Perlian,  the  Ly-- 
**  dian,  and  the  Egyptian,  receive  thy  wages : 
thy  walls  are  hung  round  with  their  buck* 
*^  lers^  and  their  ^cuiraiTes^    The  ions  of  Ar*- 
^  vad  line  thy  parapets ;  and  thy  towers^ 
guarded  by  the  Djimedeans  (a  PhoBnician 
peQple)^  glitter  with  their  brilliant  qui^ 

(z)  Box  of  Kaiim.  By  comparing  different  paflages, 
W€  be  convinced  this  wdrd  does  not  mean  Greece^  but 
the  Ifle  of  Cyprus^  and  perhaps  the  coaft  of  CiUcia^  where 
the  box  abounds.  It  agrees  particularly  with  Cyprus,  from 
its  analogy  with  the  town  of  Kitium^  and  the  peoiple  <^  thd 
Kltiant^  OA  whom  Eulukus  made  war  in  the  time  of  SaU 
man  afar. 

{a)  In  the  Hebrew  Twbm  Eltfia^  which  does  not  difller 
from  Heiksy  the  ancient  Aame  of  die  Archipelago^  pre- 

icrved  ia  H$iieS'^QnU 

vers* 
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vers.  Every  country  is  ckltrous  of  trading 
with  thee,  Tarfub  lends  to  thy  iiuikcts 
iron,  tm>  and  lead.  Yonia  fij,  the  country 
*'  of  the  Mofqucs,  and  TebUs  fcj,  fupply 
thee  with  flavcs,  and  brafen  vcllds.  Ar- 
menia  fends  thee  mules»  hodes,  and  horfe* 
men.  The  Arab  of  Dcdan  (between  Akp* 
po  and  Damafcus),  conveys  thy  merchan- 
dize. Numerous  iiles  exchange  with  tliee 
^*  ivory  and  ebony.  The  Aramean  (the  Sy- 
rian)  fdj  brings  thee  rubies,  purple,  em* 
broidercd  woik^  line  iinen»  coral,  and  agate. 
The  children  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  fell  thee 
cheefey  balm,  myrrh,  ratfins,  and  oil,  and  Da* 
maicusfupplies  the  wineof  Halboun,  (per« 
haps  Halab,  where  there  are  ftill  vines),  and 
fine  wool.  The  Arabs  of  Oman  offer  to  thy 
merchants  poliflied  iron,  cinnamon,' and 
the  aromatic  reed;  and  the  Arabians  of 

^h)  Touriy  pleafantly  traveftied  into  javan^  though  the 
ancients  never  knew  our  j. 

(c)  Tohel^  or  Tdlis^  is  al fo  written  Tly?/;,  and  lies  to 
the  north  of  Armenia,  on  the  ironticrs  of  Georgia,  'i  hcfe 
countries  are  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  for  flaves,  and 
for  the  iron  of  the  Chafybes. 

(d)  This  name  extended  to  the  Cappadocians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Mcfopotamia* 

,  Dcdan 
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Dcdan  bring  thee  rich  carpets.  The  in^ 
habitants  of  the  Defert,  and.  the  Shaiks  of 
Kedar»  exchange  their  lambs  and  their 
goats  for  thy  valuable  merchandize.  The 
Arabs  of  Saba  and  Rama  (in  the  Yemen  J 
enrich  thee  with  aromatics,  precious  ftones, 
and  gold  fej.  The  inhabitants  of  Ilaran, 
of  Kalana,  (in  Mefopotamia),  and  of  Ada- 
*^  na  (near  to  Tarlus),  the  fadx)rs  of  the 
Arabs  of  Shcba  (iicar  ilie  Dedan),  the  Af- 
fyrians^  and  the  Chaldeans,  trade  alio 
with  thee>  and  fell  thee  iliawls,  garments 
artfully  embroidered^  iiiver,  mails,  cor** 
dage^  and  cedars;  yea,  the  (boailed)  vef- 
"  feis  of  Tarfus,  are  in  thy  pay.  *  O  Tyre ! 
^*  elate  with  the  greatnefs  of  tliy  fglory,  and 
the  immenfity  of  thy  riches;  the  waves  of 
the  fea  (hall  rife  up  againll  tliee;  and  the 
tcmpeft  plunge  thee  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waters.  I  hen  ihall  thy  wealth  belwailow- 
ed  up  with  thee ;  and  with  thee  in  one  day 
fhall  perifti  thy  commerce,  thy  merchants 
and  correfpondcnts,  thyfailors,  pilots,  ar» 

(r)  Thus  airo,  Strabo^  lib,  i6.  fa3rs  that  the  Sabeans 

furniilied  Syria  with  all  the  gold  that  country  received,  be- 
fore they  were  fupplanted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gerrha^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates* 

"  tills. 
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tifts j  and  foldiert^  and  the  numberlefs  peo^' 
pie  who  dwell  within  thy  walls.  Thy 

rowers  iLall  defert  thy  veflels.    Thy  pilots 
fhall  fifc  trpon  the  ihore,  looking  forrow- 
fully  toward  the  land*    The  nations  whom 
thou  cnrlchedft,  the  kings   whom  thou 
^*  didft  gratify  with  the  multitude  of  thy 
merchandize^  fore  afraid  at  thy  ruin^  ihall 
**  cry  bitterly  in  defpair    they  fhall  cut  oiF 
their  hair;  they  ihall  caft  aflies  on  their 
heads  i  they  ihall  roll  in  the  duil,  and  la- 
^  ment  over  thee,  faying.  What  city  ihall  • 
"  equal  Tyre,  that  queen  of  the  fea?"  f/J. 

The  viciffitudes  of  time,  or  rather  the  bar- 
harifm  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  the  Mahometans,  have  accompliihed  this 
predidiion.  Inllcad  of  that  ancient  commerce 

r  t 

fo  adtive  and  fo  exteniive.  Sour,  reduced  to 
a  miferable  village,  has  no  other  trade  than 

tlic  exportation  of  a  few  facks  of  corn,  aiid 
raw  cotton,  nor  any  merchant  but  a  iingle 
Greek  fador  in  the  fervice  of  the  French  of 
Saidc,  who  fcarcely  miakes  fufficient  profit  to 
maintain  his  family. 

Nine  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Sour,  is  the 
city  of  Acre,  in  Arabic  called  Akka,  known 


(/)  See  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii. 
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in  times  of  remote  antiquity  under  the  name, 
of  Aco»  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Ptolemais* 
It  is  iituated  at  the  northern  cape  of  a  bay^ 
which  extends  in  a  femi-circle[of  three  leagues^ 
as  far  as  the  point  of  CarmeL  After  the  ex« 
puliion  of  tlie  Crufaders,  it  remained  almoft 
deferted ;  but  in  our  time  has  again  revived 
by  the  induilry  of  Dahers  and  the  works 
CiccLcd  by  DjczLAV,  within  the  kit  ten  years, 
have  rendered  it^one  of  the  moft  coniiderable 
towns  upon  the  coail. 

The  mofqu^  of  this  Pacha  is  boafted  as  a 
mafter*piece  of  eaftern  tafte.  The  bazar,  or 
covered  rnarket,  is  not  inferior  even  to  tlipfeof 
Aleppo,  and  its  public  £:>untain  furpalles  in 
elegance  thofe  of  Damafcus.  This  laft  is  al<- 
fo  the  moil  ufeful  work  for,  till  then.  Acre 
was  only  fupplied  by  a  ruinous  well|  the 
water,  liowever,  is  ftill,  as  formerly,  of  a  very 
indifferent  quaHty.  The  Pacha  has  derived 
the  more  honour  from  theie  works,  as  he  was 
himfelf  both  the  engineer  and  architeil:  he 
formed  the  plans,  drew  the  defigns,  and  fu- 
perintended  the  execution.  The  port  of  Acre 
is  one  of  the  bell  fituated  on  the  coali,  as  it 
is  iheltered  from  the  north  and  north-weft 
winds  by  the  town  itfelf ;  but  it  is  greatly 
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choaked  up  iince  the  time  of  Fakr-el-din. 
Djezzar  has  contented  himfelf  with  making 
a  landing-place  for  boats.  The  fortifications^ 
tliough  more  frequently  repaired  than  any 
other  in  all  Syria,  arc  of  no  importance ;  there 
are  only  a  few  wretched  low  towers,  near  the 
port,  on  which  cannon  arc  mounted,  but  thefe 
ruily  iron  pieces  are  fo  bad»  that  fome  of 
them  burft  every  time  they  are  £red.  Its  de- 
fence on  the  land  fide,  is  only  a  mere  gardw^a 
wall  without  any  ditch. 

The  country  round  it  is  a  naked  plain,  long* 
er  than  that  of  Sour,  but  not  no  fo  wide^  it 
is  furrounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  make 
an  angle  at  Cape  Bianco,  and  extend  as  far 
as  CarmeL  The  unevennefs  of  the  countiy 
caufes  the  winter  rains  to  fettle  in  the- low 
grounds,  and  form  lakes  which  are  unwhole- 
fome  in  fummer  from  their  infectious  vapours. 
In  other  relpeds,  the  foil  is  fertile,  and 
both  corn  and  cotton  arc  cultivated  with  the ' 
greateft  fuccefs.  Theie  articles  form  the 
bafis  of  the  commerce  of  Acre,  which  is  ' 
becoming  more  flourifliing  every  day.  Of 
late^  the  Pacha,  by  an  abufe  coxaa^a 
throughout  all  the  Turkiih  empire,  has  mo- 
nopolized all  the  trade;  no  €Otton  can  be 
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fold  but  to  him,  and  from  him  every  pur- 
chafe  mufl  be  made;  in  vain  have<the  Euro«« 
peaa  merchants  claimed  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  the  Saltan ;  Djczzar  replied,  that  he 
was  the  Sultan  in  his  country,  and  continued 
his  monopoly,  Thefe  merchants  in  general 
are  French,  and  have  fix  houfes  at  Acre» 
with  a  conful;  an  Imperial  agent  too  is 
lately  fettled  there,  and  about  a  year  ago,  a 
refident  for  Ruffia. 

Thai  part  of  the  bay  of  Acre  in  which 
fliips  anchor  with  the  grcateft  fecurity  lies  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Carmcl,  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Haifa,  (commonly  called  CaiiTa). 
The  bottom  is  good  holding  ground  and  does 
not  chafe  the  cables;  but  this  harbour  is 
open  to  the  north-weft  wind,  which  blows 
violently  ..lung  all  this  coaft.  Mount  Car- 
mel,  which  commands  it  to  the  foutb^  is  a 
flattened  cone,  and  very  rocky  j  it  is  about 
two  thoufand  feet  high.  We  ftill  find 
an>ong  the  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive 
trees^  which  prove  that  induftry  has  for- 
merly been  employed  even  on  this  ungrateful 
foil :  on  the  fummit  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  prophet  Elias,  which  affords  an  extcnlive 
proiped  over  the  fea  and  land«     To  th% 
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fouth,  the  country  prefents  a  chain  of  rugged 
hills,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  a  great  number 
cfoak  and  &i:-trees>  the  retreat  of  wild  boars 
and  lynxes.  As  we  turn  towards  the  eaft, 
at  fix  leagues  difkmce,  we  perceive  Najra  or 
Nazareth,  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiflory  of 
Chriftianity;  it  is  an  incouliderabk  village, 
one  third  of  whofe  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
metans, and  the  remaining  two  thirds  Greek « 
Catholics.  The  fathers  of  the  holy  land, 
who  are  dependant  on  the  Great  Convent  of 
Jerufalem,  have  an  Hoipitium  and  a  church 
here.  They  are  ufually  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  Daher,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a  prefent  to  every  wife  he 
married,  and  he  took  great  care  to  mariy 
^Imofl  every  week. 

About  two  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Nafra  is  Mount  Tabor,  from  which  we  have 
one  of  the  fineil  views  in  Syria.  This  moun- 
tain is  of  the  figure  of  a  broken  cone,  eight 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand  yards  in  height, 
^he  fummit  is  two  thirds  of  a  league  in  cir- 
4:umference.  Formerly  it  had  a  citadel,  of 
which  now  only  a  few  ftoncs  remain.  From 
hence. we  difcover,  to  the  fouth,  a  fcries  of 
y^lies  and  n^ountains,  which  extend  as  far 
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as  Jerulalem,  while,  to  the  eaft,  the  valley  of 
Jordan,  and  Lake  Tabaria,  appear  as  if 
under  our  feet,  and  the  lake  feems  as  it  en-* 
doled  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  beyond 
this,  the  eye  lofes  itfelf,  towards  the  plains 
of  the  Hauran;  and  tlien  turning  to  the 
north,  returns  by  the  mountains  of  HalLeya,  * 
and  the  Kafmia^  to  repofe  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Galilpe^  without  bemg  able  to  reach 
the  fea. 

The  eaftera  bank  of  Lake  Tabaria  offers 

nothing  remarkable  but  the  town  the  name  of 
which  it  bears,  and  the  fountain  of  warm  mi- 
neral waters  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
fountain  is  iituated  in  the  open  country,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Ta« 
baria.  For  want  of  cleaning  it  is  filled  with 
a  black  mud,  which  is  a  gcnuiiie  Ethiops 
Ms^rttal.  Peribns  attacked  by  rheumatic 
Complaints  find  great  rehef^  and  are  fre-> 
qucntly  cured  by  baths  of  this  mud.  The 
town  is  little  elie  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
not  inhabited  at  moil  by  .  more  than  one  hun« 
dred  families.  Seven  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Tabarai,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill^  Aands  the 
town  or  village  of  Safad,  the  feat  of  Dalier's 
power.    Under  tlie  government  of  ^ this  Shaik 
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an  Arabian  college  fiouriihed  there,  in  which 
the  Motoualis  dodlors  inftmdkd  youth  in  the 
fcience  of  grammar,  and  the  allegorical  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Koran.  The  Jews^  who 
believe  the  Mcffiah  will  eftabliili  the  feat 
of  his  empire  at  Safady  had  alfo  taken  an  af*> 
fe^ion  to  this  place,  and  colleded  there  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty  families  j  but  the 
earthquake  of  1759^  deftroyed  every  thing, 
and  Safad,  regarded  by  the  Turks  with  an 
unfavourable  eye,  is  now  only  a  village  almoft 
deferted«  As  we  afcend  from  Safad  to  the 
north,  wc  follow  a  chain  of  lofty  mountain 
named  Djebal-eUShaik,  among  which  are 
the  iources  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewife  thofe 
of  a  number  of  rivulets  which  water  the 
plain  of  Damafcus.  The  high  grounds  from 
whence  thefe  rivulets  flow>  form  a  fmall 
diftrid:  called  Hafbeya,  which  is  at  prefent 
governed  by  an  Emir,  ^  relation  and  rivai  of 
the  EmirYoufef,  who  farms  it  of  Djezzar  for 
fixty  purfes^  The  country  is  mountainous, 
and  greatly  rcfembles  the  Lower  Lebanon* 
The  chain  of  mountains  which  ftretch  along 
the  vale  of  Bekaa,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Anti-Lebanon,  from  their  being  parallel  to 
the  Lebanon  of  the  Druzes  and  M^tonites ; 
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and  the  vale  of  Bekaa,  which  feparates  t^ni| 
is  properly  ^the  ancient  Coele  Syria,  or  bol-z 
low  Syria.  This  valley,  by  cplleding  the 
water  of  the  mountains,  has  rendered  it  con-r 
flantly  one  of  the  nx)il  fertile  diAri<5ts  pf  all 
Syri.i,  but  the  mountains  concentrating  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  produce  likewife  a  heat  in  fummef 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt,  The,  air 
iieverthelefs  is  not  unhealthy,  no  doubt  be- 
caujfe  perpetually  renewed  by  the  north-wind^ 
and  becaufe  the  water§  never  ftagnate.  The 
inhabitants  flecp  without  injury  upon  their 
terraces.  Before  the  earthquake  of  17599 
this  whole  country  was  covered  with  villages 
and  plantations  of  the  Motoualis;  but  the 
defirudtion  occahoned  by  this  terrible  cala- 
mity, and  the  fubfequcnt  war§  with  tlic 
Turks,  have  almoil  dcftroyed  every  thing. 
The  only  place  which  merits  attention  i$  (he 
city  of  Balbec. 

Balbec,  celebrated  by  the  Greek$  and 
Latins,  under  the  name  of  Heliopoiisy  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  precifely  on  the  lail  riling 
ground  where  the  mountain  terminates  in  the 
plain.  As  we  arrive  from  the  fouth  we  diC- 
cover  the  qity  at  the  diilance  of  only  a  league 
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^nd  a  half,  behind  a  hedge  of  trees^  over  the 
verdant  tpps  of  which  appears  9,  white  edging 
pf  domes  and  Minarets,  After  an  hour'^ 
journey  we  reach  thefe  trees,  .which  are  very 

^ne  walnuts ;  and  foon  after,  crofling  fome  ilj 
fcultivated  gardens,  by  winding  paths,  arrive 
fU  the  entrance  of  the  city.  We  there  per- 
ppiye  a  ruined  wall,  flanked  with  iijuarc 
ttowers,  which  afcends  the  declivity  to  the 
right,  and  traces  the  precindts  of  the  ancient 
pity.  This  wall,  which  Is  only  ten  or  twelve 
foct  high,  permits  us  to  have  a  view  of  thole 
void  fpaces,  and  heaps  of  ruins  which  are  the 
invariable  appendage  of  every  Turkifli  city  5 
hut  what  principally  attracts  our  attention, 
is  a  large  edifice  on  the  left,  which,  by  its 
lofty  walls,  and  rich  columns,  manifeftly  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  thofe  temples  which  an-? 
tiquity  has  left  for  our  aduiiration,  Thefe 
ruins,  which  are  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
and  bei):  preferved  of  any  in  Alia,  merit  a 
particular  defcription. 

To  give  a  juft  idea  of  them,  we  muft  fup- 
ourlc|ves  defcending  from  the  interior  of 
the  town.  After  having  crofTed  the  rubbiih 
and^huts  with  which  it  is  filled,  we  arrive  at 
a  yacant  place  which  appearo  to  Lave  been  a 
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fquare  (g)  i   there,  in  front,  towards  the 
weft,  we  perceive  a  grand  ruin  (aa),  which 
coniifts  of  two  pavillions  ornamented  with 
pilaftres,  joined  at  their  bottom  angle  by  a 
wall  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  length. 
This  front  commands  the  open  country 
from  a  fort  of  terrace,  on  the  edge  of  which 
wc  diitinguiib,  with  difficulty,  the  bafcs  of 
twelve  columns,  which  formerly  extended 
from  one  pavillion  to  the  other,  and  formed 
a  portico*    The  principal  gate  is  obftruded 
by  heaps  of  ilones  ^  but  that  obftacle  fur^ 
mouiited,  wc  enter  an  empty  fpace,  which  is 
an  hexagonal  court  (b)  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  diameter^   This  courtas  ftrewed 
With  broken  columns,   mutilated  capitals, 
and  the  remains  of  pilafters,  entablatures,  and 
cornice ;  around  it  is  a  row  of  ruined  edi£ces 
(cc),  which  dilplay  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
richeft  architedlure.  At  the  end  of  this  court, 
oppoiite  the  weA,  is  an  outlet  (n),  which  for- 
merly was  a  gate,  through  which  wc  per- 
ceive a  ilill  more  extenfive  range  of  ruins, 
whole  magnificence  ftrongly  excites  curioiity. 
To  have  a  full  profpcftof  thefe,  wc  muft 

(g)  See  the  plates, 

^  afcead 
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afcend  a  flope,  up  which  were  the  fl^c^s 
to  this  gate,  and  we  then  arrive  at  the  en-> 
trance  of  a  fquare  court  (e),  much  more  ipa- 
dons  than  the  fomiisr  fAJ^  from  which  point 
of  view  th^drawing  of  the  annexed  engra- 
ving was  taken^  The  eye  is  liril  attraitod  by 
the  end  of  this  court,  where  fix  enormous  and 
majeilic  columns  render  the  fcene  aitoniOi- 
ingly  grand  and  pifturefque.  Another  ob- 
ject not  lefs  intereftingy  is  a  lecond  range  of 
columns  to  the  left,  which  appear  to  have 
been  part  of  the  periftyle  of  a  temple  (g)  ;  but 
before  we  pafs  thither,  we  cannot  refufe  par^ 
ticular  attention  to  the  edifices  (h),  which 
enclofe  this  Court  on  each  fide.  They  form 
a  ibrt  of  gallery  which  contains  various 
chambers  (hbhh)^  feven  of  which  may  be 
fieckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings :  viz. 
two  in  a  femicircle,  and  five  in  an  oblong 
iquare.  The  bottom  of  thefe  apartments  ftill 
retains  pediments  of  niches  ( i)  and  tabernacles 
(l)^  the  fupporters  of  which  are  deftroyed* 
On  the  fide  of  the  court  they  are  open^  and 
prefent  only  four  and  lix  columns  (m)^  totally 

{h)  It  is  three  hundred  and  iifty  feet  wid^  and  tfareo- 
bundled  and  ttiirty-llix  in  length. 

deftroyed* 
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deilroyed.  It  is  not  eafy  to  cpnceive  the  ufe 
pf  thefe  apartments ;  but  this  does  not  dimi- 
pifli  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  their 
pilafters  {n)^  the  richneis  of  the  frize  of 
the  (jntabjature  {p)^  Neither  is  it  poffible  to 
avoid  remarking  the  fmgular  effedl  which 
refults  from  the  mixture  of  the  garlands^  the 
large  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  the  fculpture 
pf  wild  plants  with  which  they  are  every 
where  prnameatedf  In  trav^rling  the  length 
of  the  court,  we  find  in  the  middle  a  little 
fquare  efplanade  (i),  where  was  a  pavillion, 
Ckf  which  nothing  remains  but  the  foundation, 
VVt  length  we  arrive  at  tiie  foot  of  the  fi:?^ 
columns  (f)  ;  and  then  firft  conceive  all  the 
boldnefs  Qf  their  elevation,  and  the  richnefs  of 
their  workmanflilp.  Their  fliafts  are  twenty- 
one  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  an4 
lifty-eight  high ;  fo  that  the  tqtal  height,  ifl 
eluding  the  entablature  {o)^  is  from  feventy- 
one  to  feventy-two  feet.  The  fight  pf  this; 
fuperb  ruin  thus  folitary  and  unaccompaniedi^ 
at  firft  ftrikcs  us  with  aftonilhment;  butjj 
on  a  more  attentive  examination,  we  difcover 
a  feries  of  foundations,  which  mark  a^  ob- 
long fquare  (f  f)  of  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 

forty- 
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forty-fix  wide ;  and  which,  it  feems  probable, 
was  the  periilyle  of  a  grand  temple,  the 

primary  purpofe  of  this  whole  ftrudlure.  It 
prefented  to  the  great  court,  that  is  to  the 
caft,  a  front  of  ten  columns,  with  nineteea 
on  each  fide,  which,  with  the  other  fix,  make 
in  all  fifty-four.    The  ground  on  which  it 
ftood  was  an  oblong  fcjuare,  on  a  level  with 
this  court,  but  narrower  than  it,  fo  that  there 
was  only  a  terrace  of  twenty-feven  feet  wide 
round  the  colonnade.     The  cljpLnade  this 
produces,  fronts  the  open  country,  toward 
the  weft,  by  a  floping  wall  (l)  of  about 
thirty  feet.    This  dcfcent,  as  you  approach 
the  city,  becomes  lefs  fteep,  fo  that  the  foun-- ' 
dat^n  of  the  paviliion  is  on  a  level  with  the 
termination  of  the  hiU,  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  ground  of  the  courts  has  been 
artificially  raifed.    Such  was  the  former  ftate 
of  this  edifice ;  but  the  fbutherh  fide  of  the 
grand  temple  was  afterwards  blocked  up  to 
build  a  fmaller  one,  the  periftyle  and  walls 
of  which  are  ftill  remaining.    This  temple 
(g),  fituated  fome  feet  lower  than  the  other, 
prefents  a  fide  of  thirteen  columns,  by  eight 
in  front,  (in  all  thirty-four),  which  are  like- 
wife  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  their  il^afts  are 
,4  .  fiUeca 
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fifteen  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
and  forty  •four  in  height.  The  building  they 
furround  is  an  oblong  fquare,  the  front  of 
which,  facing  the  eaft,  is  out  of  the  line  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  great  court.  To  reach 
it  you  muft  crofs  trunks  of  columnf,  heaps 
of  Aone,  and  a  ruinous  wall  by  which  it  is 
now  hid.  After  furmouiiting  tliLlc  obilacles, 
you  arrive  at  the  gate,  where  you  may  fur- 
vey  the  encioXure  {g)  which  was  ooce  ihe 
habitation  of  a  god  ^  but  inftcad  of  the  aw- 
ful icene  of  a  proftrate  people,  and  facrifices 
offering  by  a  multitude  of  prieits,  the  fky, 
which  is  open  from  the  falling,  in  of  tlie  roof, 
only  lets  in  light  to  ihew  a  chaos  of  ruins, 
covered  with  duft  and  weeds.  The  walls, 
formerly  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  now  prefent  nothing 
,  but  pediments  of  niches,  and  tabernacles  of 
which  almoft  all  the  fupporters  are  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Between  thefe  niches  is  a 
range  of  fluted  pilafters,  whofe  capitals  fup- 
port  a  broken  entablature;  but  what  re- 
mains of  it,  difplays  a  rich  frize  of  foliage 
refllng  on  the  heads  of  fatyrs,  horfes, 
balls,  &c.  Over  this  entablature  was  the 
ancient  roof,  which   was   fifty-feven  feet 

wide. 
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iwide,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  in  kngth. 

The  walls  which  fupported  it  are  thirty-one 
feet  high,  and  vviihout  a  window.    It  is  im- 
poiTible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ornaments  of 
this  roof»  except  from  the  fragments  lying  on 
the  ground;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
richer  than  the  gallery  of  the  periftyle :  the 
principal  remaining ^parts  contain  tablets  in 
the  form  of  lozenges,  on  which  are  repre- 
fented  Jupiter  feated  on  his  eagle ;  Leda  caref- 
fed  by  the  fwan    Diana  with  her  bow  and 
crefcenty  and  feveral  bufts  which  feem  to  be 
figures  of  emperors  and  emprelies.    It  would 
lead  mc  too  far,  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
the  defcription  of  this  aftonifliing  edifice. . 
The  lovers  of  the  arts  will  find  it  defcribed 
with  the  greateft  truth  and  accuracy  in  a 
work  publifhed  at  London  in  17579  under  the 
title  of  Rums  of  Balbec.    This  work,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Robert  Woodt  the  world  owes 
to  the  attention  and  liberality  of  Mr«  Dawkins^ 
who,  in  1 75 1,  vifitcd  Balbec  and  Palmyra. 
It  is  impofiible  to  add  any  thing  to  the  fide- 
lity of  their  defcription* 

Several  changes  however  have  taken  place 
fince  their  journey :  for  example^  they  found 
niae  large  columns  ftanding,  and,  in  1784,  I 

found 
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found  but  fix  (f).    They  reckoned  nine  anci 
twenty  at  the  lefier  temple,  but  there  now  re- 
main but  twenty ;  the  others  have  Been  over- 
thrown by  the  earthquake  of  1759^  !|tha^ 
likewiic  fo  fliaken  the  walls  of  the  lelfer 
temple,  that  the  ftone  of  the  Ibffit  (/)  of  the 
gate  has  ilid  between  the  two  adjoining  ones^ 
and  defcendcd  eight  Indies ;  by  which  means 
the  body  of  the  bird  fculptured  on  that  Aone^ 
is  fufpended,  detached  from  its  wings,  and 
the  t  w  o  garlands,  which  hung  from  its  beak 
and  terminated  in  two  Genii.    Nature  alone 
has  not  effected  this  devaflation ;  the  Turks 
have  had  their  (hare  in  the  deftruftlon  of  the 
columns.    Their  motive  is  to  procure  the 
iron  cramps,  which  ferve  to  join  the  fevcral 
blocks  of  which  each  column  is  compoild. 
Thefe  cramps  anfwer  fo  well  the  end  intend* 
ed,  that  feveral  of  the  columns  are  not  even 
disjointed  by  their  fall ;  one,  among  others, 
as  Mr.  Wood  obierves,  has  penetrated  a  ftone 
of  the  temple  wall  without   giving  way. 
Nothing  can  furpafs  the  workmanfhip  of 
thefe  columns ;  they  are  joined  without  any 
cement,  yet  there  is  not  room  for  the  bkdc  of 

(/)  The  So^t  is  tlie  cxofs  ftonc  at  the  top  of  a  gate. 

a  knife 
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a  knife  between  tlieir  interiUces.  After  fo 
many  ages,  they  in  general  ftill  retain  their 
original  whitenefa.  But>  what  is  ftill  more 
Ailoniihipg  i$»  the  enormous  ftones  which 
compofe  the  Hoping  wall.  To  the  weft  (l.) 
the  fecond  layer  is  fortoed  of  ftones  which  ate 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  loagt 
by  about  nine  in  height.  Over  this  layer, 
at  the  north- weft  angle  (m),  there  are  three 
ftones^  which  alone  occupy  a  fpace  of  one 
hundred  and  fevcnty-five  feet  and  one  half  i 
viz.  the  firft»  iifty*eight  feet  feven  inches  i 
the  fecond,  fifty-eight  feet  eleven;  and  the 
thirds  cxaflfly  fifty.-eight  feet;  and  each  of 
thefe  are  twelve  feet  thicJc.  Thefe  ftones  are 
of  a  white  granite,  with  large  flxining  iiakes, 
likeGypfe;  there  is  a  quarry  of  this  kind 
of  ftone  under  the  whole  city,  and  in  the 
adjacent  mountain,  which  is  open  in  feveral 
places,  and,  among  others,  on  the  right,  as  we 
approach  the  dty.  There  is  iUU  lying  there 
a  ftone,  hcvva  on  tlircc  fides,  which  is  fixty- 
nine  feet  two  inches  long,  twelve  feet  ten 
inches  broad,  and  thirteen  feet  three  in  thick- 
nefs.    By  what  meaas  could  the  ancients 

move  thefe  enprmous  ma^  ?  This  is  doubt- 
VoL^lL  R  Ici^ 
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kfs  a  problem  in  mechanics  curious  to 
folve.    The  inhabitants  of  Balbec  have  a 
very  commodious  manner  of  explaining  it, 
by  fuppoUng  thefe  edifices  to  have  been  con- 
ftruded  by  Djenoun^  or  Genii,  who  obeyed 
the  orders  of  king  Solomon ;  adding,  that  the 
motive  of  fuch  immenie  works  was  to  con- 
ceal, in  fubterraneous  caverns,  vaft  treafures, 
which  ftiU  remain  there.    To  difcover  the&^ 
many  have  defcended  into  the  vaults  which 
range  under  the  whole  edifice ;  but  the  inu- 
tility of  their  reiearches»  added  to  the  oppref^ 
fions  and  extortions  of  the  governors,  who 
have  made  their  fuppofcd  difcoveries  a  pre- . 
text,  have  at  length  diiheartened  them ;  but 
they  imagine  the  Europeaiis  will  be  more  fuc- 
cefsful ;  nor  would  it  be  poiiible  to  perfuade 
them,  but  wliat  we  are  pofiefied  of  tlie  magic 
art  of  deftroying  Talifmans.    It  is  in  vain  to 
oppofe  reafon  to  ignorance  and  prejudice: 
'  and  it  would  be  no  lefs  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  prove  to  them  that  Solomon  never  was 
acquainted  with  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
was  only  in  ufe  under  the  Romaa  empe- 
rors.   But  their  traditions  concerning  this 
prince  may  fuggefi;  three  important  obierva- 
tiuAS, 

Firft, 
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Firil>  that  all  tradition  relative  to  high 
antiquity,  is  as  falfe  ampng  the  orientals 
as  the  Europeans ;  with  tfaem»  as  with  us>. 
fa(^s  which  happened  a  hundred  year$  be- 
fore, when  not  preferved  in  writing,  aro 
altered,  mutilated^  or  forgotten.  To  expe& 
information  from  them  with  relpefl:  to  events 
in  the  time  of  David  or  Alexander,  would 
be  as  abiurd  as  to  make  enquiries  of  tho 
Flcniiili  peafaats  conceniiiig  Clovis  or  Char-* 
lemagne. 

Secondly,  that  throughout  Syria, .  the  Ma« 
hometans,  as  well  as  the  Jews  and  Chrif^ 
tians,  attribute  every  great  work  to  So-i* 
lomon :  not  that  the  memoiy  of  him  Hill 
remains  by  tradition  in  thofe  countries, 
but'  from  certain  parages  in  th«  Old  Tel"- 
tamenti  which,  with  the  gofpel,  is  the 
fource  of  almoft  all  their  tradition,  as 
thefe  are  the  only  hidiorical  books  read  ou 
known;,  but  as  their  expounders  are  very 
ignorant,  their  applications  of  what  they  arc 
told,  are  generally  very  remote  from  truth : 
by  an  error  of  this  kind,  they  pretend  Balbec 
is  tie  houfe  of  the  foreji  of  Lebanon^  built  by 
Solomon ;  nor  do  they  approach  nearer  pro« 

R  2  baWity, 
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bability^  when  they  attribute  to  that  king 
the  well  of  Tyre,  and  the  buddings  of  Pal- 
myra. 

A  third  remark  is,  that  the  belief  in  hid* 

den  treafures  has  been  confirmed  by  difco- 
veries  which  have  been  really  made  from  time 
to  time*  It  is  not  ten  years  iince  a  fmall 
coffer  was  found  at  Hebron^  full  of  gold  and 
iilver  medals^  with  an  ancient  Arabic  book 
on  medicine.  In  the  country  of  the  Druzes^ 
an  individual  dilcovered,  likewife,  fome  time 
fince,  a  jar  with  gold  coin  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent;  but  as  the  chiefs  and  governors 
claim  a  right  to  tbefe  difcoverias^  and  ruin 
thofe  who  have  made  them,  under  pretext  of 
obliging  them  to  make  reftoration^  thofe 
who  find  any  thing  endeavour  carefully  to 
conceal  it^  they  fccictly  melt  the  anticjuc 
coins,  nay,  frequently  bury  them  again  in 
the  fame  place  where  they  found  them, 
from  the  fame  fears  which  caufcd  their 
firft  concealment,  and  which  prove  the 
fame  tyranny  formerly  exiiled  in  thefe  coun* 
tries.  / 

When  we  confider  the  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence of  the  temple  of  Balbec,  v^e  cannot 

but 
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but  be^aftoniihed  at  the  iilence  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  ^ 
carefully  examined  all  the  ancient  writers, 
has  found  no  mention  of  it,  except  in  a  frag* 
meat  of  John  of  Antioch,  who  attribute^ 
the  building  of  this  edifice  to  Antoninus 
Plus.  The  infcriptions  which  remain  cor-> 
roborate  this  opinion,  which  pcrfedly  ac- 
counts  for  the  conlhuit  ule  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  lince  that  order  was  not  in  general 
ule  before  the  third  age  of  Rome ;  but  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  allqg;e  as  an  additional 
proof,  the  bird  fculptured  over  the  gate^  for 
if  his  crooked  beak,  large  claws,  and  ,the 
caduceus  he  bears,  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  eagle,  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  like  that  of  certain  pigeons,  proves 
that  he  is  not  the  Roman  eagle :  befides  that 
the  iame  bird  is  found  in  the  temple  of 
Palmyra,  and  is  therefore  evidently  an  orien- 
tal eagle,  confecrated  to  the  fun,  who  was 
the  divinity  adored  in  both  theie  temples.  His 
worllup  ejcilled  at  Balbec,  in  the  moft  remote 
antiquity.  His  ftatue,  which  refembled  that 
of  Ofiris,  had  been  brought  thither  from 
the  Hcliopolis  of  Egypt,  aad  the  cerenio- 

R  3  '  niQS 
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nics  with  which  he  was  worfhipped  there 
have  been  defcribed  by  Macrobius^  in  his 
curious  work  entitled  Saturnalia /^ii^.  Mr. 
Wood  fuppofcs,  with  reafon,  that  the  name 
of  BalbeCt  which  in  Syriac  fignifies  City  of 
Bal,  or  of  the  Sun^  originated  in  this  woriiiip. 
The  Greeks,  by  naming  it  Hcliopolis,  have, 
in  this  inftance,  only  given  a  literal  tranfla* 
tion  of  the  oriental  word,  a  practice  to  which 
they  have  not  always  adhered.  We  arc  ig- 
norant of  the  ftate  of  this  city  in  remote  an* 
tiquityi  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  its 
iituation,  on  the  road  from  Tyre  to  Palmyra, 
gave  it  fome  part  of  the  commerce  of  thofc 
opulent  capitals.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  garri- 
fon  town }  and  there  is  ftill  remaining,  on 
the  wall  of  the  fouthern  gate,  on  the  right, 
as  we  enter,  an  infcription  which  proves  the 
truth  of  this,  the  words  Kenturia  Prima, 
in  Greek  charad:ers,  being  very  legible.  One 
hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Antoninus  built 

(k)  He  Acre  calls  it  Hcliopolis,  a  city  of  Jjjyrlans^ 
the  ancients  frequently  cooiQUi^ng  tlv^t  nation  with  thf 

there 
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there  the  prefent  temple,  inftead  of  the  an* 

cient  one,  wliich  was  doubtlefs  iailiog  inta 
ruins  5  but  Chriftianity  having  gained  the 
afcendency  under  Conftantine,  the  modem 
temple  was  negledted,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  church,  a  wall  of  which  is 
now  remaining,  that  hid  the  fan&uary  ef  the 
idols.  It  continued  thus  until  the  invaiion 
of  the  Arabs,  when  it  is  probable  they  en- 
vied the  Chriftians  fo  beautiful  a  building. 
The  church,  being  lefs  frequented,  fell  to 
decay ;  wars  fucceeded,  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  defence;  battlements  were 
built  on  the  wall  which  furrounded  it,  on 
the  pavillions  and  at  the  angles,  which 
ftill  fubiift  I  and  from  that  time,  the  tem- 
ple, expoied  to  the  ravages  of  war,  fell  ra- 
pidly to  ruin. 

The  ftate  of  the  city  is  not  lefs  deplor- 
able i  the  wretched  government  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  houfe  of  Harfoufhe,  had  already 
greatly  impaired  it,  and  the  earthquake  of 
1759  compleated  its  deftruttion.  The  wars 
of  the  Emir  Youfef,  and  Djezzar,  have 
rendered  it  ftill  more  deferted  and  ruinous  $ 
of  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  at  which  num- 
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ber  they  were  eftimated  in  1751,  not  twelve 
hundnd  are  now  remaining,  and  all  thefe 
poor,  without  induilry  or  commerce^  and 
cultivating  nothing  but  a  little  cotton,  fome 

maize,  and  water-melons.  Throughout  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  foil  is  poor^i  and 

continues  to  be  fo,  both  as  v^e  proceed  to  the 

northi  or  to  the  fouth-^eailt  toward  Damafcu$« 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXX, 


Of  tije  FiicLdliC  of  Dama/cus^ 

T  HE  Pachalic  of  Damafcus^  the  ibnrth 

and  laft  of  Syria,   comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  eaftern  part  of  that  country.    It  ex- 
tends, to  the  north,  from  Maira,  on  the  road 
to  Aleppo,  as  far  as  Habroun,  in  the .  ibuth<- 
caft  of  Paleftine.    It  is  bounded  to  the  weft 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Anfarians,  thoie 
of  An ti- Lebanon,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jordan ;  then  croffing  that  river  in  the  coun« 
try  of  Bifan,  it  includes  Nablous,  Jeruiidem^ 
and  Habroun,  and  enters  the  dcfert  to  the 
.  eaft,  into  which  it  advances  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  the  country  is  capable  of  cultiva*- 
tion ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  extend  to  any 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  latter  moun- 
tains, except  where  it  approaches  Tadmour 
or  Palmyra,  toward  which  it  ftretches  full 
five  days  journey. 

In  this  vail  extent  of  country,  the  foil  and 
its  produftions  are  very  various;  but  the 
plains  of  the  Hauran,  and  thofe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  are  the  n^ofl  fertile:  tiiey 

produce 
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produce  wheats  barley,  doura,  fefamum,  and 
cotton.  The  foil  of  the  country  of  DamafcuSj 
and  the  Upper  Bekaa^  is  gravelly  and  poor, 
better  adapted  to  Iruits  and  tobacco,  than  any 
thing  elfe.  On  the  mountains,  are  cultivated 
olive,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees,  and  in 
fome  places  vines,  from  which  the  Greeks 
make  wine,  and  the  Mahonaetana  dried 
raifins* 

The  Pacha  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  hi$ 
poll:,  which  arc  more  coiifidcrable  than  tholb 
of  any  other  Pachalic ;  for  befides  the  farm 
of  all  the  cufloms  and  impoils,  and  an  abfo- 
lute  authority,  he  is  alfo  conduftor  of  the  fkr 
cred  caravan  of  Mecca,  under  the  highly  re- 
fpeded  title  of  Emir  HadJ  (I).  The  Maho- 
metans confider  this  office  as  fo  important,  and 
entitled  to  fuch  reverence,  that  the  perfon  of 
a  Pacha  who  ac(juits  himfelf  well  in  it,  be* 
comes  inviolable  even  by  the  Sultan :  it  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  jhed  bis  blood.  But  the 
Divan  has  invented  n  method  of  fatisfying  its 

vengeance  on  thofe  who  are  proteded  by  this 

(I)  The  caravan  of  Mecca  bears  exclufively  the  name 
of  Hadiy  which  figniiies  pilgrimage :  the  others  m  called 

privilege^ 
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privilege,  without  departing  from  the  literal 
expreffion  of  the  law,  by  ordering  them  to 
be  pounded  in  a  naortar,  or  fmothered  in  a  fack, 
of  which  there  have  been  various  inftances. 

The  tribute  of  the  Pacha  to  the  Sultan,  is 
no  more  than  forty -.fi ve  purfes  (two  thuuiand 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds) ;  but 
he  is  charged  with  all  the  expences  of  the 
Hadj:  thefe  are  cftimated  at  fix  thoufand 
purfes,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds.  They  conlift  of  provi- 
Hons  of  corn,  barley,  rice,  &c.  and  in  the  hire 
of  camels,  which  muft  be  provided  for  the 
efcort  and  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  Be- 
fides  this,  eighteen  hundred  purfcb  mail  be  paid 
to  the  Arab  tribes,  who  dwell  near  the  road, 
to  fecure  a  free  palTage.    The  Pacha  reim- 
burfes  himfelf  by  the  miri,  or  duty  upon 
lands,  either  by  coUediog  it  himfelf,  or  by 
farming  it  out,  as  he  docs  in  many  places.  He 
does  not  receive  thecufloms,  thefe  are  collec- 
ted by  a  Dcftar-dar^  or  mafter  of  the  regifters, 
and  are  appointed  for  the  pay  of  the  Janifa- 
ries,  and  governors  of  caftles,  which  arc  on 
the  route  to  Mecca.  Befxdes  his  oth^ir  emo- 
luments, the  Pacha  is  the  heir  of  all  the  pil- 
grims who  die  on  the  journey,  arid  this  is  not 
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the  leaft  of  his  perquiiites ;  for  it  is  invariably 
obfervcd  that  thofe  are  the  richell  of  the  pil- 
grims. Befides  ail  this,  he  has  the  profits  he 
makes  by  lending  money  for  interell  to  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  and  taking  from  thera 
whatever  he  thinks  proper,  ia  the  way  of 
iaJfe,  or  extortion* 

His  military  eftablilliment  coniifts  in  &x 
or  ieven  hundred  Janifaries,  better  condition- 
ed,  and  more  infoicnt,  than  m  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  as  many  Barbary  Arabs,  .who  are 
mkfid,  and  plunderers  as  they  are  every 
where,  and  in  eight  or  nine  hundred  Delii-. 
baflies,  or  horfemen.  Thefe  troops,  which 
in  Syria  pafs  for  a  confiderable  army,  are  ne» 
ceilary,  not  only  by  way  of  efcort  for  the  cara«. 
van,  and  to  rcuralu  ihc  Arabs,  but  likevvilc  to 
enable  him  to  colle^A  the  miri  from  his  own 
fubjc^s,  Every  year,  three  months  before 
the  departure  of  the  Hadj,  he  makes  what  is 
called  his  circuit ;  that  is,  the  travels  through 
his  vaft  government,  at  the  head  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  raifes  contributions  on  the  towns 
and  villages*  This  is  fddom  ejected  with« 
out  rcfifcance;  the  ignorant  populace,  excited 
by  fa&ious  chiefs,  or  provoked  by  the  in- 
juilice  of  the  Pacha,  frequently  revolt,  and 
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pay  the  fums  levied  on  them  with  the  muf* 
ket;  the  inhabitants  of  Nablous,  Bethlehem, 
and  Habroun»  are  famous  for  this,  refradlori- 
nefs,  which  has  procured  them  pecuUar  pri« 
vilegcs;  but  when  opportunity  offers,  they 
are  made  to  pay  ten^fold.    The  Pachalic  of 
Damafcus,  from  its  htuation,  is  more  ex- 
pofed  tlian  any  other  to  the  incurllons  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs ;  yet  it  is  remarked  to  be  the 
leaA  ravaged  of  any  in  Syria.    I'he  reaibn  a£- 
lignedis,  thatinllead  of  fiequently  changing 
the  Pachas,  as  is  praftifed  in  the  other  go-i 
vernments»  the  Porte  ufually  beflows  this  pa- 
chalic for  life:  in  the  prefent  century  it  wa« 
held  for  fifty  years  by  a  rich  family  of  Da-  . 
mafcus,  called  £1-Adm»  a  fatlier  and  three 
brothers  of  which  fiiccceded  each  other. 
Afad,  the  laft  of  them,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned  in  the  hiflory  of  Daher,  held  it  fif« 
teen  years,  during  which  tinie  he  did  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  good.    He  had  like  wife  efta** 
bliihed  fuch  a  degree  of  difcipline  among  the 
foldiers  as  to  prevent  the  pcaiants  from  being 
injured  by  their  robberies  and  extortions. 
His  paliion^  like  that  of  all  men  in  othce 
throughout  'Furkcy,  was  to  aiviaiii  laouw},  but 
he  did  not  let  it  remain  idle  in  his  coffers^  and» 

by 
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by  a  nioJeratlon  unheard  of  in  tlus  countryj 
.  required  no  more  intereft  for  it  than  fix  per 
cent  f^J*    An  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
VvMucli  will  give  an  idea  of  his  charadlcr: 
Being  one  day  in  want  of  money,  the  inform 
mers>  by  whom  die  Pachas  are  conftantly 
furrounded,  advifcd  iiim  to  levy  a  contribu- 
.  tion  on  the  Cliriitians,  and  on  the  manufac-* 
turers  of  ilu^s.      How  much  do  you  think 
that  may  produce?"  faid  Afad.  Fifty 
or  fixty  purfes,"  replied  they*  "  But/*  an- 
fwered  he,     thefe  people  are  by  no  means 
rich,  how  will  they  raife  that  fuiii?'*  My 
Lord,  they  will  fell  their  wives  jewels: 
and,   beiides,  they  are  Chriilian  dogs/' 
"  I'll  ihcvv  you,**  replied  the  Paclia,  "  that  I 
am  an  abler  extortioner  than  you."  The 
fame  day  he  fent  an  order  to  the  Mufti  to 
wait  upon  him  fecretly,  and  at  night.  As 
ibon  as  the  Mufti  arrived,  Afad  told  him, 
he  was   informed  he  had  long  led  a 
very   irregular  life  in  private;   that  he, 
though  the  head  of  the  law,  had  indulged 
himfelf  in  drinking  wine  and  eating  pork^ 

(m)  In  Syria  and  in  Egypt  the  ordinary  intereft  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen^  nay,  frequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent. 

contrary 
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contrary  to  tlie  precepts  of  the  mod  pure 
book ;  aiTuring  him^  at  the  fame  time^  He 
was  determined  to  inform  againft  him  to 
the  Mufti  of  Stamboul  (Conftantinople), 
but  that  he  wiihed  to  give  him  timely  no-» 
tice,  that  he  might  not  reproach  him  with 
perfidioufhefs/*    The  Mofti,  terrified  at 
this  menace,  conjured  him  to  deiift;  and,  as 
fuch  offers  are  an  open  and  allowed  traffic 
among  the  Turks,  promifed  him  a  prefent  of 
a  thoufand  piaftres.    The  Pacha  rejeded  the 
offer;  the  Mufti  doubled  and  trebled  the  fum, 
till  at  length  they  agreed  for  fix  thoufand 
piaftres,  Jlwith  the  reciprocal  engagement 
to  obferve  a  profound  filence.     The  next 
day,  Afad  fends  for  the  Cadi»  and  addreiles 
him  in  the  fame  manner ;  tells  him  he  is  in- 
formed of  feveral  flagrant  abufes  in  his  ad- 
miniftration;  and  that  he  is  no  Granger  to 
a  certain  affair,  which  may  perhaps  ooLl  him 
his  head.    The  Cadi,  confounded,  implores 
his  clemency,  negociates  like  the  Mufti  5  ac- 
commodates the  matter  for  a  like  fum,  and 
retires,  congratulaLing  liiiiiklf  that  he  has 
efcaped  even  at  that  price.    He  proceeded  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  Wali,  the  Nakib, 
tlic  Aga  of  the  Janifiries,  the  Mohtefeb,  and, 

,    .  after 
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after  them^  with  tlie  weaithieft  Turkiih  and 
Chriftian  merchants.  Each  of  thefe,  charged 
with  offences  peculiar  to  their  iituations; 
and>  above  all^  accufed  of  intrigues,  were 
anxious  to  purchafc  pardon  by  contributions. 
When  the  fum  total  was  coUeded^  the  Pa« 
cha,  being  again  with  liis  intimates^  thus  ad- 
drefled  them,  "  Have  you  heard  it  reported,  in 

Damafcus,  that  Afad  has  been  guilty  of 
"  extortion       "  No,  Seignior."    By  wliat 

means,  then,  have  I  found  the  two  hun- 
*^  drcd  purfes  1  now  fhew  you  The  infor« 
mers  began  to  exclaim  in  great  admiration, 
and  enquire  what  method  he  had  employed, 
*^  I  have  fleeced  the  rams,'"  replied  he,  and 

not  ikinned  the  lambs  and  the  kids." 

After  fifteen  years  reign,  the  people  of  Da- 
mafcus  were  deprived  of  this  man,  by  in  trigues, 
the  hiitory  of  which  is  thus  related:  About 
the  year  1755,  one  of  the  black  eunuchs  of 
the  ieraglio,  making  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
took  up  his  quarters  with  Afad ;  but  not  con« 
tented  with  the  fimple  holjpitallty  with  wliich 
he  was  entertained,  he  would  not  return  by 
Damafcus,  but  took  the  road  to  Gaza.  Ho- 
fein  Pacha,  who  then  was  Governor  of  that 
town,  took  care  to  give  him  a  fumptuous  en- 
tertainment. 
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tertainment.  The  eunuch,  on  his  return  to 
Conitantinople,  did  not  forget  the  treatment 

he  had  received  from  his  two  hoAs,  and,  to 
ihew  at  once  his  gratitude  and  reientment, 
determiaed  to  rum  Afad,  and  raife  llolein  to 
his  dignity.  His  intrigues  were  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  that,  in  the  year  1756,  Jerufalem  was 
detached  from  the  government  of  Damaicus^ 
and  bdftovved  upon  Hcfcin,  under  the  title  of 
a  Pachalii^i^  and  the  following  year  he  obtain- 
ed that  of  Damaicus.  Afad,  thus  depofed^  re«* 
.tired  with  his.  houfehold  into  the  defcrt,  to 
avoid  ftill  greater  difgrace.  The  time  of  the 
caravan  arrived :  Hofein  condui^ed  it^  agree*  • 
able  to  the  duty  of  his  ftation  j  but,  on  his  re- 
turn, having  quarrelled  with  the  Arabs,  con- 
cerning fome  payment  they  claimed,  they  at- 
tacked liim,  ucfcdlcd  the  efcoi  t,  and  entirely  ' 
plundered  the  caravan,  in  1757.  On  the  news 
of  this  diiailer,  the  whole  empire  was  thrown 
into  as  much  cGiifulion  lis  could  have  been  oc- 
caiioned  by  theiofsof  the  moft  important  bat- 
tie.  The  families  of  twenty  thouland  pil- 
grims, who  had  perifhed  with  thirft  and  hun- 
ger, or  been  ilain  by  the  Arabs ;  the  relations 
of  a  multitude  of  women  who  had  been  car- 
ried into  flavery;  the  merchants  interefted  in 
Vol,  II.  S  the 
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the  plundered  caravan,  all  demanded  ven- 
geance on  the  cowardice  of  the  Emir  Uadj, 
and  the  facrilege  of  the  Bedouins.  The 
Porte,  alarmed,  at  firft  profcribed  the  head  of 
Hofein ;  but  he  concealed  himfelf  fo  well, 
'  .  that  it  was  impoiiible  to  iurprife  him;  while 
he,  from  his  retreat,  acting  in  concert  witii 
the  Eunuch  his  protedtor,  undertook  to  ex- 
culpate himfelfV  in  which,  after  three  months, 
he  fuccceded,  by  producing  a  real  or  fidtiti- 
ous  letter  of  Afad,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  this  Facha  had  excited  the  Arabs  to  at- 
tack the  caravan,  to  revenge  himfelf  of  Ho- 
•  lein*  The  profcription'  wa^  now  turned 
againil  Afad,  and  nothing  biit  the  opportu- 
aiity  wanting  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  pachalic,  however,  remained  vacant: 
Hoiein,  diigraced  as  he  was,  could  not  re- 
fume  his  government.  The  Porte,  defiring 
to  revenge  the  late  ^ifFront,  and  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  the  pilgrims,  in  future,  made 
choice  of  a  lingular  man,  vvhofe  character 
and  hiftory  deferve  to  be  noticed.  This  man, 
named  Abd-allah-el*Satadji,  was  bom  near 
Bagdad,  in  an  obfcure  flat:on.  Entering 
very  young  into  the  fervice  of  the  Pacha,  he 
had  paffcd  the  firft  years  of  his  life  in  camps 

and 
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and  v/ar,  and  been  pickut,  as  a  coininon  fol- 
dier»  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Turks  againft 
the  famous  Shah*Thamas»Kouii-Khan :  and 
the  bravery  and  abililicd  he  difplayed,  raifcd 
him»  ftep  by  ftep,  even  to  the  dignity  of 
Pacha  of  Bagdad.  Advanced  to  this  eau«> 
neat  poft,  he  condu(fled  himfelf  with  fo  much 
firmnefs  and  prudenco,  that  he  reftored  peace 
to  the  country  from  both  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  wars*  The  iimple  and  military  life  he  . 
continued  to  lead  requiring  no  great  (applies 
of  money »  he  amaiied  none^  but  the  great 
officers  of  the  Seraglio  of  Conftantinopie,  who 
derived  no  profits  from  his  moderation^  did 
not  approve  of  this  diiintereftednefs,  and 
waited  only  for  a  pretext  to  remove  him.. 

This  they  loon  found.  Abdallah  had  kept 
back  the  fum  of  one  hundred  tuoufand  livres 
(above  four  thoufand  pounds)^  arifing  from 
liie  eftate  of  a  merchant.  Scarcely  had  the 
Pacha  received  it,  before  it  was  demanded  from 
him.  In  vain  did  he  reprefent,  that  he  had 
ufed  it  to.  pay  fome  old  arrears  of  the  troops  1 
in  vain  did  he  rcqueft  time:  the  Vifir  only 
prefTed  him  the  more  clofelv;  and,  on  a  iecond 
refufal,  difpatchgd  a  black  eunuch^  fecretly 
provideJ  with  a  kat-fhcrif,  to  take  off  his 

S  2  head« 
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head.    The  eunuch,  arriving  at  Bagdaiiy 

feigned  himfelf  a  ilck  perfon  travelling  for 
his  health  j  and,  as  fuch,  feat  his  refpedls  to 
the  Pacha ;  obferving  the  ufual  forms  of  po- 
litenefsy  and  requciling  permiliion  to  pay  him 
a  vifit.  AbJ-alluh,  well  acquainted  with 
the  practices  of  the  Divan,  was  diftniftful  of 
io  much  complaiiance,  and  fuipe<3:ed  fome 
fecret  mifchicf.  His  trcalurer,  not  lefs  verfed 
in  fuch  plots,  and  greatly  attached  to  his 
<peribn»  confirmed  him  in  thefe  fufpicions; 
and$  in  order  to  diicover  the  truth,  propoied 
to  go  and  iearch  the  eunuch's  baggage,  while 
he  and  .his  retinue  ihould  be  paying  their 
vifit  to  the  Pacha.  Abd-allah  approved  the 
expedient,  and,  at  the  hour  appointed,  the 
.treasurer  repaired  to  .the  tent  of  the  eunuch, 
and  made  fo  careful  a  fearch,  that  he  found 
die  kat-fherif  concealed  in  the  lapelles  of  a 
peltfie.  Immediately  he  fiew  to  the  Pacha, 
and,  lending  for  him  into  an  adjoining  room, 
told  him  what  he  had  difcovci^d  (n).  Abd- 
allah,  furniihed  with  the  fatajl  writing,  hid 
it  in  his  bofom,  and  returned  to  tlie  apart- 

« 

I  have  thefe  fiu9s  from  a  pcrfiin  who  was  intimate 
with  this  treafurcr,  ai;d  h^d  feen  Abd-allali  at  Jerufaicra. 

ment ; 
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ment  i  when  rcfuming,  with  an  air  of  the 
greateft  indifFerence,  his  convcrfation  with 
the  eunuch  :    The  more  I  think  of  it,  faid 
lie,     Seignior  Aga,  the  more  I  am  ailonilh- 
cd  at  your  journey  into  this  country ;  Bag- 
dad  is  fo  far  from  Stamboul,  and  we  can 
boait  fo  little  of  our  air,  that  I  can  fcarcely 
^*  believe  you  have  come  hither-  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  the  re-eftablifliment  of  your 
health."    "  It  is  true/'  replied  the  Aga  j 
I  am  alfo  commiffioned  to  demand  of  you 
fomething  on  account  of  the  four  thoufand 
pounds  you  received."    "  We  will  fay  no- 
thing  of  that,"  anfwered  the  Pacha,  but 
^*  come,"  added  he  with  an  air  of  firmnifs, 
confefs  that  you  have  likev/ife  orders  to 
bring  withiyou  my  head.    Obferve  what 
I  fay,  you  know  my  charafter,  and  you 
**  know  my  w  ord  may  be  depended  on :  I 
*y  now  affure  you  that,  if  you  make  an  open 
"  declaration  of  the  truth,  you  lhall  depart 
«  without  the  leaft  injury/'    The  eunuch 
now  began  a  long  defence,  protefting  tliat 
he  came  with  no   fuch  black  intentions. 
By  my  LaJy'  f^id  Abd-allah,     confefs  to 
me  the  truth:"  the  eunuch  ftill  denied. 
By  your  bead%'  he  (till  denied:  Take 
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car«t  9f      Sultan     he  ftill 

pcrfiAedr       Be  it  fo,"  fliys  Abd-allah,  tlie 
^  matter  is  decided :  thou  haft  pronounced  thy 
doom     and  drawing  forth  the  kat*ihcrif« 
know  you  this  paper  ?  Thus  you  goveni  at 
Conftantinopie !  Yes,  you  are  a  troop  of 
villainsy  who  fport  with  the  lives  of  who-t 
ever  happen  to  difpieafe  you,  and  ihed, 
without  rcmorfe,  the  blood  of  the  fervants 
of  the  Sultan,  The  Vifir  muft  have  heads: 
he  ihall  have  one  ^  off  with  the  head  of 
that  dog,  and  fend  it  to  Conftantinopie." 
The  order  waa  executed  on  the  fpot>  and  the 
eunuch's  retinue,  dinniiledj^  departed  with  his 
head* 

After  this  decifive  ftroke,  Abd^allah  might 
have  availed  hinafelf  of  his  popularity  to  re-i 

volt  jj  but  he  rather  chofe  to  retire  among  the 
Cur(|s.  Here  the  pardon  9f  the  Sultan  vipas 
fent  him,  and  an  order,  appointing  him  Pacha 
of  Damalcus.  Wearied  of  Iiis  exilc^  and  dcf- 
titute  of  money,  he  accepted  the  cpmmiiiion^ 
and  fct  out  with  one  hundred  men  who  foU 
lowed  his  fortune,  Oa  liis  arrival  on  the 
frontiers  of  his  new  government,  he  learnt  that 
Aiad  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood: 
he  had  heard  him  fpokcn  of  as  the  greateft 
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man  in  Syria^  and  was  deiirous  of  feeing  him« 
He  therefore  difgulfed  himfelfj  and,  accom- 
panied only  by  fix  horfeaijen,  repaired  to  his 
camp,  and  deiired  to  fpcak  wit^  him.  He 
was  introduced,  as  is  ufual  in  thefe  camps, 
without  much  ceremony;  and^  after  thecuf« 
tomary  ialutation$,  Aiad  enquired  of  him 
whither  he  was  going,  and  whence  he  came  ? 
Abd-allah  replied,  he  was  one  of  &x  or  feven 
Curd  horfemen  who  were  fecking  employ- 
ment, and  hearing  Satadji  was  appointed  :to 
the  Pachalic  of  Damafcus,  were  going  to  ap^ 
ply  to  him ;  but  being  informed  on  their  way 
that  Afad  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 

'  hood,  they  had  come  to  requeft  of.  him  prp- 
vilions  for  themfelves  and  their  horfes.  With 
pleafure,  replied  Afad;  but  do  you  knqw 
Satadji?  Yes»  What  ibrt  of  a  man  is  he? 
Is  he  fond  of  money?  No;  Satadji  cares 
very  little  for  money  or  peliffes,  or  {hawls  or 
pearls,  or  women  i  he  is  fond  of  nothing  but 
well-tempered  arms,  good  horfes,  and  war. 
He  does  juftice,  protc<fts  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  reads  the  Koran,  and  lives  on  butter 
and  milk.    Is  he  old  ?  faid  Afad.  Fatigue 

.  has  made  him  appear  older  than  he  is :  he  is 
covered  with  wounds ;  he  has  received  a  blow 
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with  a  fabre,  which  has  made  him  lame  of 

his  left  leg ;  and  another,  which  makes  him 
lean  his  head  on  his  right  flioulden  In  fhort, 
faid  he,  haftily  riling,  he  is,  in  ihape  and  fea«- 
tures,  exadiy  my  pidure.  At  thele  words 
Afed  turned  pale,  and  gave  himfelf  up  for 
loft;  but  Abd-allah,  fitting  down  again, 
faid  to  him.  Brother,  fear  nothing ;  I  am  not 
fent  by  troop  of  banditti;  I  come  not  to 
betray  thee :  on  the  contrary,  if  I  can  render 
thee  any  fervice,  command  me,  for  we  are 
both  held  in  the  fame  eftimation  with  oar 
mafters ;  they  have  recalled  me,  becaufe  they 
wiOi  to  chaftife  the  Bedouins;  when  they 
have  gratined  their  revenge  on  them,  they 
will  again  lay  plots  to  deprive  me  of  my 
head.  G<?^  ts  great ;  what  he  has  decreed  will 
come  to  pafs. 

With  thefe  fentiments,  Abd^-allah  repaired 
to  Damafcus ;  where  he  reftored  good  order, 
put  an  end  to  the  extortions  of  the  foldicry, 
and  condud:ed  the  caravan,  iabre  in  hand, 
without  paying  a  piafjtre  to  the  Arabs.  Dur* 
ing  his  adminiftration,  which  lafted  •  two 
years,  the  country  enjoyed  the  moft  perfed: 
tranquillity.  The  inhabitants  of  Damafcus 
ftill  lay,  that  under  his  govcninicnt  they  flept 
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in  fecurity  with  open  doors.  He  hlmfclf,  fre- 
quently difguifed  as  one  of  the  pooreft  of  the 
people,  faw  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes. 
The  adts  of  juftice  he  fon:ic times  did,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  difcoveries  under  thefe  difguifes, 
produced  a  falutary  circumfpedion.  Some  in- 
lliinces  are  flill  told  by  the  people  with  plea- 
fure.  It  is  faid,  for  example,  that  being  on 
his  circuit  at  Jerufalem,  he  had  prohibited 
his  foldiers  from  either  taking,  or  ordering 
any  thing  without  paying.  One  day,  when 
he  was  going  about  in  the  diiguife  of  a  poor 
man  with  a  little  pLte  of  leatiles  in  his  hand, 
a  foldier,  who  had  a  faggot  on  his  ihoulders, 
would  force  him  to  carry  it.  After  fome 
refiftance,  he  took  it  on  his  back,  while  the 
Delibaihe  following  him,  drove  him  on 
with  imprecations,  '  Another  foldier,  know- 
ing the  Pacha,  made  a  fign  to  his  comrade, 
who  inftantly  took  to  Hight,  and  efcaped 
through  tlie  crofs  ftreets.  After  proceeding 
a  few  paces,  Abd-allah,  no  longer  hearing  his 
man,  turned  round,  and  vexed  at  milling  his 
.aim,  threw  his  burthen  on  the  ground,  fay- 
ing, The  rafcally  knaviih  dog  !  he  has .  both 
robbed  me  of  my  hire,  and  carried  off  my 
plate  of  lentiles*    But.tfce  foldier  did  not  long 
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eicapc  i  for,  a  few  days  after»  the  Pacha,  again 

furpriling  him  in  the  a6t  of  robbiug  a  poor 
woman's  garden,  and  ill  treating  her,  ordered 
his  head  to  be  (Iruck  oif  upon  the  fpot. 

As  for  himfelf,  he  was  unable  to  ward  ofF 
the  deftiny  he  had  forefecn.  After  efcaping 
leveral  times  from  hired  aiiaiUns,  he  was  poi- 
fonod  by  his  nephew.  This  he  uiicuverc4  be-^ 
fore  he  died,  and,  fending  for  his  murderer : 
Wretch  that  thou  art^  faid  he,  the  villains 
have  feduccd  thee,  thou  Iiafl  poifoned  me  to 
profit  by  my  fpoils :  it  is  in  my  power,  before 
I  die,  to  blaii  thy  hopes,  and  puaiili  thy  in* 
gratitude;  but  I  know  the  Turks ;  they  will 
be  my  avengers.  In  fad,  Satadji  had  fcarce* 
\y  breathed  his  laft  before  a  Capidji  pro- 
duced an  order  to  ftrangle  the  nephew: 
which  was  executed-  The  whole  hiftory  of 
the  Turks  proves  that  they  love  treafon,  but 
invariably  puniih  the  tiaiiors.  Since  Abd- 
ullah, the  Pachalic  of  Damafcus  has  paiied 
fucceffively  into  tlie  hands  of  Seiik,  Olman, 
Mohammed,  and  Darouilh,  ihc  Ion  oi  Of- 
man,  who  held  it  in  17S4.  This  man,  who  has 
not  the  talents  of  his  lather,  reiembles  him  in 
his  tyrannical  diii-^oliUon,  of  which  the  ibllow- 
ing  is  a  ftriking  inilance.  In  the  month  of 
•  November, 
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November,.  1784,  a  village  of  .Greek  Ghrif- 
tianst  near  Damafcus,  which  had  paid  the 
miri,  was  called  upon  to  pay  it  a  fecond  time. 
The  Shaiks,  appealing  to  the  regifter,  wftjfed 
to  comply  i  but  a  night  or  two  att^r,  a  party 
of  foldiers  attacked  the  village,  and  flew  one 
and  thirty  perfons. .  The  wretchai  peaftnts, 
in  confternation,  carried  the  heads  to  Damal- 
cus,  and  demanded  juillce  of  tli^  Pacht^. 
After  hearing  their  complaints,  Darouifh  told 
them  to  leave  the  heads  in  the  Greek  church* 
while  lie  made  the  neceffary  enquiries* 
Three  days  clapfed,  and  the  heads  putrify- 
ing,  the  Criftians  wilhed  to  bury  them ;  but 
for  this  the  Pacha's  permijSion  was  ne- 
ceffary, for  which  they  were  under  tlie  necef- 
lity  of  paying  forty  purfes,  or  above  two  thou«- 
fand  pounds* 

About  a  year  ago,  (in  1785),  Djezzar, 
availing  himlelf  of  the  influence  his  money 
had  procured  him  at  the  Porte,  difpoffeffed 
Darouiih,  and  governs  at  prelent  at  Damafcus, 
to  which  it  is  faid  he  is  endeavouring  to  add 
the  pachalic  of  Aleppo.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
^  table  the  Porte  will  confent  to  grant  him 
this,  as  fuch  an  increafe  of  power  would  ren- 
der him  mailer  of  aU  Syria ;  but  befides  that 
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the  neceflity  of  obferving  the  Ruffians  leaves 
the  Divan  no  leifure  to  coniider  theie  affairs,  it 
concerns  itfelf  but  little  about  the  revolt  of 
the  governors,  fincc  conftant  experience  has 
proved,  that,  fooner  or  later,  they  never  fail 
to  fall  into  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them. 
Nor  is  Djczzar  likely  to  be  an  cjvccptlon  to 
this  rule;  for  though  not  deftitute  of  talents, 
and  efpecially  cunning  foj,  his  abilities  are  un- 
equal to  the  talk  of  conceiving  and  accom- 
pliihing  a  great  revolution.  The  courfe  he 
purfucs  is  that  of  all  his  predcceiTor s :  he 
only  concerns  himfelf  with  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  fo  Jar  as  it  coincides  with  his 
private  intereft.  The  Mofque  he  has  built 
at  Acre  Is  a  monument  of  pure  vanity,  on 
which  he  has  expended,  without  any  advan- 
tage, the  fum  of  three  millions  of  livrcs, 
(one  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufaad 
pounds) :  his  Bazar  is  undoubtedly  of  more 
utility^  but  before  he  began  to  build  a  mar- 
ket for  the  falc  of  corn  and  vegetables,  he 
ihould  have  paid  fome  attention  to  the  ftate 
of  agriculture,  by  which  they  are  to  be  pro^* 

(c)  Baron  dc  Tott  has  calkd  Djezzar  a  lisn:  I  think  he 
would  have  defined  him  better  by  calling  him  a  W9^^ 
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duced^  and  this  Is  in  a  very  languilliing  con- 
dition indeed,  except  elofe  to  the  wails  of 
Acre*  The  principal  part  of  his  expences 
coniiils  in  liis  gardens,  his  baths,  and  his 
white  women :  of  the  latter  he  poileiTed 
eighteen  in  1784,  and  the  luxury  of  thefe 
won^en  is  moil:  enormous.  As  he  is  now 
growing  old  and  has  loft  the  reli(h  for  other 
pleafures,  he  regards  nothing  but  anuifing 
money.  His  avarice  has  alienated  his  foldiers, 
and  his  feverity  created  him  enemies  even  in 
his  own  houie.  Two  of  his  pages  have 
already  attempted  to  aflaflinate  him^  he  ha^ 
had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  their  piftols, 
but  fortune  will  not  always  favour  him;  he 
will  one  day  lharc  the  fate  of  fo  many  others, 
and  be  taken  by  furprizc,  when  he  will  reap 
no  other  fruit  from  his  induiiry  in  heaping 
up  wealth,  than  the  cagcrnefs  of  the  Porte  to 
obtain  poiTeiiion  of  it,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people  he  has  oppreiTed.  Let  us  now  re^ 
turn  to  the  moll  remarkable  plaees  in  this 
Pachalic. 

The  firft  ^hat  prefents  itfelf  is  the  city  of 
Damafeus,  the  cu;:Iial  ana  reiidcnc^j  uf  the 
Pachas.  The  Arabs  call  it  eUSham^  agree- 
able to  their  cuftQui  of  beilowing  the  name 
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of  the  country  on  its  capital.  The  ancient 
Oriental  name  of  Demejhk  is  known  only  to 
geographers.  Tliis  city  is  lituated  in  a  vaft 
plaiOy  open  to  the  fboth  and  eaft,  and  (but  in 
toward  the  weit  and  north  hy  mountains^  which 

r 

Kmitthe  view  at  no  great  diflance^  but  in 
return,  a  number' of  rivulets  arife  from  thcfe 
mountains,  v/hich  render  the  territory  of 

Damalcus  the  beft  watered  and  moft  delicious 
province  of  all  Syria ;  the  Arabs  fpeak  of  it 
with  enthuiiafm ;  and  think  they  can  never  fuf«- 
ficiently  extol  the  fi'cihnefii  and  verdure  of  its 
orchards^  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
fruits,  its  numerous  ftreams,  and  the  clear- 
nefs  of  its  rills  and  fouiiuins.  This  is  alfo 
the  only  part  of  Syria  where  there  are  de- 
tached pleafure  houfcs  in  the  open  country. 
The  natives  muft  kt  a  higher  value  on  thcie 
advantages^,  as  they  are  more  rare  in  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.  In  other  refpeds,  tlie  foil, 
which  is  poor,  gravelly,  and  of  a  reddifli  co« 
lour,  is  ill  adapted  for  corn ;  but  is  on  that 
account  more  fuitable  to  fruits,  Virhich 
are  here  excellently  fiavourcd.  No  city 
contains  fo  many  canals  and  fountains ;  each 
houfe  has  one  ^  and  ail  thcfe  waters  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  three  rivulets,  or  braacheb  of  the 
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fame  rim*,  which  after  fertilizing  the  gardens 
for  a  courle  of  three  leagues,  flow  into  a  hoi- 

low  gf  the  Deicit  to  the  fouth-eaft,  where 
they  form  a  mdrafs  called  Behairat^ei^Mardj^ 
or  the  Lake  of  the  Meadow. 

With  fuch  a  fituation  it  cannot  be  dii« 
puted  that  Damafcus  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able cities  in  Turkey ;  but  it  is  Aill  deficient 
in  point  of  falubrity.  The  inhabitants  com- 
plain with  reafon,  that  the  white  waters  of 
the  Barrada  are  cold  and  hard  i  and  it  is  ob- 
fcrved  that  the  natives  are  fubje€t  to  obftruc- 
tions ;  that  tfte  whitenefs  of  their  fkin  is  rather 
the  palenefs  of  ficknefs,  than  the  colour  of 
health;  and  that  the  Coo  great  ufe  of  fruit, 
particularly  of  apricots,  occafions  there,  every 
iuoimer  and  autumn,  intermittent  fevers  and 
dyfenteries. 

Damafcus  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
M.  Niebuhr,  who  has  given  a  plan  of  it, 
makes  it  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and. 
fifty  toifes,  or  fomethin J  lefs  than  a  league 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  Comparing, 
thefe  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  Aleppo,  I 
fuppofc  that  Damafcus  may  contain  eighty 
thoufand  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of 
tlie  fcare  Arabia  and  Turks ;  the  iiiiinbcr  of 
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Cliriilians  are  eilimated  at  above  fifteeo  thou- 
fand,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Schifmatics, 
The  Turks  never  fpeak  of  the  peopk  of  Da- 
mafcus  without  obierving,  that  they  are  the 
moA  mifchievous  in  the  whole  empire,;  the 
Arabsj  by  a  play  on  words,  have  made  this 
proverb  -  Sbami^  Jboumi^  The  man  of  Damaf- 
cus,  wicked :  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  jof  the 
people  of  Aleppo,   Halaiu  tcbeiebi^  The 
Aleppo  tfiziif  \  ^  petit  maitre.    From  a  pre- 
judice ariling .  from  .  th$  difference  of  re-- 
ligions,  they  alfo  add,  that  the  Chriftians 
there  are  more  vile  and  knaviib  th^  elio- 
where  ^  doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  Mahometans 
;uc  there  more  fanatic  and  more  infolent. 
In  this  they  refemble  the  inhabitants  6( 
C^iro.;  like  .  them,  they  ^  deteft  the  Fjranks, 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  appear  at  Daniafcus  ia  a 
European  drefs  j  our  merchants  have  not 
been  able  to  form  any  e{labiilhment  there  j 
only  meet  with  tv\  o  Capuchin  Miffiona- 
t:ics,  and  a  phyiician  who  is  not  permitted  to 
pradiife. 

This  hatred  the  people  of  Damafeus  bear 
the  Chriilians,  is  maintained  and  increafed 
by  their  communication  with  Mecca.  Their 
city,  fay  thc^;,      a  holy  place,  fince  it  is 
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Cue  of  the  gates  of  the  Caaba :  for  Da- 
jtnafcus  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrims 
from  the  north  of  Aiia>  as  Cairo  is  for  thoie 
from  Africa.  Their  number  eveiy  year 
iomcnmts  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  thouiandi 
many  of  them  repair  hither  four  months  hc^ 
fore  the  time,  but  the  greateft  number  only  at 
the  end  of  the  Ramadan^  Damaicus  then  re*i> 
fembks  an  immenfe  fair  i  nothing  is  to  be  leea 
but  ftrangers  from*  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
even  Perlia ;  and  every  place  is  full  of  camels^ 
horfes^  mUles^  and  merchandize.  At  kngith^ 
after  fome  days  preparations,  all  this  vaft 
xottltitude  (et  out  confuiedly  on  their^  niarch^ 
and,  travelling  by  the  confines  of  the  Defert* 
arrive  in  forty  days  at  Mecca>  for  the  feflival 
of  the  Bairam.  As  this  caravan  traveries  the 
country  of  feveral  independent  Arab  tribes, 
it  is  necelTary  to  make  treaties  with  the  Be- 
douins, to  allow  theok  certain  fums  of  money 
for  a  free  pairage^;and  take  them  for  guides. 
There  are  frequent  difputes  on  this  fubjciS 
between,  the  Shaiks^  of  which  the  Pacha 
avails  bimfelf  to  make  a  better  bargain^  bu( 
in  general  the  preference  is  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Sardia»  whiclf  encamps  to  the  ibuth  of 
Damaicus,  along  the  Haurant  the  Faoha 
Vol.  II.  T  ftqds 
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fends  to  the  Shaik  a  mace»  a  tenrt,  and  a 
pcliile,  to  fignify  he  takes  him  as  his  chief 
condudor.  From  this  moment  it  is  the 
Shaikhs  bufinefs  to  furmih  camels  at  a  ftated 
pricey  thefe  he  hires  like  wife  from  his  tribe 
and  his  alUes;  the  Pacha  is  refponfible  for 
no  damages^  and  all  loiles  are  on  his  own 
account.  On  an  average,  ten  thoufand 
camels  perifh  yearly;  which  forms  a  very 
advantageous  article  of  commerce  for  the 
Arabs. 

It  mufl:  not  be  imagined  that  the  fble 
motive  of  all  thefe  expences  and  fatigues  is 
devotion.  Pecuniary  intereft  has  a  more  con-> 
fiderable  ihare  in  this  expedition.  The  ca-- 
ravan  affords  the  means  of  engroffing  every 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce;  almoA  all 
the  pilgrims  convert  it  into  a  matter  of  fpecu* 
latton.  On  leaving  their  own  country,  they 
load  themfelves  with  merchandize^  which  they 
fell  on  the  road ;  the  fpecie  arifing  from  this, 
added  to  what  they  have  brought  with  them, 
is  conveyed  to  Mecca,  where  they  exchange 
it  for  muflins  and  India  goods  from  Mala-^, 
bar  and  Bengal,  the  ihawls  of  Ca£haiire,  the 
aloe^  of  X  onquin,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda, 
the   pearls  ,of  Barhain,.  pepper,    and  a 

great 
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great  quaiitit]r  of  coifee  from  the  Yemen. 
Sometioies  the  Arah$  of  the  De&rt  deceive, 
the  expectation  of  the  merchs^iti  by  pillaging 
Ac  ftragglers,  and  carrying  off  detached 
parties  of  the  caravan*  But  in  general  the 
pilgrims  arrive  fafe  ^  in  which  cafe  their  pro- 
fits are  verjr  conliderable.  At  all  events  they 
are  recompenfed  in  the  veneratioa  attached 
to  the  title  of  Hadji^  (Pilgrim) ;  ^md  by  the 
pleafore  of  boafting  to  their  cdlintrymen  of 
the  vronders  of  the  Caaba,  and  Mount  Arafat  ^ 
of  magnifying  the  prodigious  crouds  ©f  pil- 
grims, and  the  number  of  vi&img^^  the  day 
of  the  Bairam ;  and  recounting  the  dai^^SHind 
fatigues  they  have  undergone,  the  extraordi-* 
nary  figure  of  the  Bedouins,  the  Deiert  with-** 
out  water,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Medina,  which,  however,  is  neither  iofpended 
by  a  load*ftone,  nor  the  principal  obje<5):  of 
their  pilgrimage.  Thefe  wonderful  tales 
produce  their  ufual  effect,  that  is,  th^  excite 
die  admiration  and  enthufiafm  of  the  audience, 
though,  from  the  confeffion  of  finceiie  pil« 
grims,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than 
this  journey.  Accordingly,  this  trapficat  ad- 
miration has  not  prevented  a  proverbt  wliich 
does  little  honor  to  thefe  pious  travellers* 

T  2  I^^lri(Ji 
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Dijirujl  thy  neighbour ^  fitys  the  Arab,  if  he  ba$ 
made  a  Hadji  but  if  be  bos  made  two^  make 
bq/le  to  leave  thy  houfe :  and,  in  fad:,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  greater  part  .of  the 
devotees  of  Mecca  are  peculiarly  infolent 
and  treacherous,  as  if  they  wifhed  to  recom- 
penfe  themfelves  for  having  been  dupes,  by 
becoaiiag  knaves. 

By  means  of  this  caravan,  Damafcus  is 
become  the  Centre  of  a  very  extenfive  com* 
merce.  By  Aleppo,  the  merchants  of  this 
city  correfpond  with  Armenia,  Anadolia,  the 
Diarbekar,  and  even  with  Periia.  Xhey  fend 
caravans  to  Cairo,  which,  following  a  route 
frequented  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  take 
riieir  courfe  by  Djefr-Yakoub,  Tabaria,  Na- 
blous  and  Gaza.  In  return,  they  receive 
the  merchandize  of  Conftantinople  and  Eu^ 
rope,  by  way  of  Saide  and  Bairout.  The 
home  confumption  is  balanced  by  lilk  and 
cotton  ftaiFs,  which  are  manufadured  here 
in  great  quantities,  and  are  very  well  made; 
by  the  dried  fruits  of  their  own  growth,  and 
fweetmeat  cakes  of  rofes,  apricots  and  peaches, 
of  which  Turkey  confumes  to  the  amount 
of  near  a  miUion  of  livres,  (about  forty  thou- 
&nd  pounds)  <    The  remainder,  paid  for  by  the 
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Courfe  of  exchange,  occaiions  conliderable  - 
circulation  of  money  in  cuftom-houfe  duties^ 
and  the  commiflion  of  the  merchants.  This 
commerce  has  exifted  in  theie  countries  from 
the.  earlieft  antiquity.  It  has  flowed 
through  different  channels^  according  to  the 
changes  of  the  government,  and  other  cir- 
cumAances ;  but  it  has  every  where  left  very 
apparent  traces  of  the  opulence  it  produced. 

The  Pachalic  of  which  I  am  (peaking, 
affords  a  monument  of  this  kind  too  remarka-- 
ble  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence ;  I  mean  the  re- 
mains of  Palmyra,  a  city  celebrated  in  the  third 
age  of  Rome,  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Parthians  and  the  Ro- 
mans, the  power  and  fall  of  Odenatus  and 
Zenobia^  and  its  deftru(^on  under  Aurelian* 
From  that  time  hiftory  preferved  the  name 
of  this  great  city,  but  it  was*  merely  the 
name,  for  the  world  had  very  confufed  ideas 
of  the  real  grandeur  and  power  it  had  poffeffed. 
They  were  fearcely  even  fufpedled  in  Europe, 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
when  fome  Engliih  merchants  of  Aleppo, 
tired  with  hearing  the  Bedouins  talk  of  the 
ioimenfe  ruins  to  be  found  in  the  Defert»  re« 
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Solved  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  tbeie  eactraor* 
dinary  relations.  The  firA  attempt  was  made 
in  1678,  but  without  fuccds;  the  adventurers 
were  robbed  of  all  they  had  by  the  Arabs, 
and  obliged  to  return  without  accomplilliing 
their  deiign.  They  again  took  courage  in 
i6gif  and  at  length  obtained  a  fight  of  the 
antiijuities  in  qucllion.  Their  narrative, 
publifhed  in  the  phiiofophical  tranfa&ions, 
met  witii  mai^  who  refuiibd  belief  1  men 
could  neither  conceive  nor  periuade  them- 
felves  that  in  a  fpot  Co  remote  from  any 
habitable  place^  fuch  a  magnificent  city  as 
their  drawings  defcribed  could  Have  iubiiikd. 
But  lince  Mr.  Dawkins  publifhed,  in  17531 
the  plans  and  views  he  himfelf  had  tekea  on 
the  fpot  in  Z75  i>  all  doubts  are  at  an  end^  and 
it  is  uiiivcrfaUy  acknowledged  that  antiquity 
has  kft  nothings  either  in  Greece  or  ItaAy,  to 
be  compared  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra* 

I  ihall  give  a  fummary  of  the  relation  of 
Mr«  Wood,  the  companion  and  editor  of  the 
Journey  of  Mr  Dawkins  {j?) 

(p)  Ruins    Pidmyray  by  Robert  Woody  i  vol*  in  ibiie 

With  idtf  plates,  Londoa  1753. 
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After  learniog  at  Damafcus  that  Tad« 
f  *  mour^  or  Palmyra^  depended  on  an  Aga 
who  relided  at  Haflk,  we  repairedt  in  four 
days,  to  diat  village,  which  is  Htuated  in 
the  Defert,  on  the  route  from  Damaitu^ 
to  Aleppo.    The  Aga  received  us  with 
that  hofpitality  which  is  £0  commcm  inthefe 
countries  amongft  all  ranks  of  people^ 
and,  though  extremely  furprized  at  our 
«  curiofity,  gave  us  inftniAions  how  to  £itif- 
fy  it  in  the  beft  manner.    We  fet  out 
<^  from  Haffia  the  nth  of  March  i75ij 
^  with  an  ^ort  of  the  Aga's  bcft  Arab 
horfement  armed  with  guns  and  long 
pikes ;   and  travelled  in  four  hours  to 
Sudud,  through  a  barren  plain,  fcarot 
affording  a  .  little  .browzing    to  ante** 
lopes,  of  which  we  faw  a  great  number. 
Sudud  is  a  poor  fmall  village,  inhabil3e«l  by 
Maronite  Chriiiians,    Its  houies  ace  built 
of  no  better  materials  than  mud  dried  in 
*^  the  fun.    They  cultivate  as  much  ground 
about  tlie  village  as  is  neceiiary  for  their 
bare  fubfiftence,  and  make  a  good  red 
wine.    After  dinner,  we  continued  our 
journey,  and  arrived  in  throe  hours  at 

T  4  Qwareen, 
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Owaitent  a  Turkiih  village,  where  tvo 
lay. 

Gw^recn  has  the  fame  appearance  of 
poverty  as  Sudud;  but  wo  found  a  fevr* 
ruins  there,  which  ihew  it  to  have  been 
formerly  a  more  conliderablc  place*  Wer 

^  remarked  a  village  near  this  entirely  aban- 

^<  doned  by  its  inhabitants,  which  happens^ 

**  often  in  thcfe  countries;  where  the,  land^- 
have  no  acquired  value  from  cultivation, 
and  are  often  deferted  to  avoid  opprellionn 
We  fet  out  from  Owarccn  the  12  th,  and 

^  arrived  in  three  hours  at  Cariet^in,  keep^ 
ing  always  in  the  dire<3ion  of  4  point  and 
a  half  to  the  fouth  of  the  eaft.  Thia 
village  differs  from  the  fonner,  only  by 
being  a  httle  larger.  It  was  thought  pro- 
per  wc  fliould  ftay  here  this  day,  as  well 
to  colkd:  the  reft  of  our  efcort  which  the 

^*  Aga  had  ordered  to  attend  us,  as  to  pre- 
pare  our  people  and  cattle  for  the  fatigue 

«  of  the  remaining  part  of  our  jouraey^  for, 
tliough  we  could  not  perform  it;  in  lefs 
time  than  twenty-four  hours,  it  qould  not 
be  divided  into  fiages,  as  there  is  do  water 

*i  in  tliat  part  of  the  De(ert, 

«c  We 
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We  left  Carietdn  the  13th,  being  in^ 
all  about  two  hundred  perfons,  with  the 
fame  number  of  beafts  of  carriage,  coiiliil- 

<^  ing  of  an  odd  mixture  of  afies^  mules^  and 

^<  camels.  Our  route  was  a  little  to  the  eaft 
of  the  north,  through  a  flat  fandy  plain, 

^  without  cither  tree  or  water,  the  whole 
about  ten  miks  broad,  and  bounded,  to  our 
right  and  left,  by  a  ridge  of  barren  hills, 
which  fcemed  to  join  about  two  miles 
before  we  arrived  at  Faimyra« 

The  14th,  about  noon,  we  arrived  at  the 

<^  end  of  the  plain,  where  the  hills  feemed  to 
meet.    We  hnd  between  theie  hills  a  vale, 

^*  through  which  an  acjuedud  (now  ruined) 
formerly  conveyed  water  to  Pahnyra.  la 
this  vale,  to  our  right  and  left,  were  feveral 
fquare  towers  of  a  confiderable  height, 
which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  we  found 
were  this  fepulchres  pf  the  ancient  Palmy-* 
renes,  had  fcarce  pafled  thefe  venera- 
ble  monuments,  tba^i  the  hijls  opening, 
difcovered  to  us,  all  at  once,  the  greateit 
quantity  of  ruins  we  had  ever  feea  (^),  and, 
behind  them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  a  flat 

(f)  Though  tLcfc  traveller*  h^d  vifucd  Greece  znd  Italy, 

walla 
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^  wafte  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacli^  without 

aiiy  objedl  which  fhewed  either  life  or 
^*  motion.    It  is  icarce  poffible  to  imagine. 

tiling  more  ftrikixig  than  this  view. 
^  So  great  a  number  of  Corintliian  pillarSj^ 
**  with  fo  little  wall  or'  foltd  buildings 
«  afforded  a  xnoii  r^^nantic  variety  of  prof-> 
«  pea*** 

Undoubtedly .  the  effeA  of  fuch  a  fight  i& 
not  to  be  communicated  ^  but^  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  better  idea  of  it*  I  annex 
the  perfpeaive  view.  To  have  a  juft  con- 
ception of  the  whole,  the  dimenfions  muft  be 
*  fupplied  bj  the  imagination.  This  narrow 
f^ace  muft  be  coniidcred  as  jsl  vaft  plain, 
thofe  minute  fhafts,  as  coiunws  whofe  bafe 
alone  exceeds  the  height  of  a  man.  The  rea- 
der muft  reprefeat  to  himfelf  that  range  of 
ered:  columns^  as  occupying  an  esrtsent  of 
more  than  twenty-iix  hundred  yards^  and 
concealing  a  multitude  of  other  edifices  be- 
hind them.  In  this  fpace  we  fometimes 
find  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  remains  but 
the  courts  and  walls ;  fometimes  a  temple  whofe 
perift^le  is  half  thrown  down;  and  now,  a 
portico,  a  gallery,  or  triumphal  arch.  Here 
ftand  groups  of  columns,  whofe  fymmetry  is 
4  dcftroyed 
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deilroyed  by  die  fall  of  many  o£  them^  tliere 
we  fee  them  ranged  in  rows  of  fuch  length, 
that  fimilar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive  the 
fight,  and  aflume  the  appearance  of  contiaued 
walls.  If  from  this  ftriking  fcene  we  call 
our  eyes  upon  the  ground,  another,  almoft 
as  varied,  prefents  itfelf :  on  all  iides  we  be- 
hold nothing  but  fubverted  ihafts,  fonie 
whole,  others  (battered  to  pieces,  or  diflo- 
catedin  their  joints ;  and  on  which  fide  foever 
wc  look,  the  earth  is  ftrewed  with  vaft 
ftones  half  buried,  with  broken  entablatures,  ' 
damaged  capitals,  mutilated  frizes,  disfigured 
reliefs,  effaced  fculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 
altars  defiled  by  dufi;. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  an« 

nexed  plate* 

A,  a  Turkifh  caftle,  now  defer  ted. 

B,  a  fepulchre. 

C,  a  ruined  Turkiih  fortrefs. 

D,  a  fepulchre,  from  whence  begins 
a  range  of  columns  which  extend  as  far 
as      upwards  of  twelve  hundred  yards. 

Ej  an 
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an  edifice  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  Dxo« 
clefian. 
F,  Ruins  of  a  lepulchre. 

columns  difpofed  in  the  form  of  the 
pcriftyle  of  a  temple^ 


only  four  columns. 

Ruins  of  a  Chriilian  church. 
K|  a  rangQ  of  columns  which  feem  to 
have  formed  part  of  z  portico^  and  which 
terminate  in  the  four  large  pedeilals  mark* 
ed  L. 

Ill,  four  large  pedcftals. 
M,  the  cell  of  a  temple  with  part  of  i{$ 
periftyle. 
N,  a  fmall  temple. 

0>  a  number  of  columns  which  hs(ve  the 
falfe  appearance  of  ^  Circqs. 

P,  four  magnificent  columns  of  Granite. 

Q  9  columns  difpofed  in  the  form  of  tb« 
periftyle  of  a  temple, 

R,  an  arch,  at  which  the  pprtigo  which^ 
begins  at  D  terminates. 

S>  a  l^ge ,  c;olumn. 

T,  a  Turkifh  Mofque  in  ruins,;  with  its 
Minaret,  /. 

U,  hug? 
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U>  huge .  columnsy  the  largeA,  of  which^ 
with  its  entablature,  has  been  thrown  down* 
little  inclofufes  of  land  where  the 
Arabs  cultivate  oUve-trees  and  corn. 

X,  Temple  of.  the  fun. 

Y,  fquare  towers,  built  by  the  Turks  where 
the  portico  formerly  ftood*  • 

Z,  wall  which  formed  the  encloiure  of  the 
court  of  the  temple. 

Sepulchres  difperied  over  the 
valleyt  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

But  I  muA  refer  the  reader  to  the  plates 

of  Mr.  Wood,  for  a  more  particular  ex- 
planation of  theie  various  edifices,  and  to 
make  him  fenfible  of  the  degree  of  perfe^^on 
to  which  the  arts  had  arrived  in  thofe  remote 
ages.  Architecture  more  efpecially  laviihed 
her  ornaments  and  dUplayed  her  magnihcence 
in  the  temple  of  the  fun,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Palmyra.  The  fquare  court  which  enclofed 
it,  was  hx  hundred  and  fevcnty  nine  feet  each' 
way,  and  a  double  range  of  columns  was 
continued  all  round  the  inlide.  In  the  mid*- 
die  of  the  vacant  fpace,'  th^  temple  prelents 
another  front  of  forty-fevcn  feet,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  in  depth.    Around  it 

runs 
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.  runs^  a  periilyle  of  one  hundred  and  fort^ 
columns^  and,  what  is  vciy  extraordinaiyj 
the  gate  faceis  the  ietting  and  not  the  riflng 
fun.  1  he  loiht  of  tliis  gate  which  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  prefcnts  a  zodiac,  the  figns  of 
which  are  the  fame  as  in  ours.  On  ano^r 
fofiit  is  a  bird  &nilar  to  that  of  fialbect 
feulpturcd  on  a  ground  of  ftars.  It  is  a  re- 
mark worthy  the  obfervation  of  hiftoriana^ 
that  the  front  of  tlie  portico  has  twelve  pil- 
lars, like  that  of  Balbcc;  but  what  ai  tills 
will  efteem  ftill  more  curious  is,  that  theie 
two  fronts  refemble^  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
built  by  Perrault,  long  before  the  exiftence 
of  the  drawings  which  made  us  acquainted 
With  them ;  the  only  diiference  is,  that  the 
columns  of  the  Louvre  are  double,  whereas 
thofe  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra  are  detached 

Within  the  court  of  this  fame  temple,  the 
philofopher  may  contemplate  a  fcene  he  wiM 
efteem  ftill  more  intercfting.    Amid  thefe 
hallowed  ruins  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
powerful  and  poliflied  people,  are  about  thirty 
toudw^Ued  huts,  which  contain  as  many 
peafant  families,  who  exhibit  every  external 
fign  of  extreme  poverty.    So  wretched  are  the 
preient  inhabitants  vof  a  place  once  fo  re- 
nowned 
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SK>wned  and  popukmsl    Tlide  Arabs  only 
cultivate  a  few  olive-trees,  and  as  much  corn 
«  as  is  iiarely  neceflary  for  their  fiihiiftence. 
All  their  riches  coiiiiil  an  ioxne  goats  and 
fheep  they  feed  iii  the  Defcrt ;  and  they  have 
jio  other  communicationcwith  the  reft  of  the 
werld  than  by  httle  caravans^  which  coine 
to  theai  five  or  fix  times  a  year  from  Homs^ 
0f  which  they  are  a  dependency.  Incapable 
of  defending  themielves  from  violence,  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  freq^uent  contribution* 
to  the  Bedouins,  who  by  turns  harrafs  and 
prolog  them.    The  Engliih  travellers  inform 
us,      Thefe  peafants  are  healthy  and  well 
ihaped^  and  the  few  diftempers  th^  are 
fubjed;  to,  prove  that  the  air  of  Palmyra  * 
merits  the  eulogium  beftowed  on  it  by' 
Longinus,  in  his  epiftle  to  Porphyry.  It 
ieldom  rains  there,  except  at  the  equinoxes, 
whieh  are  accompanied  alfo  by  thofe  hur- 
rkanes  of  iand,  ib  dangerous  in  the  De- 
fert.    The  complettion  of  thefe  Arabs  is 
*^  very  fwarthy  from  the  exceflive  heat ;  but 
this  does  not  hinder  the  women  from 
**  having  beautiful  features.  They  are  veiled ^ 
but  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  of  fhewing  their 
^  faces  as  the  eaftern  women  generally  are; 

they 
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'*  they  dye  the  end  of  their  fingers  red^  (with 
henna),  their  lips  blue,  and  their  eye-j 
brows  and  eye^laihes  black;  and  wear 

*^  very  large  gold  or  brafs  rings  in  their  ears 
and  nofes**' 

It  is  impoiiibk  to  view  fo  many  mimii^ 
mcnts  of  uiduftiy  and  power,  without  wilhing 
to  be  informed  what  age  produced  them^  and 
what  was  the  fource  of  the  immense  riches  th^ 
indicate;  in  a  word,  without  enquiring  mto 
the  hiftory  of  Palmyra,  and  why  it  is  lb 
iingulariy  htuated,  in  a  kind  of  iil^nd  iepa- 
rated  from  the  habitable  earth,  by  an  ocean 
of  barren  lands.  The  travellers  I  have 
quoted,  have  made  very  judicious  reiearches 
into  this  queftion,  but  too  long  to  be  in* 
ferted  here ;  I  muft  again  refer  the  reader  to 
that  work,  to  fee  in  what  manner  .they  dif«^ 
tliiguifli  two  forts  of  ruins  at  Palmyra,  one 
of  which  muft  be  attributed  to  very  early 
ages,  and  are  only  i  ude,  uniliapeu  maiTes;  while 
tlie  others,  which  are  the  magnificent  mo* 
numents  fo  often  mentioned,  are  the  work  of 
more  modern  times.  He  will  there  fee,  in 
what  manner  thfy  prove  from  the  ftylc  of 

♦ 

architedurct  that  thele  latter  muA  have  been 

creiled  in  tlic  three  centuries  preceding  Dio- 

clefian^ 
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clcfian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  was  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  order.  They  denion- 
fliate  with  great  ingenuity,  that  Palmyra, 
lituated  three  days  journey  from  the  Euphra- 
tes, was  indebted  for  its  wealtii  and  iplendor 
to  the  advantage  of  its  pofition  on  one  of 
the  great  roads,  by  which  the  valuable  com- 
merce that  has  all  times  fubfifted  between 
India  and  Europe  was  then  carried  on  5  they 
have  proved,  in  ihort,  that  the  Palmyrenes 
were  at  the  height  of  tlieir  profperity,  when, 
become  a  barrier  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  they  were  politic  enough  to 
maintain  a  neutrality  in  their  difputes,  and 
to  render*the  luxury  of  thofe  powerful  em- 
pires fublervient  to  their  own  opulence* 

Palmyra  was  at  all  times  a  natural  em- 
porium for  the  merchandize  coming  from 
India  by  the  Perfian  Gulph,  which,  from 
tlicnce  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Defert,  was  conveyed  into  Phoenicia,  and 
Afia  minor,  to  diifuie  its  varied  luxuries 
among  numerous  nations  with  whom  they  were 
always  in  great  requeft.  Such  commerce  muft 
neceiiarily,  in  the  moil  early  ages,  have  caufed 
this  fpot  to  be  i^ihabited,  and  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance,  though  at  firft  of  no  great 

-Vol.  II.  U  celebrity. 
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celebrity.  The  two  fprings  of  frefli  water  (r)  ■ 
it  poffeiTes,  were,  above  all,  a  powerful  in- 
ducement in  a  Delert  every  where  elle  fo 
parched  and  barren.  Thele  Juubdefs  were 
the  two  principal  motives  which  drew  the 
attention  of  Solomon^  and  induced  that  com- 
mercial priiicc  to  carry  his  arms  to  a  place 
fo  remotie  from  the  actual  limits  of  Judea. 

He  built  ftrong  walls  there,"  fays  the  hif- 
'*  toriaii  Jofephus  {s),  to  fecure  himfelf  in 
^'  the  poiicfiion,  and  named  it  Tadmour, 

which  fignifies  the  Place  of  Palm-trees^" 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Solomon  was 
its  iirft  founder  >  but  we  ihould,  from  this 
paiTage,  be  rather  led  to  conclude  4hat  it  was 
already  a  place  of  known  importance.  The 
palm-- trees  he  found  there  are  not  the  trees 
of  uninhabited  countries.  Prior  to  the  days 
of  Mofes,  the  joumies  of  Abraham  and  Jacobs 
from  Mefopotamia  into  Syria  fufficiently 
prove  a  communication  between  thefe  coun- 
tries^  which  mufl;  foon  have  made  Palmyra 

(r)  Thefe  waters  are  warm  and  fulphureous,  but  the 

inhabitants  who,  excepting  thefe  fprings,  have  none  but 
wlut  is  brackifh,  find  them  very  good,  and  they  are  at  ieaft 
wholefome. 

vf'..'./.  J::d.  lib.  8.  c.  6. 

flouriflu 
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flouriih.  The  cinnamon  and  pearls  mentioned 

as  found  there  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legil- 
lator^  demonftrate  a  trade  with  India  and  ihc 
Perfian  Gulph,  which  muft  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  Euphrates  and  TaJmyra.  At  this  diftance 
of  time,  when  the  greater  part  of  monurnciitc.  of 
thefe  early  ages  have  perilhed,  we  are  hable  to 
form  very  fahc  opinions  couccrning  the  Ittiteof 
thefd  countries  in  thofe  remote  times,  and  are 
the  more  eaiiiy  deceived,  as  we  admit  as 
hiilorical   fads   aiitecedent   events^   of  an 
entirely  different  charadter.    If  we  obtcrve, 
however^  that  men  in  all  ages  are  united  by 
the  fame  interefls  and  die  Umc  dciirtiib,  v/e 
cannot  help  concluding,  that  a  commercial 
intercourfe  mufi;  early  have  taken  place  ht^ 
twccii  one  nation  and  another,  and  tliat  this 
intercourfe  muft  have  been  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  more  modern  times*  Without 
therefore  going  higher  than  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon^ the  invalion  of  Tadmour  by  that 
prince,  is  fufficient  alone  to  throw  a  great 
light  on  the  hiflory  of  this  city.    The  king 
of  Jerufalcm  would  never  have  carried  his 
attention  to  fo  diilant  and  detached  a  fpot, 
without  fome  powerful  motive  of  intcreft,  and 
this  intered  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 

2  an 
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an  extenfive  commerce^  of  which  this  place 
was  already  the  emporium.    This  commerce 

extended  itfelf  to  India,  and  the  Periiaa 
Gulph  was  the  principal  point  of  union. 
Various  facts  concur  in  corroborating  this 
lafl:  ailcrtion;  nay,  necefl'arily  force  us  to 
acknowledge  the  Perfian  Gulph  as  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  that  Opbir^  concerning 
which  fo  many  falfe  hypothefes  have  been 
framed.  For,  was  it  not  in  this  Gulph  that 
the  Tynans  carried  on  a  fiouriihing  trade 
from  tlic  earlieft  ages,  and  are  not  the 
iflcs  of  7yrus  and  Aradus  iuffieient  proofs  of 
the  fettlements  they  made  there?  If  Solomon 
fought  the  alliance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  he  ftuod 

•  in  need  of  their  pilots  to  guide  his  vefTels, 
muft  not  tlie  objctt  of  their  voyage  have 
been  thofe  places  which  they  already  fre- 
quented, and  to  which  they  repaired  from 
their  port  of  Fbcenicurn  oppidum,  on  the  Red- 
fea,  and  perhaps  from  Tor^  in  which  name 
we  may  difcovcr  traces  of  that  of  their  own 
city  ?    Are  not  pearls,  which  were  one  of  the 

•  principiil  articles  of  tiic  commerce  of  Solomon, 
almoft  the  exclufive  produce  of  the  coaft  of 
the  Guiph,  between  the  ifles  of  Tyrus  and 
Aradus,   (now  called  Barhain),  and  Cape 

Mafandoum  ? 
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Maiandoum  ?  Have  not  peacocks^  which 
were  fo  much  admired  by  the  jews,  been 
always  fuppofed  natives  of  that  province  of 
Perfia  which  adjoins  to  the  Gulph  ?  Did  they  . 
not  procure  thnr  moni^eys  from  Yemen, 
which  was  in  their  way,  and  where  ih^y  ilill 
abound?  Was  not  Yemen  the  country  of 
Saba»  (or  Sheba,)  the  queen  of  which 
brought  frankincenfe  and  gold  to  the  Jewifli 
king?  And  is  not  the  country  of  the  ^a- 
beans  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  prqdwiog^  * 
great  quantities  of  gold?  Ophir  has  been 
fought  for  in  India  and  in  Africa but  is  it 
not  one  of  thofe  twelve  Arabian  diftrica^,  or 
tribes  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  aTinals  of 
the  Hebrews?  And  ought  it  not  ther^ore  tcy 
be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,  fince  this  genealogical  geogtaph^ 
always  obferves  a  certain  order  of  iituation, 
whatever  Bochai  t  aiid  Calmet  may  have  iaid 
to  the  contrary?  In  fhort,  do  we  not  diftindlly 
perceive  the  name  of  Ophir,  in  that  of  Ojor^ 
a  town  of  the  diftricl  of  Oman,  on  the  pearl 
coaft?  There  is  no  longer  any  gold  in  this 
country  \  but  this  is  of  no  confequence,  Unce 
Strabo  politively  afferts,  that  in  the  time  of 

U  3  the 
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the  Selcucidae,  the  inhabitants  of  Gerrha,  on 
the  road  to  Babylon  obtained  conliderable 
quai.tiiico  iiOin  it.  Oil  weighing  all  tlicfc 
circumftance^f  it  muil  be  udrnitted  that  tha 
Periian  Gulph  was  the  centxe  of  the  molt 
ex  ten  live  commerce  of  the  aiicient  eaftern 
worldy  and  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  Ihorter  or  more 
fecure  route,  that  Solomon  turned  his  at- 
tention towards  the  Euphrates;  and  that, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  fituation,  PaU 
myra  muft  from  that  period  have  been  ^  con-» 
fidcrable  city.  We  may  even  reafonably  con- 
jedure,  when  we  refledl  on  the  revolutions 
of  the  following  ages,  that  this  commerce 
became  a  principal  gaufe  of  thofe  various 
wars  in  Lower  Afia,  for  wliicli  the  barren 
chronicles  of  thofe  early  times  affign  no 
motives.  If  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  tha 
Aiiyrians  of  Niniveh  turned  their  ambitious 
views  towards  Chaldea,  and  the  lower  part 
of  tiie  Euphrates,  it  was  with  intention 
to  approach  that  'great  fource  of  opulence 
the  Perfian  Gulph.  If  Babylon,  from  being 
the  vaffal  of  Niniveh,  in  a  fhort  time  beif 
caiiie  her  riv  i1,  and  the  feat  of  a  new  empire^ 
it  was  bepaufe  her  fituation  rendered  her  the 

fmporiHifl 
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«mporitim  of  this  lucrative  trade;  in  £hort, 
if  the  kings  of  this  great  city  waged  perpetual 
wars  vvith  Jcrufalcm  and  Tyre,  their  objccfl 
was  not  only  to  defpoil  thofe  cities  of  their 
richeSy  but  to  prevent  their  invading  their 
trade  by  the  way  of  the  Rcd-lca.  An  lili- 
torian  (/)  who  has  informed  us  that  Nabu-^ 
chodonofor,  before  he  laid  iiege  to  Jerufalemt 
took  poiidlion  of  Tadinour,  ckaily  indicates 
that  the  latter  city  a^fied  in  concert  with  the 
two  neighbouring  capitals.  Their  gradual 
decline  became,  under  the  Perlian  empire, 
and  the  fucceiTors  of  Alexander,  the  efficient 
caufe  of  the  ludden  greatnefs  of  Palmyra*  in 
the  time  of  the  Parthlans  and  Romans ;  Hie 
then  enjoyed  a  long  peace,  for  many 
centuries,  which  allowed  her  inhabitants  to 
excd  thofe  monuments  of  opulence  whofe 
rains  we  ftill  admire  ^  and  they  the  more  readily 
adopted  this  fpecies  of  luxury,  as  the  nature 
of  the  country  permitted  no  other,  and  from 
the  natural  propenlity  of  merohants,  in  every 
nation,  to  difplay  their  wealth  in  magnificent 
buildings.  Odenatus  and  Zenobia  carried  this 
profpciity  to  its  greateit  height ;  but  by  at* 

^t)  John  of  Antioch. 
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tempting  to  exceed  its  natural  limits,  they  at 
once  deftroycd  the  equilibrium,  and  Palmyra, 
ftrippcd  by  Aurclian  of  the  power  Ihc  had 
acquired  in  Syria,  was  bciieged,  taken,  and 
ravaged  by  th.d  Uiiip^ror,  and  loil  ia  one  day 
her  liberty  and  fecurity,  which  were  the 
principal  fources  of  her  grandeur.  From  that 
period,  lac  perpetual  wars  of  thefc  cuualries, 
the  devaftations  of  conquerors,  and  the  oppref- 
fions  of  defpots,  by  impoveriihing  the  peo- 
ple, have  diniinifhed  the  commerce  and  des- 
troyed the  fource  which  conveyed  induilry 
and  opulence  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
De-iLits:  the  feeble  channels  that  have  fur- 
vived',  proceeding  from  Aleppo  and  Damaf- 
cus,  ferve  only  at  this  day  to  render  her  de- 
fcrtion  nioic  fenfible  and  more  compleat. 

Leaving  thefe  venerable  ruins,  and  return- 
ing to  the  inhabited  world,  we  iirll  meet 
with  Horns,  the  Emefus  of  the  Greeks, 
lituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Orontes : 
this  place,  which  was  formerly  a  ilrong  and 
populous  city,  is,  at  prefeut,  only  a  large 
ruinous  town,  containing  not  more  than  two 
thoufand  .inhabitants,  partly  Greeks,  and 
partly  Malioaietaus,    An  Aga  refides  here, 

who 
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who  holds,  as  a  fub-rentcr  of.  the  Pacha  of 
Damafcus,  the  whulc  country  -d^  Hir  as  Pal- 
myra. The  Pacha  himfelf  holds  this  farm 
as  an  appanage  deriving  immediately  from 
the  Sultan.  Hama  and  Marna  are  held  in 
the  fame  manner^  Theie  three  farms  pay 
four  hundred  purfes,  or  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  (above  twenty  thoufand  pounds) ; 
but  they  produce  nearly  four  times  tliat  fum« 

Tvvo  days  journey  below  Homs,  is  Kama, 
celebrated  in  Syria  for  its  water- works.  The 
wheels  are  in  fad  the  largeil  in  this  country, 
being  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Troughs  are 
failened  to  the  circumference,  and  fo  dilpofed 
as  to  fall  in  the  river,  and  when  they  reach 
the  vertex  of  the  wheel,  dilcharge  tiic  v/ater 
into  a  refervoir,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by 
conduits  to  the  public  and  private  baths. 
The  town  is  fituatcd  in  a  narrow  valley 
"  on  the  banks  of  the  Oi-ontes,  contains 
about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  poiief- 
fes  fume  trade  from  its  fituation  on  tiiC  road 
from  Aleppo  to  Tripoli.  The  foil,  as  through- 
out this  whole  diftri^t,  is  well  adapted  to 
wheat  and  cotton;  but  agriculture,  expofed 
to  the  rapine  of  the  Motfallam  and  the  Arabs, 
is  in  a  very  languifhing  condition.    An  Arab 

Shaik, 
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Shaik,  named  Mohammad-cl-Korfan,  is  be- 
come (o  powerful  of  late  years,  as  to  impoie 

arbitrary  contributions  on  the  country.  He 
is  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
thirty  thoufand  horfe-men. 

Continuing  to  defcend  the  Orontesj  by  an 
unfrecjuentcd  route,  we  arrive  at  a  marftiy 
country,  where  we  meet  with  a  place  intereft^* 
ing  from  the  change  of  fortune  it  has  under- 
gone*   This  place,  called  Farmla,  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  mod  celebrated  cities  of 
Syria,  under  the  name  of  Apamea.       It  was 
there,"  lays  Strabo,  ^*  That  the  Scleucida^, 
^<  had  eftablifhed  the  fchool  and  nurfery  of 
^  their  cavalry."  The  foil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, abounding  in  pallurage^  fed  no  lefs  than 
thirty  thoufand  mares,  three  hundred  ftallions, 
and  hve  hundred  elephants   inftead  of  which 
tlie  marflies  of  Famta  at  prefent  fcarcely  af- 
ford a  few  bufFoloes  and  iheep.    To  the  ve- 
teran foidiers  of  Alexander,  who  here  repofed 
afiLr  their  vidlories,  have  fucceeded  wretch- 
ed pcafantf,  who  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  the 
pppreiiions  of  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of 
the  Arabs.    The  fame  profpeft  Is  repeated  on 
every  fide  throughout  thefe  dillridks.  Every 
^own,  every  village  is  built  of  materials  fur- 

nilhcd 
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lililied  by  ruins,  and  founded  on  the  rubbiih 
of  ancient  edifices.  We  continually  meet 
with  fuch  ruins,  both  on  the  defert,  and  re-  ■ 
turning  along  this  road,  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Damafcus ,  and  even  as  we  pafs  to 
the  fouthward  of  that  city  in  the  immenfe 
plains  of  the  Hauran.  The  Pilgrims  of 
Mecca,  who  traverfe  the  latter  for  five  or  fix 
days  journey,  allure  us  they  find,  at  every 
ftep,  the  veftiges  of  ancient  habitations. 
They  are,  however,  lefs  remarkable  in  thefc 
plains,  f6r  want  of  durable  materials.  The 
foil  is  a  fine  mould  without  iloncs,  and  almoft 
without  even  the.  fmalleft  pebble.  What  is 
faid  of  its  aduai  fertility,  perfectly  correfponds 
with  the  ideagiven  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  writings^ 
Where-evcr  wheat  is  fown,  if  the  rains  do  not 
fail,  it  repays  the  cultivator  with  profufion,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The  Pil- 
grims afiTcrt,  alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  arc 
ftronger  and  taller  than  the  reft  of  the  Sy- 
rians^ They  muft  differ  froin  tlicni  likevvife 
in  other  refpedts,  on  account  of  the  climate, 
for  this  part  of  the  country  ig  fo  excciiiyely 
hot  and  dry,  as  tu  reiluihlc  Eijypt  more  th:;ii 
Syria.  In  fkc  delart,  as  they  have  no  run-, 
ping  waters  no^*  Vvoud>  they  make  tlieir  hic$ 
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with  dung,  and  build  huts  with  pounded 
earth  and  ftraw.  They  are  very  ta vvny ;  they 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Paeha  of  Damafcus,  but 
the  greateil  part  of  their  villages  put  them- 
fclves  under  the  piotcdtion  of  foiiie  Arab 
tribes ;  and  when  the  Shaiks  are  prudent,  the 
country  profpers,  and  enjoys  iecurity.  Tiic 
mountains,  however,  which  border  on  thefe 
plains  to  the  Weil  and  North,  are  ftill  more 
fecure,  on  which  account  a  number  of  fami- 
lies of  the  Druzes  and  Maronites,  wearied 
with  the  troubles  in  Lebanon,  have  of  late 
years  taken  refuge  there,  and  built,  Jea,  (u) 
or  villages,  where  they  freely  profefs  their  re- 
li^ion^  and  have  priefts  and  chapels.  An 
intelligent  traveller  would  here,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  make  various  intereillng  difeoveries 
in  antiquities  *  and  natural  hiftory;  but  no 
European  has  been  hitherto  known  to  have 
penetrated  thefe  recefles. 

As  we  approach  the  Jordan,  the  country  be-- 
comes  more  hilly  and  better  watered;  the 
valley  through  which  this  river  flows  abounds, 
in  general,  in  pafturage,  efpecially  in  the  up- 
per part  of  it.  As  for  the  river  itfelf,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  of  that  importance  which 

I  {ji)  Hence  the  Spaniih  word^  aldea* 
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we  are  apt  to  affign  to  it.  The  Arabs^  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  call  ic 
el^Sbaria.  Its  breadth,  between  the  two  priiv- 
cipal  lakes,  iii  few  places  exceeds  iixty  or  eighty 
fcct;  but  its  depth  is  about  ten  or  twelve. 
In  winter  it  overflows  its  narrow  channel^ 
and,  fweiled  by  the  rain^,  forums  a  iheet  of 
water  fometimes  a  quarter  of  a  league 
hroad«  The  time  of  it3  overflowing  is  gene* 
rally  in  March,  when  the  ihows  melt  on  tlie 
mountains  of  llic  Sliaik:  at  which  tiii;^,  iUGic 
^an  any  other,  its  waters  are  troubled,  and 
of  a  yellow  hue,  and  its  courfe  impetuous. 
Its  banks  arc  covered  with  a  thick  1 
leeds,  willows,  and  various  flirubs,  which 
ferve  as  an  alylam  for  wild  bom  s  oaiu  :;s, 
jackals,  hares,  and  diuwreiit  kiiics  ot  b.i\ao. 

Crofling  the  Jordan,  ii^lf  way  b«  :ween  the 
two  lakes,,  we  enter  a  iidly  country,  an- 
ciently celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  but  at  prefent  called  the 
country  of  Nablous^  its  capitaL  This  town, 
fituated  near  to  Sicheni,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Neapolis  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  refldence 
of  a  Shaik,  who  farnis  the  tribute,  for  which 
he  is  accountable  to  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus, 
when  he  makes  his  circuit.  The  ilate  of  this 
.2  country 
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country  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  Druzes,  with 

this  difFerciicc,  tliat  its  inhabitants  arc  fuch 
TCsAom  Mahometans  as  not  willingly  to  fufFef 
any  Chriilians  among  them.    They  are  dii^ 
perfed  in  villages  among  the  mountains;  the 
foil  of  which  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces 
a  great  deal  of  corn^  cotton,  olives,  and  fome 
filks.    Their  diftance  from  Damafcus,  and 
the  difficulty  of  invading  their  country,  by 
preferving  them  to  a  certain  degree  from  the 
oppreflions  of  the  government,  enables  them 
to  live  in  more  peace  and  happlnefs,  than  is 
to  be  found  elfewhere.    They  are  at  prelent 
even  fuppofed  the  richeft  people  in  Syria i 
which  advantage  they  owe  to  their  political 
conduct  during  the  late  troubles  in  Galilee 
and  Paleftine;  when  the  tranquillity  in  which 
they  lived,  induced  many  perfons  of  property 
to  take  refuge  there.    But,  within  tlie  lait 
four  or  five  years,  the  ambition  of  certain 
Shaiks,  encouraged  by  the  Turks,  has  excited 
a  fpirit  of  fa<5tion  and  dilcord,  the  confequences 
of  which  have  been  almoft  as  mifchievous  as 
the  oppreffions  of  the  Pachas. 

Two  days  journey  to  the  loudi  of  Nablous, 
following  the  courfe  of  the  uiountains,  which 
at  every  ftep  become  more  barren  and  rockys 

we 
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we  arrive  at  a  town,  which,  Uke  many  others 
already  mentioned,  prefents  a  ftriking  exam- 
ple of  the  viciiiitude  of  human  affairs:  when 
we  behold  its  walls  levelled,  its  ditches  filled 
up,  and  all  its  buildings  embarrafled  with 
ruins,  we  fcarcely  can  believe  we  view  that 
celebrated  mcticpolis,  which,  formerly,  with- 
ftood  the  efforts  of  the  moft  powerful  em- 
pires, and,  for  a  time,  reiiiled  the  arms  of 
Rome,  herlelfi  tliough,  by  a  whimfical 
change  of  fortune,  its  ruins  now  receive  her 
homage  and  reverence ;  in  a  word,  we  with 
diiiicLiity  recognize  Jerujalem.  Still  more  are 
weaftoniihed  at  its  ancient  greatnefs,  when  we 
coniider  its  fituation,  amid  a  rugged  foil,  de«- 
ftitute  of  water,  and  lurrounded  by  dry  chan- 
nels of  torrents,  and  fteep  heights.  Remote 
from  every  great  roadf  it  feems  neither  to 
have  been  calculated  for  a  coniiderable  mart 
of  commerce,  nor  the  centre  of  a  great  con- 
fumption*  It  overcame  however  every  ob- 
ftacle,  and  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  what 
popular  opinions  may  cfieft  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  Legiilature,  or  when  favoured  by 
happy  circumilances/  The  iame  .opinions 
ftill  preferve  to  this  city  its  feeble  cxiftence. 
The  renown  of  its  miracles  perpetuated  in  the 
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Bail,  invites  and  retains  a  coniiderable  number 
of  inhabitants  within  its  walls.  Mahometans, 
Chriftians,  Jews,  without  diftindion  of  fe<fts, 
ail  xnake  it  a  point  of  religion  to  fee,  or  to  liave 
feen,  wluit  they  denominate  ihcjioble  and  holy 
city  (x)^  To  judge  from  the  rcfpeft  the  in- 
habitants profefs  for  the  facred  places  it  con- 
tains^ we  fliould  be  ready  to  imagliic  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a  more  devout  people ; 
but  this  has  not  prevented  them  fi  om  acquir- 
ing, and  well  deierving,  the  reputaiion  of  the 
vileft  people  in  Syria,  without  excepting  thofc 
even  of  Damafcus.  Their  number  is  fup^- 
pofed  to  amount  to  tw^clve  or  fourteen  thou- 
fand. 

Jerufalem  has  from  time  to  time  had  Go- 
venK)is  ot  its  own,  with  the  title  of  Pachas; 
but  it  is  in  general,  as  at  this  day,  a  depend* 
cncy  of  Damafcus,  from  which  it  receives  a 
Motfallimj  or  deputy  Governor.  This  Mot- 
fallam  farms  it  and  receives  the  revenues  arif- 

(v)  The  Orientals  never  call  Jerufalem  by  any  other 

name  tlian  Elkods^  the  Holy.    Sometimes  adding  the 
Epithet  El&birif^  the  mble.    This  word  Ei-Kods  ieems 
to  mc  the  etymological  origin  of  all  the  Cajius  of  antiquity,  ' 
which  like  Jci  uralcm  were  high  places^  and  had  'i  cmples,  or 
Hdy-plaea  erci^ed  on  them. 
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Ihg  from  the^Miri^  the  cufloms,  and  efpe* 
cially  from  the  follies  of  the  chriHIan  inha- 
bitants. To  conceive  the  nature  of  this  laft 
article^  it  muit  be  undcrftood,  tliat  the  dif-« 
ferent  cominuaions  oi'  ichifmatic,  and  ca- 
tholic Greeks^  Armenians^  Copt^^  Abyffinians 
and  Franks^  mutually  envying  each  other 
tlic  pofleffion  of  the  holy  places,  are  conti- 
nually endeavoring  to  outbid  one  another  in 
the  price  they  offer  for  them  to  the  Turkiih 
GovernorSfc  They  are  conftantly  aim- 
ihg  to  obtain  fome  privilege  for  themfelves^ 
Ot  to  take  it  from  their  rivals :  and  each  fed; 
is  perpetually  informing  againft  the  other  for 
irregularities.  Has  a  Church  been  clandef* 
tiiicly  tepaired;  or  1  pioccffion  extended 
beyond  the  Ufoal  limits:  has  a  Pilgrim 
entered  by  a  different  gate  from  that  cus- 
tomary: all  thefe  are  lubjedts  of  accufation 
to  the  Government,  vrhich  never  fails  to  pro- 
fit by  them,  by  fines  and  extortions.  Hence 
thofe  hatreds,  and  tliat  eternal  jangling, 
which  prevail  between  the  different  convents ; 
and  the  adherents  of  each  communion. 
The  Turks,  to  whom  every  dilpute  produces 
money,  are,  as  we  may  imagine,  far  from 
wiiliing  to  put  an  end  to  them*  They  all. 
Vol.  IL  X  in 
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in  whatever  ftation,  derive  fome  advantage 
from  thde  quarrels ;  iome  fell  their  protec- 
tion, others  tlieir  intercfl: :  hence  a  fpirit  of 
intrigue  and  cabal,  which  has  difFufed  vena- 
lity through  every  clafs  ;  and  hence  perqui- 
fites  for  the  Motulkoi,  which  annually 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
piailers.  Every  Pilgrim  pays  him  an  entrance 
fee  of  ten  piaflers,  and  another  for  an  cfcort 
for  the  journey  to  the  Jordan,  without  rec- 
koning the  hues  impofed  in  confequence  of 
the  impi  udcncics  committed  by  tliclc  xlran«» 
gers  during  dieir  ftay*  Each  convent  pays 
him  fo  much  for  the  privilege  of  proceflions> 
and  fo  much  for  all  repairs  they  undertake,  be- 
tides prefents  on  the  acceilion  of  a  new  fu*- 
perior,  or  a  new  Motfallam ;  not  to  mention 
private  gratifications  to  obtain  fecret  trifles 
(hey  foUcit ;  all  which  is  carried  to  a  great 
.length  among  the  Turks,  who  are  as  well 
verfed  in  the  art  of  fqueezing  money  as  the 
moil  able  law  prad:itioners  in  Europe.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  the  Motfallam  collcds  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  certain  Angular  com-t 
modities  from  Jerufalem,  I  mean  beads^  re^^ 
licsy  fanBiiaries,  crojjes,  pajlons^  agnus-dasp 
'4ta^  ularics^  &c.  of  which  near  three  hundred 
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chefls  are  fent  oiT  annually.  The  flibrlcation 
of  thefe  utenfils  of  piety  procures  fubfiftence 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  Chriftian  and 
Mahometan  families  of  Jerufalem  and  its 
neighbourhood  5  men,  women,  and  children 
are  employed  in  carving,  and  turning  wood 
and  coral,  and  in  embroidering  in  filk,  with 
pearls,  and  gold  and  filver  thread*  The  con- 
vent of  the  Holy-land^  alone,  lays  out  annually 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  thoufand  piafters  in 
thefe  wares,  and  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  Ar-« 
menians^  and  Copts,  taken  together,  pay  a 
ftill  larger  luiu*  This  fort  of  commerce  is  the 
more  advantageous  to  the  manufafhirers,  as 
their  goods  coil  them  little  behde  their  la« 
bour  I  and  tlie  more  lucrative  for  the  fellers, 
as  the  price  is  enhanced  by  fuperftition. 
Thefe  commodities  exported  to  Turkey,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  efpecially  to  Spain,  pro- 
duce a  return  of  confiderablc  fums,  either  in 
the  form  of  alms  or  payments.  To  this  the 
convents  join  another  not  lefs  important 
article  of  traffic,  the  vijits  of  the  Pilgrims. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  all  times  the  devout 
curiofity  of  vifiting  the  holy  places ^  has  occafio- 
ned  Chriftians  of  every  country  to  refort  to  Jeru- 
falem^    There  was  even  a  time  when  the 
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minillcrs  of  rcligloa  taught  it  was  iil- 
difpeniibly  neceifary  to  falvatibn,  and  thi& 
prious  zeal  pervading  all  Europe,  gave  riie 
to  the  Crufades.  Since  their  unfortunate 
ijSue,  the  zeal  of  the  Europeans  cooling  every 
day>  the  number  of  pUgrims  has^iimiaiihed^ 
and  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  Italian,  Spa- 
niihj  and  German  monks,  but  the  cafe  is  dif-^ 
ferent  with  the  Orientals.  Faithful  to  the 
fpirit  of  pad:  times,  they  continue  to  confider 
the  journey  to  Jerufalem  as  a  work  of  the 
greateft  merits  they  are  even  Vandalized 
at  the  relaxation  of  the  Franks  in  this  re** 
fped;,  and  fay,  they  have  all  become  heretics 
or  infidels.  Their  priefts  and  monks,  who 
find  their  advantage  in  this  fervor,  do  not 
ceafe  to  promote  it.  The  Greeks,  efpecially, 
declare  ,tli»U  the  pilgrimagi  ejifures  plenary  in- 
dulgenc€y  not  only  for  the  pajly  but  even  for  the 
futuri',  and  that  it  abfolves  not  only  from  mur-^ 
luLTy  incejly  and  pcderajly^  but  even  from  the 
negkSl  of  fajling  and  the  mn^^obferoame  of 
fefiivah^  which  are  far  mre  heinous  offences^ 
Such  great  eiicuurageaients  are  not  without 
their  effect ;  and  every  year  a  crowd  of  pil- 
grims, of  both  fexes  and  all  ages,  fet  out  from 
ti.c  Alorea,  tlie  Archipelago,  Coailantino- 

plc. 
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pie,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
the  number  of  whom  in  1784,  amounted  to 
two  thoufand.  The  monks,  who  hud,  by 
their  regificrs,  that  formerly  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  annually  made  this  pilgrimage, 
never  ceafe  exclaiming  that  religion  rapidly 
decays,  and  that  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  is 
nearly  extinguifhedi  It  muft  he  confeifed, 
however,  that  this  zeal  is  rather  expenfive, 
lince  the  moft  moderate  pilgrimage  never 
cofts  lefs  than  four  thou&nd  livres,  (one 
hundred  and  iixty-iix  pounds),  and  fome  of 
them,  by  means  of  offerings,  amount  to  fifty 
or  lixty  thoufand,  (twenty-five  hundred 
pounds). 

Yafa  is  the  port  where  the  pilgrims  difem^ 
bark.  They  arrive  in  November,  and  re- 
pair witliout  delay  to  Jerufalem,  where  they 
remain  until  after  the  feftival  of  Eafter. 
They  are  lodged  confufedly,  by  whole  families, 
in  the  cells  of  the  convents  of  their  refpec* 
tive  communions;  the  monks  take  efpecial 
care  to  tell  them  that  this  lodging  k  gratui^ 
tous ;  but  it  would  be  neither  civil,  nor  very 
iafe  to  depart  without  making  an  offering 
jg^eatly  exceeding  the  ufual  price  of  apart** 
ment$.    jBefides  this,  it  is  impoflible  to  dif- 
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penle  with  paying  for  mafleSt  fervices^  ex« 
orcifms^  £cc.  another  coniiderable  tribute^ 
The  gilgriin  muft  alfo  purchafe  crucifixes, 
beads,  agnus^dei's,  dec.    Oa  Palm-landayji 
they  go  to  purify  themfelye^  in  the  Jordan^ 
an  expedition  which  Ukcvvifc  re^uir^s  a  con- 
tribution. '  One  year  with  another,  it  pro- 
duces to  the  governor  j&fteen  thoufand  Turkiih 
fecjuins,.  oj  lour  tlioufaad  fix  hundred  un4 
eighty-feven  pounds  {y),  about  one  half  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  the  expeaces  of  thQ 
cfcort,  and  the  fum^  demanded  by  the  Arabs, 
The  reader  muft  confult  particular  relations 
of  this  pilgrimage,  to  form  a^  idea  of  th^ 
tumultuous  march  of  this  fanatic  multitude 
into  the  plain  of  Jericho;  the  indecent  and 
fuperilitious  zeal  with  which  they  throw 
^hcmfdvcs,  men,  women,  and  children,  naked 
into  the  Jordan;  the  fatigue  they  undergQ  , 
before  they,  reach  the  borders;  of  (he  Dead-^  | 
the  melancholy  infpired  by  the  fight  of  the 
gloomy  rocks  of  that  country,  the  moft  favag^ 
in  nature  I  their  return  and  yifitation  of  th^ 
holy  places  j  and  the  ceremuiiy  of  the  new 

(y)  At  the  r^^tc  of  fix  ibilliiigs  and  three-|>ence  the 
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^re,  ii)hkh  djfamds  from  heaven  on  the  holy 
Saturday^  brtrngbt  by  an  angel.  The  Orientals 
itill  believe  in  this  miracle^  though  the 
Franks  acknowledge  that  the  priefts  retire 
into  the  Sacrifly,  and  efied:  what  is  done 
by  very  natural  means. 

Eaflcr  over,  each  returns  to  his  own  coun- 
try, proud  of  being  able  to  rival  the  Ma- 
hometan in  the  title  of  Pilgrim  {z)  i  nay, 
many  of  thcai,  in  order  to  diilinguifli  them- 
felves  as  fuch,  imprint  on  their  hands,  wrifts, 
or  arms,  figures  of  the  crofs,  or  fpear,  with 
tlic  cypher  of  Jefus  and  Mary.  Tliis  painful, 
and  fometimes.  dangerous,  operation  {a)  is  per- 
foHHs^d  with  needles,  and  tlie'  perforations 
filled  with  gunpowder,  or  powder  of  anti- 
mony, and  is  never  to  be  effaced^  The  Ma* 
hometans  have  the  fame  pradice,  which  is 
alfo  to  be  found  among  the  Indians,  and  other 
lavages,  as  it  was  likewife  among  feveral 
ancient  nations  with  whom  it  had  a  connec- 
tion with  •religion,  which  it  ftill  retains 

(z)  The  dllTcrcncc  between  them  is,  that  thofc  or 
Mecca  are  called  Madjes^  and  tbofe  of  Jerufalem  Moiod/t^ 
;a  name  formed  from  that  of  -the  city,  El-Kods. 

{a)  I  have  feen  a  pilgrim  wlio  had  loll  an  arm  bj  it,  the 
cubital  nerve  being  wounded  in  the  operation* 

X  4  wherever 
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wherever  it  prevails.    So  much  devotion  does 
not  however  exempt  iIkIc  pilgrims  from  the 
proverbial  cenfure  thrown  upon  the  Ha4jesi 
fincp  the  Chriftians.  fay  like  wife:  beware  of 
the  pilgrims  of  "jtriifqlcm. 

We  may  well  fuppofe  that  fo  great  a  muU 
titude,  refiding  at  Jerufalem  for  five  or  fix 
ir.onths,  mull  leave  behind  them  conliderabi^ 
fums ;  and  reckoning  only  iift^n  hundred  per- 
fons,  at  one  hundred  piiloles  each,     ihall  find  * 
they  cannot  expend  Icfo  than  a  million  an4 
^  half  of  livres,  (fixty  two  thoufand  five  hun^ 
jired  pounds).    Part  of  this  money  is  paid  tp 
the  inhabitants  and  merchants  for  neceffariesj 
^nd  thefe  lo(c  no  opportunity  of  impofing 
ppon  ftrangers,    Water  in  1784^  colt  twenty 
Ibis  (ten-pence)  a  Hick.   Another  part  goes  to 
the  governor  and  his  fubaltcms,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  profit  of  the  convents.  Great 
complaints  are  made  of  the  impiopei  ufe  the 
Schifmatics  make  of  thi^  money,  and  their 
Juxury  is  ippkjsn  of  as  a  great  fcandal,  their 
cells  being  ornamented  with  porcelain  an4 
tapeftry,  nay  even  with  febres,  fcandjars  and 
oth^r  weapons,    Thp  Arnxenians  and  the 
Franks  are  much  more  modeft^  Vvith  the 
former,  who  arc  poor,  it  is  a  virtue  of  necef- 
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fity;  but  with  the  latter,  who  are  not  fo,  it 
is  prudence. 

The  convent  of  thefe  Franks,  called  Saint 
Stety  is  the  principal  religious  houfe  of 
all  the  Miffions  of  the  Holy  Land  which  are 
in  the  Turkiih  empire.  Of  thefe  they  reckon 
feventeen,  conapofcd  of  Francifcans  of  every 
nation,  but  who  are  commonly  French,  Ita-» 
lian,  and  Spaniih*  The  general  adminillra^ 
tion  is  cntrufted  to  three  individuals  of  thcfc 
nations.  But  fo  that  the  fuperior  liiuft  be 
alvy^^ys  a  native  fubjed:  of  the  Pope^  the 
Agent,  a  fubjcdl  of  the  Catholic  king,  and 
the  Vicar,  a  fubjed  of  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty.  Eeah  of  thefe  adminiilrators  has 
a  key  of  the  general  trcafury,  that  the  money 
may  not  be  touched  without  common  con-*' 
lent.  Each  of  them  is.  a&ikd  by  a  fecond, 
called  a  Difcreet:  tliefo  lix  and  a  Portuguefe. 
Pifcreet,  form  together  the  DireBory,  or 
fovereign  Chapter,  which  governs  the  con- 
vent and  the  vv^hole  order.  The  firft  founders 
had  formerly  fo  balanced  the  powers  of 
thefe  adminiilrators  that  it  was  impotiible 
for  the  whole  to  be  govenied  by  the  vv'ill  of 
one;  but  as  all  governments  are  fubjedt  to 
f^yglutions^  fome  (jiirgumiUnces  wluch  hap- 
pened 
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pened  a  few  years  fince,  have  changed  the 
nature  of  this.  The  following  is  a  ihort 
hiftory  of  the  tranfadtion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  in  coniequence 
cf  foroe  irregularities  incident  to  all  great 
adminiftrations,  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Land  incurred  a  debt  of  fix  hundred  pur&s, 
or  thirty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  This  was  daily  encreafing,  the  ex- 
penditure continuing  to  exceed  the  receipts. 
Jt  would  have  been  an  eafy  nutter  to  liquidate 
this  at  one  ftrokc,  as  the  treafury  of  the  holy 
fepulchre  pofiefles,  io  diamonds,  and  all  forts 
of  precious  ilones,  in  chalices,  crucifixes, 
golden  ciboires,  (boxes  containing  the  Iloil,) 
and  other  prefents  of  Chriftian  princes,  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  livres  (above 
'  forty  thoufand  pounds)  but  befides  the  averfion 
which  the  minifters  of  temples  have,  at  all  times, 
to  alienate  facred  things,  it  might  be  good 
policy  in  the  prefent  cafe,  not  to  {hew  the  Turks, 
nor  even  the  Chriftians,too  great  refources.  The 
fituation  was  embarrafiing;  and  it  became 
ftill  more  fo  from  the  xnurmurs  of  the  Spanifh 
agent,  who  loudly  complained  of  being  alone 
obliged  to  fuftain  the  burthen  of  the  debt, 
for,  in  fact,  he  it  was  vvlio  fUrnifl^ed  the 

moil 
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itloDl  confiderable  funds.    Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  J*  Ribadeira,«who  occupied  this 
poft,  died,  and  chance  beftowed  the  fuccef- 
iiGii  on  a  man,  who  ftill  more  impatient  thaa 
himfelf,  determined  at  every  hazard  to  apply 
a  remedy  1  and  he  fet  about  the  execution  of 
bis  projefl  with  the  more  zeal,  as  he  pro- 
miied  himfelf  private  advantages  in  the  me-* 
ditated  reform.    He  therefore  prepared  hi$ 
plan  I  and  addrefling  himfelf  direftly  to  tho 
king  of  Spain,  by  means  of  his  confeflor^  re-t 
prefented  to  him : 

That  the  zeal  of  the  Chriftian  princoi 
^*  having  greatly  cooled  of  late  years^  their 
ancient  largellcs  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Land  were  confiderably  diminiftied ;  that  his 
moft  Fi^ithful  Majefty  had  retrenched  more 
than  one  half  of  the  forty  thoufand  doU 
lars  he  was  accuftomed  to  beftow;  that 
his  moA;  Chnitian  Majefly,  thinking  the 
proted:ion  he  granted  fufhcient,  fcarce-r 
ly  paid  the  three  thoufand  Hvres  he  had 
promifed;  that  Italy  and  Germany  daily 
became  lefs  liberal,  and  that  his  Catholic. 
Majefty  was  the  only  fovereign  who  con- 
continued  the  benefadions  of  his  prcdeceft 
1*  £pKS*'!  lie  alfo.  ftated*  ou  the  other  hand» 
\       •  that, 
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that,  "  tlie  expences  of  the  eftablifhmcnt 
not  having  fufiered  a  proportbnable  di-. 
minution^  a  deficiency  had  been  incurred^ 
which  rendered  it  liccciTary  to  have  re- 

*^  courfe  to  an  annual  loan,  that  by  this 
means  a  confiderable  debt  wa6  contradted^ 
which  daily  encicaiing,  menaced  the  in- 

^  ftitution  with  final  ruin  i  that  among  the 

<^  caufes  of  this  debt,  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
monks  who  came  to  vifit  the  holy  places 

«  tnuil:  be  particularly  taken  into  account, 

^«  that  it  was  neceflary  to  defray  the  expences 

^  of  their  journey,  their  paflage  by  fea,  their 
tribute,  and  board  by  the  convent  for  two 
or  three  years,  &c.  That  it  fo  happened, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  monks  came 
from  thofe  very  ftates  which  had  with-- 
drawn  their  bounties  s  that  is,  from  Por* 

^*  tugal,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  tliat  it  leemed 
unreafonable  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  pay 

^<  for  thofe  who  were  not  his  fubjeds,  and 
that  it  was  a  ftill  greater  abufe  to  fee  the  ad- 
anaillration  of  thefe  funds  entrufted  to  a 
chapter,  almoft  wholly  compofed  of 
foreigners.  The  petitioner,  infifting  oa 
this  laft  article,  prayed  his  Catholic  ma- 

^  Jefty  to  interpofe  in  th^  formation  ^f  the' 

I'  abufes. 
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abufes,  and  to  eftablifli  new  and  more  equi- 
tabic  regulations^  th«  plan  of  which  he 
fubmittcd,  &c*" 

Thefe  reprefen  rations  produced  the  deiired 
effed:.  The  king  of  Spain  lirft  declared  him- 
fdf  Efpecial  ProteSlor  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  Levant ;  and  then  named  the  peti^ 
tioner,  J.  Juan  Ribeiray  his  Royal  Agtiu-,  he 
gave  him,  in  quality  of  this  office,  a  feal^with  the 
arms  of  Spain,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  fole 
management  of  his  gifts,  without  being  ac- 
countable to  any  other  than  himfelf.  From 
diat  moment,  J,  Juan  Ribeira,  become  a 
plenipotentiary,  fignxfied  to  the  Conliftory 
that  henceforward  he  ihould  have  a  private 
treafury,  diilindt  from  the  common  ll€>ck|* 
that  the  latter  ihould  continue,  as  heretofore, 
charged  with  the  general  expences,  and  that, 
in  confequence,  all  the  contributions  of  the 
different  nations  fliould  be  paid  in  there  j  but 
as  that  of  Spain  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
others,  he  jQiould  apply  no  more  than  what 
was  adequate  to  their  refpedlive  contingents, 
.  retaining  the  furplus  for  his  private  treafury ; 
that  the  pilgrimages,  henceforth,  Ihould  be  at 
the  expence  of  the  nations  froai  whence  they 
came,  except  the  fubjedts  of  France,  thc^care 
•  of 
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of  \\  liom  he  took  upon  himfelf.  By  tliiJ 
legulation,  the  Pilgrimages,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  general  expences  being  limited^ 
the  dilburfcmcnls  arc  more  proportionable  to 
the  receipts,  and  tliey  have  begun  to  pay  oflT 
the  debt  >  but  the  monks  do  not  view  with 
{L favourable  eye  the  agent  thus  become  in- 
dependent I  nor  can  they  pardon  him  for  con^ 
centring  in  himfelf  almoit  as  much  wealth  as 
is  pofiefled  by  the  whole  order:  for,  in  eight 
years,  he  has  received  four  conduits,  or  toniru 
biuions  from  Spain,  eilimated  at  eight  hundred 
thoufand  dollars.  The  money  in  which  thefc 
contributions  are  paid,  coniiiling  in  Spaniih 
dollars,  is  ufually  put  on  board  a  French  ihip 
which  conveys  it  to  Cyprus,  under  the  care 
of  two  monks.  From  Cyprus,  part  of  thcfe 
dollars  are  fent  to  Conftantinople,  where  they 
are  fold  to  advantage,  and  converted  into 
Turkiih  coin.  The  other  part  goes  diredlly 
by  the  way  of  Yafi  to  Jerufalem,  where  the 
inhabitants  expedl  it  with  as  much  anxiety 
as  the  Spaniards  look  for  the.galleons«  The 
agent  pays  a  certain  fum  into  the  general 
treafury,  and  the  remainder  is  at  his  difpofal. 
The  ufes  he  makes  of  it,  confift,  firft,  in  a 
peniion  of  three  thouiand  livres  to  the  French 
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Vicar  and  his  Difcreet^  who,  by  this  means^ 
procure  him  a  majority  of  iMrages.  Second* 
ly,  in  prefents  to  the  governor,  the  Mufti, 
the  Kadi,  the  Nakib,  and  other  great  officers, 
whofe  credit  may  be  of  ufe  to  him.  lie  has 
likcwife  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  triffing  expence  $  for 
he  has  his  private  interpreters,  like  a  conful^ 
his  t^blc  and  his  Janifaries  >  he  alojie,  of  all 
the  Franks,  mounts  on  horfeback  in  Jerufa«- 
lem,  and  is  attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry  1 
in  a  word,  he  is,  next  to  the  MoUaliam,  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  country,  and  treats  with 
the  powers  of  it,  upon  a  footing  of  equality*  * 
We  may  fuppofe,  however,  that  fo  mucli  le- 
fpedt  is  not  for  nothing.  A  iingle.  vifit  ta 
Djezzar  for  the  church  of  Nazareth,  coft 
thirty  thoufand  Pataques,  (above  fix  tl:oufand 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds) .  The  Ma-> 
hometans  of  Jerufalem  who  widi  to  profit  by 
his  riches  feek  his  friendfhip,  Tlie  Chriftians 
who  folicit  alms  from  him,  dread  even  his  in- 
difierence.  Happy  the  family  he  felei^  for  his 
favourites,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  difpleafe  him;  for  his  hatred 
can  difplay  itielf  either  by  open  or  indired: 
means :  a  hint  to  tlie  JVali  ciilures  the  bafli- 

nado. 
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naJo,  without  the  victim  knowing  whence  it 
proceeds.    So  much  power  wade  him  dif- 
dain  the  cullomary  protediion  of  the  ambaf« 
fkdoL  of  Francci  and  nothing  but  fuch  an 
affeir  as  he  had  lately  With  the  Pdclia  of 
Damafcus,  could  have  reminded  hith  that 
this  proteaion  is  more  efficacious  than  twenty 
thoufand  fcquins.    His  agents,  proud  of  his 
protection,  abuie  their  authority,  like  ail  fub* 
alterns.    The  Spiniih  monks  of  Yafa  and 
Ramla,  treat  the  ChriAians  who  depend  on 
them  with  a  rigour  which  is  very  far  from 
evangcKcal ;  they  excomniuiiicate  them  in  the 
open  church,  abufing  them  by  name;  they 
threaten  the  women  who  have  been  indif- 
creet  in  talking  of  them ;  and  obUge  them  to 
do  public  penitence,  with  a  taper  in  their 
hands  i  they  deliver  over  the  intradlable  to 
the  Turks,  and  refufe  every  fuccour  to  their 
families:  in  (hqrt,  they  offend  againfl  the 
cuftoms  of  the  country,  and  all  decorum, 
by  vifitino  the  wives  of  the  Chriftians,  who 
Ihould  only  be  fecn  by  their  very  near  rela- 
tions, and  by  remaining  with  them,  without 
witneffes,  in  their  apartments,  under  pretence 
of  confeifing  them.     The  Turks  are  i^ot 
,  able  to  conceive  fo  much  liberty  without 

an 
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an  abufe  of  iu  The  Chhftians,  .trho  are  of 
the  fame  opinion,  murmur  at  it^  but  do  no 
tnore*  Experiencie  hds  taught  them  that 
the  indignation  of  the  &R.  PP»  (reverend 

fathers)  is  attended  with  dreadful  confe* 
ijuences*  It  is  trhifpcred,  that,  fix  or  feven 
years  ago,  they  procured  an  order  from  the 
Captain  Pacha,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Yafa  who  had  given  them  fome  offence. 
iPortunately  the  Ag^  took  upon  himfelf  to  fuf- 
pend  the  execution,  and  to  undeceive  the  Admi- 
ral ;  but  their  animolityhas  never  ceafed  to  pcr- 
iecute  this  man,  b^  every  kind  of  chicanery* 
Not  long  ago,  they  folicited  the  EngUih  am- 
baffador^  under  whofe  protection  he  has  placed 
Jbimfelf,  to  furrender  him  to  a  puni/hment^ 
which  in  fait  was  only  an  unjuft  revenge. 

Let  us  now  quit  thefe  details,  which,  how- 
ever,  very  properly  defcribe  the  prefcnt  (itua- 
tion  of  this  country.  When  we  leave  Jerufalem, 
wc  only  liiid  three  places  ia  this  part  of  tlie 
pachalic  which  merit  attention. 

The  firil  is  Raba^  the  ancient  Jericho, 
fitaated  ilx  leagues  to  the  north-ead  of  Jeru- 
falem, in  a  plain  fix  or  ieven  leagues  long, 
by  three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of 
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barren  mountaina,  that  render  it  cactremely 
hot.  Here  formerly  was  cultivated  the  balm 
of  Mecca*  From  dit  d«ftription  of  the 
Hadjes^  this  is  a  ihruby  &milar  to  the 
pomegranate-tree^  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
rue:  it  bears  a  pulpy  nut»  in  which  im 
contained  a  kernel  that  yields  the  reiinous 
juice  which  we  call  or  Z'^^w.  Atprefent 
ihere  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha^ 
but  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called 
Zakkoun^  which  produces  a  fweet  oil,  alfb 
cdebrated  for  healing  wounds*  This  Zak- 
Jcoun  refembles  a  plum-tree^  it  has  thorna 
four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like  thoie  of 
the  olivC'-tree»  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
jpiickfy  at  the  endi  its  fruits  is  a  kind  of 
acorn,  without  a  calix,  under  the  rind  of 
which  is  a  pulp,  and  then  a  nut,  the  kernel 
of  whijch  yields  an  oil  that  the  Arabs  fell  very 
dear:  this  is  the  fole  commerce  of  Raha, 
which  is  no  more  dian  a  ruinous  village* 

The  iecond  place  de&rving  notice,  is  Bait^ 
eUlahm,  or  Bethlehem,  fo  celebrated  in  the 
hiftory  of  Chriftiani^*  This  village,  fituated 
two  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Jerufalem,  is  ieated 
on  an  eminence,  in  a  ^ountry  full  of  hills  and 
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H^alUef,  and  might  be  rendered  agree-* 
able.  The  foil  is  the  beft  in  all  thefe  dif^ 
tri<fh ;  ff uits»  vines,  olives,  and  feiamum  fuc-^ 
teed  here  extremely  well  ^  but^  as  the  cafe 
every  where  die^  ciiltivadon  is  wanting. 
They  reckon  about  fix  hundred  men  in  this 
village  capable  of  bearing  arms  upon  occa- 
fion,  and  this  ofsen  occurs^  ibmetimes  to  re« 
fift  the  Pachst  fometim^s  to  make  war  with 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  fometilnes  in  con- 
fequence  of  inteitine  difleAtionSi  Of  theft 
£x  hundred  men>  about  ond  hundred  ai« 
Latin  Chriflians^  who  have  a  Vicar  depcn* 
dent  on  the  great  convent  of  Jerofalemj. 
Formerly  their  whole  tnufe  confided  in  th« 
manufacture  of  beads;  but  the  reverend 
fathers  not  being  able  to  find  a  fUe  for  all 
they  could  fumiih,  they  have  fefiimed  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands*  Thqr  make  a  white- 
win^which  juftifies  the  fbnner  cdi^riQr  of  the 
wines  of  Judea,  but  it  has  the  bad  property 
of  being  very  hea^.  The  neceffity  of  uniting 
for  their  common  defence  prevails  over  their 
religious  differences,  and  makes  the  Chriftians 
Tive  here  m  tellerible  harmony  with  ^  Ma- 
lometaiis,  their  fellow  citizens.  Both  areof  the 
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party  Tamant\  whicht  wilh  its  oppofite  called 
Kai/i,  divides  all  Paieftine  into  twp  fadionSc^ 
perpetually  at  ^  varianee.  The  courage  of 
theic  peafantSjt  which  has  been  frequently 
trkd^  has  n4ered  theox  f^trmidabk  through 
all  that  country* 

The  third  and  laft  place  of  note  h  Jffairoun^ 
Qt  Hebron»,  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Beth« 
le^eoi  I  th^  Arabs  Imve  no  other  name  for 
this  village  than  EUiatii{i)p  the  we//  heloved^ 
which  is  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Abra- 
ham, whofc  Sepulchral  grotto  they  ftill  fhew» 
tiabroun  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence^ 
on  which  are  fi>me  wretched  ruins^  the  mif-  ' 
fliapen  remains  of  an  ancient  caftlc.  The 
adjacent  couptry  is  a  fort  of  oblong  hollow^ 
$iYe  or  fix  leagues  in  lengtli,  aiid  not  dif- 
agreeably  varied  by  rocky  hillocks,  groves  of 

m 

iir-trees»,  ilunted  oaks^  and  a  few  plantations^ ' 
of  vines  and  olive-trees.  Thefe  vineyards 
are  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to  make  wine; 
Oie  inhabitants  being  fu<h  zealous  Maho« 
metans  as  not  to  permit  any  Chriilians  to 
live  among  tliem :  they  ai  c  only  of  ufe  to 

(/  }  Tke  iT  is  here  ufed  for  the  Spanilh  Iota. 
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procure  dried  rai£as  which  are  b^ly  prepared^ 
though  llic  grapes  are  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  peaiants  cultivate  cotton^  likewife,  which 
is  fpuA  by  their  wives^  aad  lold  at  Jeruialem 
and  Gaza.  They  have  alio  fume  foap  ma- 
Dufadxiries^.  the  Kali  for  which  is  £pld 
them  by  die  Bedouins^  aiid  a  very  ancient 
•  ^lafs-houfe,  die  only  one  in  Syria.  They 
make  there  a  great  qtiantity  of  coloured 
rings,  bracelets  for  the  wriils  and  legs»  and 
£or  the  arms  above  the  elbows  (^),  beildcs  a 
variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  are  Cent  evea 
to  Coniiiantinople.  in  confequence  of  theie 
manufaclures,  Habroua  is  the  moll  power- 
iul  village  in  all  this  quarter,  and  is  able  to 
arm  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  who  adhere 
to  the  faction  Kaifi,  and  are  the  perpetual  ene- 
mies of  the  people  of  Bethlehetiu  This  difcord» 
wiiich  has  prevailed  throughout  the  couutry^ 

(f)  Thefe  rings  are  ofen  mwc  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  they  sure  paiTed  on  the  arms  of  children,  and  it 
often  happens,  as  I  have  frequently  teen,  that  the  arm 
growing  bigger  than  the  ring,  a  ridge  ot'  flelh  is  torincd 
above  and  below,  (b  ^hat  the  ring,  is  buried  in  a  deep 
hollow  and  cannot  be  got  oiF,  and  this  is  confidered 
M  a  beauty. 
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from  the  earlieii  times  of  the  Arabs  cauies  a 
perpetual  civil  war.    The  peafants  arc  in-, 
ceflantly  naking  inroads  on  each  other's 
hMs,  deftroying  their  corn^  dourrat  feia^ 
mum,  and  olive-trees,  j^nd  carrying  off  their 
Aeep,  goatt»  and  camds.  The  Tttriu»  who 
are  every  wliere  negligent  in  ripprciiing  fimi-i 
lar  difcordcrs,  are  the  lefs  alteh'uve  to  them 
hoit,  £nce  their  attdxnrity  is  vtry  preearioas; 
the  BedouipSf  whofe  camps  occupy  the  kvel 
country,  aro  continually  at  open  hoitilitie^ 
with  diem,  of  which  the  peaiants  avail  them^^ 
felves  to  reiiii  their  authority,  or  do  mifchief 
to  each  other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice 
of  their  ignorance,  or  the  intmft  of  die 
moment.    Hence  arifes  an  anarchy,  which  is 
itiU  more  dreadful  than  the  defpotifm  which 
pmrails  eliewhere,  while  the  mutual  devaf- 
taiipns  of  the  contending  parties  reader  the 
Appearance  of  this  part  of  Syria  more 
wretched  thap  that  of  any  pther. 

.Proceeding  froi^  Hebron  towar4?  the  weft, 
we  arrive,  after  five  hours  journey,  at  Ibmc 
eminences^  whicht  on  this  fide,  form  the  l^ii 
branch  of  the  mountains  of  J-udea.  There 
Hm  traveller^  wearj^ed  with  the  rugged  coun^ 
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try  he  has  quitted,  views  with  pleafure  the 
vaft  plain  which  extends  beaeath  his  feet, 
to  the  fea  that  lies  before  him.  This  is  the 
plain  which,  under  the  name  of  Fakjtm^  or 
P^lcftinc,  terminates,  on  this  fide,  the  country 
S3rria,  and  forms  die  laft  divifion  con* 
ccsriun|;  wbidi  it  ^miains  for  me  to  fpeak. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  Fakjlme, 

Palestine,  in  its  prefcnt  ftate,  compre- 
hends the  whole  country  lacludcd  between 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  vvcfl,  the  chain  of 
mountains  to  the  eaft,  and  two  lines,  one 
drawn  to  the  fouth,  by  Kan  Youaes,  and  the  * 
ether  to  the  north,  between  Kaifaria  and  theri* 
vulet  of  Yafa.  This  whole  tradt  is  almoft  en-, 
tircly  a  level  plain,  without  either  river  or  ri- 
vulet in  fumnier,  but  watered  by  fcveral  tor- 
rents in  winter.  Notwithftanding  this  dryncfs 
the  foil  is  good,  and  m^y  even  be  termed  fertile^ 
for  when  the  winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every 
thing  fprings  up  in  abundance?  and  the  earth, 
which  is  biack  and  fat,  retains  moifture 
fufficient  for  the  growth  of  p^riin  and  vege- 
tables during  the  fummer.   More  dourra  fcfa- 
mum,  water-melons,  and  beans,  are  fown 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
They  alfo  raife  cotton,  barley,  and  wheat | 
but  though  the  latter  be  moit  eileemed,  it  is 
lefs  (:ultivatcd,  for  fear  of  too  n;ach  iiiviting 
the  ftvarice  of  the  Torkiih  Governors,  and  the 
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rapacity     the  Arabs*    This  country  is  in- 

deed  iiaorc  freq^ueatly  plundered  than  any 
othff  w  ;Syri%i  for  being  very  proper  foe 
cavalry,  and  ad^^i^t  tq  the  Qefert,  it  lies  opea 
to  the  Arabs,  who  are  far  from  fatisfied  vyith 
l^e  mountains;:  they  have  long  difputcd  it 
wirth  cvef^j  fiS^et  eflablillied  in  it^  and  have 
1  uccccu^a  ib,  far  as  to  obtain  the  conceffion^ 
^  pf  certain  places,  on  p-y^ng  a  tribute, 
from,  whence  tjjey  infeft  the  jroads,  fo  as  to 
render  it  unjfafc  to  tiavcl  uom  Gaza  to  Acre, 
They  might  even  have  obtained  the  entire 
pofleflion  Qi  it^  ha4  they  known  how  to  avail 
themlelves  of  their  ftrengih^  but,  divided 
among  thentifelves  by  jarring  interefts,  and  fa- 
mily quarrels,  thi^y  t^ral^iQfe  weapons  on  each 
other  which  they  ftiould  employ  againft  the 
common  en^fxy,  and  are  at  once  enfeebled  by 
tiieir  dif regard  .of  all  good  order  and  gove^  ni* 
mcnt,  and  impgveriihed  by  their  fpirit  of  ra-. 
pacity. 

Paleftine,  as  1  have  faid,  is  a  diftrid  in- 
dependent of  eyery  Pacbalic  SjincaaiL.  It 
has  Governors  of  its  own>  who  refide  at  Gaza 
under  the  title  of  Pachas  ^  but  it  is  ufually, 
as  at  prefent,  divided  into  three  appanages, 
or  Mdkana^  viz.  Yafa,  Loudd,  and  Gaza. 

The 
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The  former  belongs  to  the  Walda^  or  Sultana 
Mother.  The  Captain  Pacha  has  received 
the  two  others  as  a  recompence  for  his  fer* 
vices,  and  a  reward  for  the  hud  of  Daher.  He 

ferms  them  to  an  Aga,  who  refidcs  at  Ramla, 
and  pays  him  two  hundred  and  fifteen  purfes 
for  themt  viz*  one  hundred  and  eighty  for 
Gaza  and  Ramla,  and  thirty-five  fur  Loudd, 

Yafa  is  held  by  another  Aga,  who  pays  one 
hundred  and  twenty  purfes  to  the  Sultana, 
For  this  he  receives  the  whole  miri  and  poll-- 
tax of  the  town,  and  fbme  adjacent  villages  $ 
but  the  chief  part  of  his  revenue  arifes  from 
the  cuftom-houfe,  as  he  receives  all  the  du- 
ties  on  imports  and  exports.  Theie  am  pret^ 
ty  confiderable,  hnce  Yafa  is  the  port  at  which, 
the  rice  fent  frona  Daiiiletta  to  Jerufalem,  the 
merchandife  for  a  ImaU  French  factory  at 
Ramla,  and  the  commodities  from  the  vari- 
ous ports  on  the  eoaft  of  Syria  are  landed.. 
Here  alfo  the  pilgrims  from  the  Mores  and 
Conftantinople  arrive;  and  here  the  ipun  cot- 
tons of  Paleftine,  and  other  articles  of  trade, 
conveyed,  by  fea,  along  the  coaft,  are  fhipped. 
The  forces  this  Aga  maintains,  are  only  thirty 
inufketeer3,  horfc  and  foot,  who  fcgrccly  fuffice 

as 
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« 

M  ft  guard  to  tm>  wietchod  gates,  and  to  keep 

off  the  Arabs.  ^  • 

As  a  iea-port>  or  place  of  ftrength,  Yafa  is 
aot  to  be  mentiofied ;  but  it  is  capable  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  moil  important  on  tiie  coail» 
m  account  of  two  Iprings  of  frefli  water  which 
Me  within  its  walls*  on  the  (ea  fhore.  Theie 
fprings  enabled  it  to  make  the  obliinate  re-* 
fiftanco  it  did  in  the  late  wars.  The  port* 
which  is  fotmed  by  a  pier*  and  at  preient 
choaked  up*  might  be  cleared  out*  and  made 
to  contain  twenty  veflUs  of  three  hundred 
tons  burthen  each.  At  preient  ihips  are  obli- 
ged to  cail  anchor  out  at  fea*  at  near  a  league's 
diftance  from  the  ihore  ;  where  the)r  are  by 
no  means  iafe*  the  bottom  being  a  bank  of 
rock  aiid  coral,  which  extends  as  far  as  Gaza. 
<  Before  the  two  late  fieges*  this  was  one  of 
the  moft  agreeable  towns  on  the  coaft.  Its 
environs  were  one  continued  forell  of  orange 
and  lemcm  trees*  citrons  and  palms*  which 
here  £rft  begin  to  bear  good  fruit  ( d).  The 
country  beyond  abounded  in  oli\c-trcci,  as 

{i)  We  meet  widi  fome  after  having  p^fled  Acre,  but 

their  frqit  ri^ns  wi^  di&cultjr* 

large 
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Urge  as  walaut  tr€e$  i  but  the  Mamlouk* 

having  cut  tliem  all  down  for  the  pleafuit^ 
ithey  take  in  deftroying,  or  to  make  fires» 
Yaia  has  I0&,  its  gf eatdi;  convaaij^e.  aiid  of 
Qamcnt  fortunately  it  was  impoffibk  to  de-^ 
ptive  it.  of  the  rivulets  that  .,wtter  its  gar^ 
and  nouriih  th^  ypuag  (wckisrsy  wluch 
h^ive  already  beg^ua  to  ihoot.  , 
.  Tkrw  feagues  «0  the  eaft  of .  Yatfii  ii  the 
lage  of  IdOuddp^  the  ancieot  jLy^a^^t,  aod  X)i^ 
foils.  A  place  lately  ravaged  by  fiie  and 
fword  would  have  precifdy  the  appearance 
of  this  village.  Jb  rom  thei  huts  of  the  inha«* 
bitaots  to  the  Serai^  or  palace  of  the  Aga,  is 
one  vaft  heap  of  rubbiih  and  ruins.  A 
'  weeidy  markett  hawever^  is  held  at  Loudd,  to 
which  the  peaiants  of  ihc  environs  bring  their 
ipua  cotton  for  £de«  The  poor  Chciftians 
who  dwell  here,  Ihew,  with  great  vena'ation» 
the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St,  Peter,  and 
make  ftrangers  iit  down  on  a  column»  which* 
as  they  iay,  that  Saint  once  refled  on*  They 
point  out  the  place  where  he  preached,  where 
he  prayed,  &c.  The  whole  country  is  full 
of  fuch  traditions.  It  is  impoffible  to  ilir 
a  ftep  without  being  fhewn  the  traces  of  fome 

apoiUe^  iome  martyr,  or  fome  virgin;  but 

what 
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'  what  jcredk  can  be  due  to  thefe  traditioas» 
wh^n  expaieiipe  proves  that  the  hiftory  of 
Ali .  Bey  and  Dahcr  is  already  difputed  and 
uncertain  ?  • 

,  One  third  of  a.  league  to  the  fouthward  of 
Loudd,  along  a  road  lined  with  nopals^  Hands 
ltainla>  the  ancient  Arimathea,  This  town 
is  ahnoft  in  as  ruinous  a  Aate  as  Loudd  itielf* 
We  meet  with  nothing  but  rubbifh  within  its  • 
boundaries ;  the  Aga  of  Gaza  refides  here  in 
a  Serai^  the  floors  and  walls  of  which  are 
tumbling  down.  Why,'*  faid  I,  one  day,  to 
one  of  his  Sub-Agas,     does  he  not-  at  leaft 

repair  his  own  apartnaent  ?'*    Yes,"  re- 
replied  he,  "  but  if  another  fhouldnext  year 

obtain  his  place,  who  would  repay  him 

the  expence?'* 

He  maintains  about  one  hundred  horfemen, 
and  as  many  Barbary  fbldiers,  who  m 
lodged  in  an  old  Chrillian  church,  the  nave 
of  which  is  ufed  as  a  ftable,  and  in  an  ancient 
kan»  which  is  difputed  with  them  by  the 
fcorpions.  The  adjacent  country  is  planted 
with  lofty  oUve  trees,  diipofed  in  quincunces. 
The  greateft  part  of  them  are  as  large  as  the 
walnut  trees  of  France ;  but  they  are  daily  pe- 
riihing  through  age,  the  'ravages  of  con- 
tending . 
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tending  fadions,  and  even  from  tecsU  mii^ 
chief;  for,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a  pea-^ 
£uit  would  revenger  bimielf  of  liig  eoemy^  be 
comes  by  nighty  and  iawa  or  cuts  Iu8  tiees 

clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the  wound,  which 
he  takes  care  to  coimt  drMintng  off  the  &p 
like  an  iiTue,  the  olive  tree  languiihes  and 
dies.  Amidft  thefe  plantations,  we  meet,  at 
every  &cpp  with  dry  welltt  ciftems  ftUen  ia# 
and  vaft  vaulted  refervoirs,  which  prove  that» 
in  ancient  times,  Chis^  to^^n  muft  have  been 
upwards  of  a  league  and  a  half  in  circuin<» 
ffcrence.  At  preient  it  fcarcely  contains  two 
hundred  families.  The  little  land  which  is  • 
cultivated,  by  a  fewof  them,  is  the  property  of 
the  Mufti,  and  two  or  three  perfons  related  to 
him.  The  reft  content  themfelves  with  fpin- 
ning  cotton,  which  is  chiefly  purchafed  by 
two  French  houfes  eftabliihed  there.  They 
are  the  iafl  in  this  part  of  Syria,  there  being 
none  either  at  Jerufalem  or  Yafa.  At  Ramla 
there  is  alfo  a  foap  manufactory,  which  is  al« 
muil  all  fent  into  Egypt.  I  muft  not  forget 
to  mention  that  the  Aga  built  here,  in  1784, 
tiie  only  windmill  I  have  feen  in  Syria  or 
Egypt,  though  they  are  faid  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally invented  in  thefe  countries.    It  was 

completed 
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ccmpteted  after  the  plan^  and  under  the  diW 
rc<ftion  of  a  Venetian  carpenter. 

The  only  remarkable  antiquity  at  Ramla 
is  the  minaret  of  a  ruined  aiofque  on  theioad 
to  Yafa.   By  an  Arabic  infcription  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  Saif-el-din^  Sultan  of 
Egypt.   From  the  fummit,  which  k  very 
lofty,  the  eye  follows  the  whole  chain  of 
mountains^  which  begins  at  Nablou8»  and 
ikirting  the  plain,  loies  itfelf  toward  the 
fouth.   In  this  plain,  between  Ramla  and 
GzMp  we  meet  with  a  number  of  villages^ 
badly  built,  of  dried  mud,  and  which,  like 
their  inhabitants,  exhibit  every  mark  of  po- 
verty and  wretchednefs.   The  houfes,  on 
a  nearer  view,  are  only  fq  many  huts,  fomc-» 
times  detached,  and  fometimes  ranged  in  die 
form  of  cells  around  a  court-yard,  inclolcd 
by  a  mud  wall*    The  women  have  there,  as 
clfewhere,  feparatc  apartments.    In  winter, 
they  and  their  cattle  may  be  laid  to  live  toge-> 
ther,  the  part  of  the  dwelling  allotted  to 
therofelves  being  only  raifed  two  feet  above 
that  in  which  they  lodge  their  beails.  The 
peafants  are  by  this  means  kept  warm,  with- 
out burning  wood ;  and  ceconomy  indifpenli- 
ble  in  a  country  abfolutely  dellitute  of  fuel« 

As 
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As  for  the  fire  necefiary  for  culi^iafy  pur* 
poies»  they  make  it  of  dung  kneaded  into 
cakes,  which  they  dry  in  the  fun,  expoiing 
them  to  its  rays  on  the  walls  of  their  huts. 
In  fummer  their  lodging  is  more  airy,  but 
all  their  furniture  confiil  in  a  iingle  mat, 
and  a  pitcher  for  drinking.  The  environs  of 
thefe  villages  are  fown  sit,  the  proper  ieafon, 
with  grain,  and  water  melons ;  all  the  reii  is 
a  defert,  and^  abandoned  to  the  Bedouia 
Arabs,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  it.  At  everyr 
ftep  we  meet  with  ruins  of  towers,  dun<^ 
geons,  and  caflles  with  foffes,  and  feme-- 
times  a  garrifon,  confifting  of  the  lieutenant 
of  an  Aga,  and  two  or  three  Barbary  foU 
diers,  with  nothing%buta  fliirt  and  a  mullvct; 
but  more  frequently  they  are  inhabited  by 
jackals,  owls  and  fcorpions. 

Among  the  inhabited  places  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  vHlage  of  Mefmia,  four  leagues 
from  Ramla,  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  which 
furnilhes  a  great  deal  of  fpun  cotton.  At  the 
diftance  of  a  ihort  league  to  the  eaft,  is  a  de- 
tached eminence,  called  for  that  reafon  £A  ' 
TelL  It  is  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Wa- 
hidia,  one  of  the  Shaiks  of  which,  named 
Bakir,  was  aifaflinated  three  years  ago  by  the 
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Aga  of  Gaz,  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
he  had  invitcsd  him.    On  this  hill'  are  found 
many  remains  of  habitations  and  caverns^ 
fuch  as  are  to  be  met  ivith  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  middle  ages.    This  muft  have 
been  at  all  times  a  favourite  fituation^  from 
its  fteepnefs.  and  the  fpring  which  is  at  the 
bottom.     The  channel  through  which  it 
flows«  is  the  fame  that  lofes  itfelf  near  Aika- 
lon  (Afcalon.)  To  the  eaft,  the  foil  is  rocky, 
but  covered  with  fcattered  firs,  olives,  and 
other  trees.    Bait-djibrimt  the  Betha-Ga* 
bris  of  Antiquity  is  an  inhabited  village  not 
quite  three  quarters  of  a  league  to  the  fouth* 
ward.   Seven  hours  journey  from  thence,  to- 
ward the  fouth-weft  is  another  villag©  of  the 
Bedouins,  called  the  Hefi,  which  has  in  its 
neighboiuhood  an  artificial  fquare  hilU  above 
feventy  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide, 
and  two  hundred  long.   The  whole  afcent  to 
it  has  been  paved,  and  on  its  fummit  we  ilill 
find  the  remains  of  a  very  ftrong  citadel. 

As  we  approach  the  fea,  three  leagues  from 
Ramla,  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  is  Yabna,  the 
ancient  Jamnia.  This  village  has  nothing  re- 
markable, but  afadlklous  eminence  like  that  of 
Hefi,  anda  rivulet,  the  only  one  in  thefe  diftri&s 
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which  does  not  dry  up  in  rummer*  Its  whole 
courfe  is  not  more  thaa  a  league  and  a  half. 

Before  it  reaches  the  fea^  it  fonhs  a  morafs  called 
Roubin,  where  the  country  people  had  begun 
,  a  plantation  of  fugar  canes,  which  made  the 
moft  proinifing  appearance ;  but,  after  the  fe- 
cond  crop,  the  Aga  demanded  a  contribution, 
which  bompelled  them  to  dcfert  it. 

Leaving  Yabna,  we  meet  fucceffively  with 
various  ruins,  the  moft  coniiderable  of  which 
are  at  Ezdoud,.  the  ancient  Azotus,  famous 
at  prefent  for  its  fcorpions.  This  town,  fo 
powerful  under  the  Philiftines,  affords  no 
proofs  of  its  ancient  importance.  Three 
leagues  from  Ezdoud  is  the  village  of  El- 
Majdal,  where  they  fpin  the  fineft  cottons  in 
PaleAine,  which,  however,  are  very  coarxe. 
Oil  the  right  is  Azkalan,  whofc  Jcfcrted 
ruins  are  every  day  removing  farther  from 
,  the  fca,  by  which  it  formerly  was  wailied. 
This  whole  coaft  is  daily  accumulating  fands, 
infomuch,  that  many  places  which  it  is 
known  anciently  werefea  ports,  are  now  four 
or  five  hundred  paces  within  land  ;  of  this 
Gaza  is  an  example. 

Gaza,  calkd  by  the  Arabs  Razza,  with 
a  ftrong  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  r,  is 

,  compoied 
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compafcd  of  three  villages^  one  of  whicht 
under  the  naiue  of  the  Cajlle,  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  two  others,  on  an  inconiiderable 
eminence.  This  caiUe,  which  might  have 
been  iliong  fur  the  time  in  which  it  was 
built,  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbifh. 
The  Serai  of  the  Aga,  which  makes  a  part  of 
it,  is  ill  ab  ruiaous  a  ftate  as  that  of  IlaaiL ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  moft  extenfive 
proipedt.  From  its  walls,  we  view  at  uace 
the  fea,  from  which .  it  is  fcparateJ  by  a 
fandy  beach,  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide,  and 
the  country,  whofe  date  trces^  and  flat  and 
marked  afped",  as  far  as  the  eye  can  difcern,  re- 
minds us  of  £gypt ;  and,  in  fadt,  in  this  lati- 
tude, the  foil  and  climate  both  appear  to  be 
truly  Arabian.  The  heats,  the  drought,  the 
winds  and  the  dews,  are  the  fame  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  inhabitants  have 
the  complexion,  ftature,  manners,  and  ac- 
cent of  the  Egyptian^  rather  than  thofe  of 
the  Syrians. 

The  fituation  of  Gaza,  by  fitting  it  for  the 
medium  of  communication  between  thefe  two 
nations,  has  rendered  it  at  all  times  a  town  of 
fome  importance.  The  ruins  of  white  niar- 
ble  fometimes  found  there,  prove  it  was  for- 
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mcrly  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opulence  j  nor 
was  it  unworthy  of  this  preference.  The 
black  foil  of  the  furrounding  country  is  ex* 
ttemely  fertile,  and  the  gardens,  watered 
by  limpid  ftreams,  ftill  produce,  ^  without 
art,  pomegraratest  oranges,  exquiEte  dates, 
and  ranunculus  roots  in  great  requefl,  even 
at  Conftanlinople.   It  has,  however,  ihared 
in  the  general  deftrudion;  and,  notwithftand-* 
ing  hb  proud  title  of  the  capital  of  Paleftine, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  defeucelefs  village, 
peopled  by  at  moil  only  two  thouiand  inha- 
bitauti^.    The  manufafturc  of  cottons  is  their 
principal  fupport and,  as  th^  have  the  ex- 
clufive  fupply  of  the  pea^ts  and  fi^douins 
of  the  neighbourhood,  they  may  keep  going 
abcHit  five  hundred  looms.    There  are  like- 
wife  two  or  three  foap  manufadories.  The 
article  of  afhcs,  or  ka/is,  was  formerly  a  coji- 
fiderable  conunerce.    The  Bedouins,  who 
procured  thefe  aihes,  by  fimply  burning  the 
plants  of  the  defert,  fold  them  at  a  reafonable 
rate;  but  fince  the  Aga  has  monopolized  this 
commodity,  the  Arabs,  compelled  to  part 
with  it  at  his  price^  are  no  longer  anxious  to 
CoUedkit;  and  the  inhabitants,  conftrainedto 
purchafe  at  his  pleafure,  negled  making  foap. 

Thefe 
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Xheie  afhes,  however,  are  an  objedb  worthy  of 
attention^  from  the  quantity  of  alkali  they 
contain, 

A  branch  of  commerce  more*  advantageous 
to  the  people  of  Gaza,  is  furniihed  by  the  ca« 
ravans  which  pafs  and  repafs  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  provifions  they  are  obliged 
to  take  for  their  four  days  journey  in  the  de* 
fcrt  produce  a  conHderable  demand  for  their 
flour,  oils,  dates,  and  other  neceiTaries. 
Sometimes  they  conrefpond  with  Suez,  on 
the  arrival  or  departure  ^of  the  Dejedda  fleet, 
as  they  are  able  to  reach  that  place  in 
three  long  days  journey.  They  fit  out,  like- 
wife,  every  year,  a  great  caravan,  which  goes 
to  meet  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  and  conveys 
to  them  the  convoy  or  l>0erda  of  Paleftine, 
and  fupplies  of  various  k|nds,  with  diiferent 
.refre(hments.  They  meet  them  at  Maon, 
four  days  journey  to  the  imith<>fouth*eaft  of 
Gaza,  ^d  one  day's  journey  to  the  north  of 
Akaba,  on  the  road  to  Damaicus.  They  alfp 
purcha&  the  plunder  q£  the  Bedouins  i  an 
article  which  would  be  a  Peru  to  them,  were 
thefe  accidents  more  frequent*  It  is  impof* 
fiUe  to  ascertain  the  proiits  they  made  by  the 
plunder  of  the  great  caravan  ii)  iJS7*  '^^^ 
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thirds  of  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  camel 
loadsy  of  which  the  Hadj,  or  caravan  of  pil- 
grims»  was  compoied>  were  brought  to  Gaza* 
Tlic  i^iioiant  and  fannilicd  Bedouins,  who 
know  no  value  in  the  iincft  ilufli,  bat-  as 
they  ferve  to  cover  them,  fold  their  caihmiret 
lliawls,  callicoes,  mullins,  firfakcs,  Pcrliaa 
fluffs,  coffee  and  ^gums,  for  a  few  piafbes. 
We  may  judge  from  the  following  llory,  of 
the  ignorance  and  fimplicity  of  thefe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deferts.  A  Bedouin  of  Anaza 
having  found,  amongft  his  booty,  feveral 
bags  of  iiiie  pearls,  took  them  for  doura,  and 
had  them  boiled  to  eat  them  \  but  feeing  that 
they  did  not  foften,  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  them  away,'  when  an  inhabitant  #f 
*Gaza  gave  him  in  exchange  for  them  a  red 
bonnet  of  Faz,  A  fimilar  incident  happened 
in  1 77  9,  at  the  time  of  the  pillage  of  the  cara* 
van  which  M.  de  St,  Germain  accompanied  % 
•and  but  the  other  day,  in  1784,  the  caravan 
of  fiarbary,  confifting  of  upwards  of  three 
tfaouland  camels,  was  likewile  pillaged,  and  the 
quantity  of  coffee  difperfed  by  the  Bedouins 
.'throughout  Palefline^  was  fo  great,  as  to 
caufc  the  price  of  that  article  to  fall  fuddenly 
*tO  one  half  of  what  it  was  before  ^  aj:id  it 

would 
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would  have  fallen  ft  ill  more,  had  not  the 
Aga  prohibited  the  fale  of  it,  in  order  to  com** 
pel  the  Bedouins  to  deliver  it  all  into'  his 
hands.  A  nionopoly  of  this  Ibrt  in  the  af- 
fair of  1779,  produced  him  more  than  eighty 
thoufand  piaftres.  Adding  thefe  carualties 
to  his  other  extortions,  to  the  miri,  the  cuf-* 
tomSy  the  twelve  hundred  camel  loads,  which 
he  purloins  from  the  three  thoufand  he  Ihould 
fumifh  for  the  Mecca  convoy,  he  raifes,  one 
year  with  anotlxer,  a  revenue  of  full  double 
the  hundred  and  eighty  purfes  he  pays  for 
his  farm. 

Beyond  Gaza  there  are  only  deferts.  It 
xnuft  not,  however,  be  uatkrllood,  that  the 
country  becomes  fiiddenly  uninhabitable ;  we 
ilill  continue,  for  a  day  s  journey,  along  the 
fea  coaft,  to  meet  with  fome  cultivated  fpots 
and  villages.  Such  is  Kan-younes,  a  fort  of 
caiUe,  in  which  the  Mamlouks  keep  a  garri- 
fon  of  twelve  men.  Such  alfo  is  EI-Arifh, 
the  laft  place  where  water,  which  can  be  drank» 
is  to  be  found,  until  you' arrive  at  Sakhia  in 
Egypt.  £1-Ari(h  is  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  the  fea,  in  a  fandy  country^  as  is  all 
that  coaft.  Returning  to  the  defert,  by  the 
eaft,  we  meet  with  other  ftrips  of  cultivable 
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land,  as  far  as  the  road  to  Mecca.  Thcle  are 
'  little  vallics,  where  a  few  peafants  have  been 
tempted  to  fettle  by  the  waters^  which  col* 
le<:il  at  the  time  of  the  winter  rains,  and  by 
feme  wells.  They  cultivate  palm-trees 
and  doura,  under  the  prolediion,  or  rather 
cxpofed  to  the  rapii^,  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe 
,  peafants,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  maakind, 
are  half  ^Lvagcs,  and  more  ignorant  and 
wretched  than  the  Bedouins  themfelves.  In* 
capable  of  leaving  the  foil  they  cultivate, 
ihey  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  lofing  thefnut 
of  their  labours.  No  fooner  have  they  ga- 
thered  in  their  harveft,  than  they  haften  tc!>  \ 
fecret  it  in  private  placest  and  retire  among 
the  rocks  which  border  on  the  Dead  Sea»  ' 
This  country  has  not  been  vifited  by  any  tra-  1 
veller^  but  it  well  merits  fuch  an  attention } 
for,  from  the  reports  of  die  Arabs  of  Bakir^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  who  frequently 
go  to  Maant  and  Karak»  on  the  road  of  the 
pilgrims,  there  is,  to  theibuth^eaft  of  the  lake 
Afphaltites,  within  three  days  journey,  up- 
wards of  thirty  ruined  towns^  abfolutely  de« 
ferted.  Several  of  them  have  large  edifices 
with  columns  which  may  have  belonged  to 

ancient  t^mple^^  or  at  leail  tp  Greok  churches. 
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The  Arabs  foiiietimes  make  ufe  of  them  ta 
fold  their  cattle  in;  but  in  general  avoid  i 
them»  on  account  of  the  enormous  icorpiona 
with  which  they  fvvarm.    We  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  at  thefe  traces  of  ancient  population^ 
when  we  recoUe4i;l  that  this  was  the  country 
of  the  Nabatheans,  the  moil  powerful  of  the 
Arabs;  and  of  the  Idunaeans^  who^  at  the 
time  of  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  were  al- 
moft  as  numerous  as  the  Jews,  as  appears 
from  Jofephus*  who  informs  us»  that  on  the 
firfl  rumour  of  tlie  march  of  Titus  againft 
Jeru(alem»  thirty  thoufand  Idumeans  inftantly 
ailcmbkdi  and  threw  thetxilelves  into,  tliat 
city  for  its  defence.    It  appears  that,  bcfides 
the  advantage  of  being  under  a  tolerably 
good  government,  theife  diilfaridfcs  enjoyed  a 
coniiderable  (hare  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia 
and  India«  which  increaied  their  induilry  and 
population.    We  know  that,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Solomon»  the  cities  of  Atfwum^ 
Gakr  (JEfion-Geber),  and  Ailab  (Eloth) 
were  highly  frequented  marts.    Thefc  towns  . 
were  fituated  on  the  adjacent  gulph  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  we  ft  ill  find  the  latter  yet 
retaining  its  name,  and  perhaps  the  former  in 
that  of  El^4taba^  or  the  End  (of  the  Sea)« 
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Thcfe  two  placed  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Bedouins,  but  as  they  have  no  fliipping,  and 
cany  on  no  kind  of  commerce^  they  do  not  in- 
Ijubit  them.  The  pilgrims  of  Cairo,  however  re- 
port that  there  is  at  El-Akaba  a  wretched  fort, 
with  a  Turkifli  garrilbn,  and  good  water;  an 
advantage  truly  valuable  in  thefe  countries.  The 
Idameans,  horn  whom  the  Jews  only  todk  their 
ports  at  intervals,  muA  have  fcmnd^in  them  a 
great  fourcc  of  wealth  and  population.  It  even 
appears,  that  they  rivalled  the  Tyrians,  who 
aifo  poffcffed  a  town,  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown,  on  the  cdaft  of  Hedjai;  in  the  de- 
fert  of  Tih,  and  the  city  of  Faran,  and  with- 
out doubt  El-Tor,  which  ferved  it  by  way 
of  port.    From  this  place  the  caravans  might 
reach  Paleftine  and  Judea  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
This  route,  which  is  longer  than  that  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  is  infinitely  ihorter  than  that 
from  Aleppo  to  Balibra,  which  requires  five 
and  thirty  or  forty  days,  and  poiiibiy  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  would  be  the  beft, 
if  the  palTage  by  Egypt  ibould  remain  entire* 
ly  lliut  up.    Nothing  more  would  be  necef^ 
fary,  than  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
Arabs,  treaties  with  whom  are  infinitely  mote 
fecure  tlian  witli  the  Mamlouks. 

The 
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Thc  'defert  of  Tih,  which  I  have  juft 
mentioned^  is  that  into  which  Moles  con- 
duiled  the  Jews,  and  kept  them  for  a  whole 
generation,  to  initiate  them  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  transform  a  multitude  of  ihcp- 
herds  into  a  nation  of  conq^uerors.  The 
name  Ei^Tih  feems  to  have  a  reference  to 
their  hiftor)^,  as  it  fignifies  the  Country  of 
Wanderings  but  we  muft  not  imagine  this 
to  be  in  confequence  of  tradition^  iince  the 
preient  inhabitants  are  foreigners,  and  men 
i\i  all  countries  find  it  difficult  to  recur  cvca 
to  their  grandfathers;  the  name  of  £l-tih  has 
been  given  to  this  trad  by  the  Arabs  from 
•reading  the  Hebrew  books  and  the  Koran; 
they  alfo  call  it  Barr^el^tour^Sina,  or  Coun* 
try  of  Mount-Sinai.  ' 
•  *This  defert,  which  is  the  boundary  of  Syiia 
to  the  fouth,  extends  itfelf  in  the  form  of  a 
peninfula  between  the  two  gulphs  of  the  Red 
'Sea ;  that  of  Suez  to  the  wicil,  and  that  of  El- 
Akaba  to  the  eafi:.    Its  breadth  is  ordinarily 
thirty  leagues,  and  its  length  feventy.  This  great 
fpa(?e  16  alrnoft  entirely  filled  by  barren  moun- 
tains whiciijom  thufeof  Syria,  on  the  north,  and, 
like  them^  confift  almoft  wholly  of  calcareous 
.Aone;  but  as  wc  advance  to  the  fouthward, 
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they  become  granitous,  and  Sinai  and  Koreb 

are  only  enormous  maiTes  of  that  ilone. 
Hence  it  was  the  ancients  called  this  country 
Arabia  Petrea.  The  foil  in  general  is  a  dry 
gravel,  producing  nothing  but  thqrny  acacias, 
tamariiks,  firs,  and  a  few  fcattered  flirubs. 
Springs  are  very  rare,  and  the  few  we  meet 
with  arc  fomctimesfulphurcous  and  thermal,  as 
at  Hanunam^Faraoun,  at  others  brackiih 
and  difagreeable,  as  at  £1  Naba  oppoiite  Suezi 
this  falinc  quality  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  are  mines  of  foiiil  fait  in 
the  northern  parts.  In  foaie  of  the  vallks, 
however,  the  foil  becoming  better,  aa  it  is 
fornicd  oi  the  earth  waihed  from  the  rocks, 
is  cultivable  after  the  winter  rains,  and  may 
almoft  be  ftiled  fertile.  Such  is  the  vale  of 
Djuandel^  in  wl^Icb  there  are  even  groves  of 
trees.  Sucli  alTo  is  the  vale  of  Faran, 
where  the  Bedoui^os  iay  there  are  ruins,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  thofe  of  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name*  In  former  times  every 
advantage  was  made  of  this  country  that 
could  be  obtained  from  it  (f),  but  at  prefent, 

(<?)  M.  Niebuhr  difcovcred,  on  a  momntaili,  ibme  tombs 
with  hieroglyphics,  which  may  isiduce  us  ti3  believe  the 
Egyptians  had  made  fettkments  in  liwSt  coimtries*  • 
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aban(k>ned  to  nature,  or  rather  to  barbarifm, 
it  produces  nothing  but  wild  herbs.  Yet, 
with  fuch  fcanty  prorifion,  this  Defert  fub- 
Uifls  three  tribes  of  Bedouins,  coniiiling  of 
sabout  five  or  fix  thoufand  Arabs,  difperfed  ia 
various  parts.  They  ait  called  by  the  general 
I  lame  of  'Tawara,  or  Arabs  of  Tor,  the  beft 
Known  and  moft  frequented  place  in  the 
<:ountry.   It  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  iide  of 
the  branch  of  Sues,  in  a  faady  and  Ioat 
{ground;  as  is  all  this  coaft.    Its  whole  merit 
( oniifis  in  a  pretty  good  road  for  ihipping, 
aiid  water  which  may  be  drank;  the  Arabs 
alfo  bring  fome  thither  from  Sinai,  which  is 
really  good.    The  ihips  of  Suez  lay  in  their 
proviiions  here  when  they  fail  to  Djedda^ 
There  is  nothing  further  to  notice  except 
that  we  find  here  a  few  palm<-trees,  the  ruins 
of  a  wretched  fort  without  a  garrifon,  a 
fmall  Greek  convent,  and  ibme  huts  of  poor 
Arabs,  who  live  on  fiibv  and  ferve  as  failors 
for  wages.    There  are  alfo,  to  the  fouthward, 
two  itnall  villages  of  Grt!eks,  w|io  are  equally 
poor  and  miferable.    A$  for  tlie  fubfiftencc 
of  the  three  tribes,  it  is  derived  from  their 
goats,  camels,  fome  acacia  gums  fold  ia 
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Egypt,  and  their  robberies  oa  the  roads  of 
Suez,  Gaza,  and  Mecca. 

Thcfe  Arabs  have  no  mares^  like  the  other 
tribes,  or  at  Icaft  they  bring  up  very  few  5 
but  they  fupply  the  want  of  them  by  a  fort 
of  camel,  which  they  call  Hedjina.  This 
anioial  is  of  the  jUune  ihape  with  the  com-* 
men  camel,  with  this  diiicicace,  that  he  ia 
made  much  more  flender,  and  moves  quicker* 
The  ordinary  camel  only  goes  a  foot  pace, 
and  meafures  his  fteps  fo  flowly,  that  he 
hardly  advances  thirty-fix  hundred  yards  an 
hour;  the  Hcdjina,  on  the  contrary,  trots  at 
pleafure,  and,  from  the  length  of  his  paces, 
ealily  goes  two  leagues  an  hour.    The  great 
advantage  of  this  animal  is  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue this  pace  thirty  or  forty  hours  fuccef- 

'  fively,  almoft  without  reft,  and  without 
eating  or  drinking:  he  is  made  ufe  of  by 
couriers,  and  for  long  journeys  which  require 
expedition  J  if  he  has  once  got  the  ftart  by 
four  hours,  the  fwifteft  Arabian  mate  never 
can  overtake  him  5  but  one  muil  be  accuf* 
toiiKd  to  his  pace,  otherwife  his  jolting  moti- 
on foon  flays  the  fkin  and  difables  the  beft 

.rider,  in  Ipite  of ^  the  cufbions  with  which 
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they  fluff  the  fdddle.  All  that  wc  have 
heard  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  Dromedary^  may 
be  applied  to  this  animaL  He  has  however 
only  one  bunch ;  nbr  do  I  rccoJled,  out  of  five  - 
and  twenty  of  thirty  thoufand  camels,  I  may 
liave  feen  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  ever  to  have 
obferved  a  fingle  one  with  two. 

But  the  moil  coniiderablc  prolits  of  the 
Bedouins  of  Tor  arife  from  die  pi]grima:e 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  convent  of  iVIount  Sinai. 
The  fchiihiatics  have  fo  much  faith  in.  dke 
relics  of  famt  Catherine,  which  they  fay  are 
depofited  there,  that  they  doubt  of  their  fal- 
vation  if  they  have  not  viiited  them  at  leall 
once  in  their  lives.  They  repair  thither  even 
as  &r  as  from  the  Morea,  and  Conftantino* 
pie.  The  rendezvous  is  at  Cairo,  where  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  have  correfpondcnts 
who  treat  with  the  Arabs  for  a  convoy*  The 
ordinary  price  is  twenty-eight  pataques,  (fix 
pounds  two  and  fix»penc«)  each  paffenger, 
excluiive  of  provifions*  On  their  arrival  at 
tlie  coiuent,  the  Greeks  perform  tlicir  de- 
votions, vifit  the  church,  kifs  the  relics  and 
.images,  mqunt  on  their  knees  more  than  one 
hundred  fteps  of  the  hill  of  Mofes,  and  con- 
clude by  making  an  oiiering,  the  value  of 
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Mwhich  is  not  fixed,  but  rarely  amounts  to  lefs 
than  fif  ty  pataques  ( / ) . 

Except  at  the  time  of  thefe  viiitations* 
which  only  arc  made  once  a  year,  this  con- 
vent is  the  moil  defert  and  favage  abode  in 
nature.    The  adjacent  country  is  nothing  but 
a  pile  of  rugged  and  naked  rocks.  Mount 
Sinai,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  feated,  is  a 
peak  of  granite  which  feems  to  overwhelm 
it.    The  houfe  is  a  ibrt  of  fqiiare  prifon, 
ynhok  lofty  walls  have  only  one  win- 
dow, which,  though  very  high  up,  ferves 
likewife  by  way  of  door;  for,  to  enter  this 
convent,  you  muft  get  into  a  balket,  which 
the  monks  leave  fulpcnded  at  the  wipdovv, 
and  occafionally  hoift  up  with  ropes/  This 
precaution  arifes  from  their  fear  of  ^he  Arabs, 
who  midit  force  the  conv-eiu  if  the  ufual 
entrance  was  by  a  door :  they  never  open  the 

(/)  To  thefe  pilgrims  we  muft  attribute  the  infcriptions 
and  dumfy  figures  of  alTeSi  camels,  engraven  on  thefe 
rocks,  which  have  from  thence  acquired  the  name  cf 
Djebel  Mokuttab^  or  written  Mouiuain.  Mr,  Worthy 
Montague^  who  travelled  a  great  deal  in  theiie  countriej^, 
and  carefully  examined  thefe  inicripttons,  is  of  this  opinion^ 

M'  (^'^ir  de  ( re  lu'Iiuy  vinthor  of  Le  Mmds  Pn/mV//,  has  lult 

his  labour,  iu  eudeavounng  to  difcover  fome  myilerious 
meaning. 
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only  one  there  is,  except  on  a  vifit  from  the 
biihop^  at  all  other  times  it  is  kept  clofely 
ihut;  This  viiitation  ihould  take  place  every 
two  or  three  years  3  but  as  it  neceliarily  oc- 
cafions  a  coniiderable  cotltribution  for  the 
Arabs,  the  monks  evade  it  as  much  as  pof- 
fible*  They  do  not,  however,  fb  cafily  efcape 
the  daily  diftribution  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  provifions;  and  the  quarrels  which  arife^ 
on  this  fubjedj  frequently  draw  on  them  a 
ihowef  of  ftones,  and  even  mulket-fliot  from 
the  difcdntented  Bedouins.  Tliey  never  ftir 
into  the  country^  but,  by  dint  of  labour,  have 
made  a  garden,  on  the  rocks,  with  earth  they, 
have: -brought  thither^  which  ferves  them  to 
walk  in.  They  cultivate  excellent  fruit  there/ 
fuch  as  grapes,  figs,  and  efpecially  pears,  of 
which  they  make  prefcnts^  and  which  are 
highly  efleemed  at  Cairo,  where  they  h^ive  no 
fuch  fruiti  Their  domeflic  life  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Maronites  of 
Lebanon,  that  is,  it  is  entirely  devoted  to 
ufeful  Works,  or  to  religious  duties.  But 
the  Monks  of  Lebanon  enjoy  the  ineftimable 
advantage  of  liberty  and  fecurity,  which 
is  not  pofleffed  by  thofe  of  Sinai.  In  other 
refpeds,  this  confined  and  mdancholy  ftate 

^  O  L.  II,  A  a  gf 
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of  exiftence  is  that  of  all  the  monks,  in  the 
Turkifli  empire.  Thus  live  the  Greeks  of 
Mar-Simeon  to  the  north  of  Aleppo/  and 
of  Mar-Saba  on  the  Dead-fea^  this  alfo  is 
the  hie  of  the  Copts  ia  tlie  manaileries 
of  Saint  Macarius,  and  Saint  Anthony  in 
the  defert.  Every  where  their  convents  are 
prifons,  with  no  other  light  than  a  window 
by  which  they  receive  their  vi(^uals;  and 
every  where  are  they  built  in  difmal  places^ 
deftitute  of  whatever  can  give  pleafure,  and 
where  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  rocks  and 
ftoncs,  without  either  grafs  or  mofs  j  and  yet 
they  are  full  of  monks:  there  are  fifty  at 
Sinai^  five  and  twenty  at  Mar  Saba«  and  up- 
\\  ards  of  three  huadrcd  in  the  two  Deferts 
of  Ec^pt.  i  one  day  enquired  the  ceafon  of 
this,  in  a  converiation  with  one  of  the 
fuperiors  of  Mar-hanna,  and  alked  him, 
"  What  could  induce  men  to  engage  in  a 
*'  mode  of  life  fo  truly  miferable?"  **What/* 
faid  he,  ^*are  not  you  a  Chriftian  ?  Is  not  this 
the  path  which  leads  to  heaven  ?" — *^  But,'* 
replied  I,  **We  may  alfo  obtain  falvation 
"  without  renouncing  the  world;  (and  bc- 
^'  tween  ourfelves,  father,)  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  monks,  though  they  are  pious^ 
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poflefs  that  ancient  fervour  which  through* 
out  life,  kept  its  attention  £xed  on  the  hour 
of  death/'  «  It  is  true,"  kid  he,  ^'  we 
have  no  longer  the  aullerity  of  the  ancient 

**  Anchorites,  and  in  reality  this  is  one  rea- 
fon  why  our  convents  are  fo  full*  You 

*^  who  come  from  a  country  where  men  live 
in  fecurity  and  abundance,  ni.iy  conlider  our 
life  as  an  infupportabk  felf-denial,  and  our 
retreat  from  the  world  as  a  iacrihce.  But, 
in  the  fituation  of  this  country,  perhaps, 
ttie  cafe  is  different.  What  can  we  do  ? 
Turn  merchants  1  We  ihould  then  be  over- 

■ 

whelmed  with  the  cares  of  buiinefs  and 
our  families,  and,  after  having  worked  hard 
for  thirty  years^  conies  the  Aga,  the 
Pacha,  or  the  Cadi;  we  are  brought  to 
trial  without  even  the  ihadow  of  a  crime; 

*^  witneiics  are  fuborned  to  accufe  us;  we 
are  baflinadoed,  plundered,  and  turned 
into  the  world  as  naked  as  the  &tA  day 
we  entered  it«  As  for  the  peafant^  his 
cafe  his  ftill  worfe,  the  Aga  opprelles  him, 
the  foldier  pillages  him,  and  the.  Arabs 

"  rob  him.  Shall  we  become  foldiers  ?  The 
profeffion  is  laborious  and  dangerous,  anc 
how  it  will  end  not  very  certain*    It  may 
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feem  liard  perhaps  to  ihut  ourfelves  up 
in  a  convent  J  but,  at  leaft,  we  live  there  in 
peace,  and,  though  in  a  ftate  of  habitual 
ablHnence  and  poverty,  we  perhaps  poflefs 
and  enjoy  more  than  we  ihould  if  we  had 
continued  in  the  world.    Obicrve  the 
fituation  of  the  peafants,  and  look  at  ours* 
We  poilefs  every  thing  they  have,  and  even 
^'  what  tliey  have  noti  we  are  better  clad^ 
and  better  fed;  we  drink  wine  and  coffee: 
and  who  are  our  monks  but  the  children 
"  of  peafants  ?  You  talk  of  the  Copts  of 
"  Saint  Macarius  and  Saint  Anthony!  Be 
aiTured  their  condition  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Bedouins  and  Fallahs  who  fur- 
round  them." 

I  own  I  was  aftoniihed  at  ib  much  frank- 

nefs,  and  juft  rcafoning;  but  I  felt,  moi« 
forcibly  than  ever,  that  the  human  heart 
is  moved  by  the  iame  fprings,  in  every  fitua- 
tion. The  defire  of  happinefs  is  every  where 
the  motive,  whether  fought  in  hope  or  adual 
enjoyment.  The  difcourie  of  this  luonk 
•may  fuggell  many  other  reflections,  and 
ihew  hotv  far  the  fpirit  of .  retirement 
from  the  world  is  connected  with  the 
t  ftatc 
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ftate  of  any  Government ;  and  from  what  cau« 
ies  and  under  what  circumilances  it  muA  origi* 
nate,  be  piedominant,  or  decline.  But  I 
ihall  now  conclude  this  geographical  view  of 
.  Syria,  and  refume,  in  a  few  words,  what  I 
have  iaid  of  its  revenues  and  forces,  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  a  ^ompleat  idea  of  it$ 
jpolitical  fUtCf 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 

Political  Jiate  of  Syria  refumed^ 

Syria  may  be  coniidered  as  a  country 
compoled  of  three  long  ftrips  of  land  of  dif^ 
ferent  qualities :  one  of  theie,  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean,  is  a  warm,  humid  valleyi> 
the  healthinefs  of  which  is  doubtful,  but 
which  is  extremely  fertile  \  the  othcTy  which 
is  die  frontier  of  this,  is  a  mountainous  and 
rugged  foil,  enjoying  a  more  falubrious  tempe- 
rature i  the  third,  which  lies  behind  the  mpua<^^ 
tains  to  the  caft,  combines  the  dryncfs  of  the 
latter  with  the  warmth  of  the  former.  We 
have  fcen  by  what  a  liappy  combination  of 
the  properties  of  climate  and  foil  this  pro- 
vince unites  in  a  fmall  conipafs  the  advan- 
tages and  productions  of  different  zones, 
fomuch,  that  nature  feems  to  have  defigned 
it  for  onf^  of  the  moit  agreeable  hi^bitations 
of  this  i:ontincnt,    It  may  be  reproached, 
however,  like  alipoil  all  hot  countries,  with 
wanting  that  frefh  and  animated  verdure 
which  almoft  perpetually  adorns  our  ficldoi 
we  fee  there  none  of  that  gay  carpeting  of 
grafg  4n4  flow^r§  which  decorate  the  mea^ 
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idows  of  Nonnandy  and  Flanders^  nor  thoib 
clumps  of  beautiful  trees  which  give  fuch 
richnefs  and  animation  to  the  landfcapes  of 
Burgundy  and  Brittany.  As  in  Provence,  the 
land  of  Syria  has  almoft  always  a  brown  and 
parched  afped^  which  isonly  enlivened  here  and 
there  by  firs,  mulberry- trees,  aud  vineyards. 
This  ddeSt  is  IcCs  the  fault  of  nature,  poifibly, 
than  that  of  art  5  had  not  thefe  countries  been 
ravaged  by  the  hand  of  man,  they  might  per- 
haps at  this  day  have  been  ihaded  with 
ibreils.    Thus  much  is  certain,  and  it  is 
the  advantage  of  hot  over  cold  countries, 
that  in  the  former,  wherever  there  is  water, 
vegetation  may  be  perpetually  maintained  and 
made  to  produce  an  uninterrupted  fucccffion 
of  fruits  to  flowers,  and  flowers  to  fruits.  In 
cold,  nay  even  in  temperate  climates,  on 
the  contrary,  nature  benumbed  for  fevcral 
months,  lofes  in  a  ilerile  flumber  the  third 
part,  or  even  half  the  year.    The  foil  which 
has  produced  grain,  has  not  time,  before  the 
decline  of  the  fummer  heat,  to  mature  vege* 
tables;  a  fecond  crop  is  not  to  be  expedled, 
and  the  huibandman  &es  himfelf  condemned 
to  a  long  and  fatal  repofe.  Syria,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  exempt  from  thefe  inconveniences,  ^ 
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if  therefore  it  fo  happens^  that  its  produAion^ 
do  not  correfpond  with  is  natural  advantages, 
this  is  lefs  owing  to  its  phyfical  than  political 
*  ilate.  To  &x  our  ideas  on  this  headj»  let  u$ 
refumc,  in  a  few  words,  what  wc  have  already 
explained  in  detail  of  the  revenues,  forces,  and 
population  of  the  province. 

From  the  flate  of  the  contributions  of  each 
pachalic,  it  appears,  that  the  annual  fun^ 
jj^id  by  jSyria  intp  the  Kajna,  or  Treafury  of 
the  Sultan,  amounts  to  two  thou&n^  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  puries^  viz. 

For  Aleppo     -      r     800  Purfes 

Tripoli        -  750 

Damafcus      »  45 

Acre  •  -  750 
Pi^cftinc      -*       '  — 

•  -         r  J 

,  Tptal  2345: 

Which    are  fqual    to    2,931,250  livres, 
(122,135/.  Ss.  4</.) 
To  this  fum  muft  be  ^dd^,  firil,  the  cafual 

.inheritance  of  the  fortunes;  of  the  Pachas,  and 
of  individuals,  which  m&y  be  eftimated  at 
one  thoufand  purfes,  annual  ly^  fecpndiy,  the 
poll  tax  paid  by  the  Chrillians,  called 
*  .  Karadju 
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Kara£j^  which  is  almoft  every  where  di£» 
tind:  fxom  the  other  taxes^  and  is  account* 
able  diredly  to  the  Kafna.  This  capitation 
does  not  take  pGice  in  the  countries  which 
are  iub-lett  as  thofe  of  the  Maronites  and 
Druzes,  but  is  confined  to  the  Rayas^  or  im^ 
mediate  fiibje^Sis.  The  Capitation  tickets  ar^ 
from  three  and  five,  to  eleven  piaftres  a  head« 
It  is  difficult  to  elHmate  the  total  produce 
but  allowing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
to  pay  the  tax,  at  the  mean  rate  of  fix  piailres, 
we  have  the  fum  of  2,250,000  Uvres ;  tad 
we  cannot  be  far  froo:^  thf^  truth,  it  we  com- 

-        ■         •  • 

pute  the  total  of  the  Sultan's  reyenuc  from 
jSyria,  to  be  7,50o,oqo  livres,  (312,500/,) 

Let  us  now  eftimate  what  the  country 
produces  to  thofe  who  farm  it,  and  we  fhall 
have 

For  Aleppo      -      2,000  Purfeg 

Tripoli     r         2,000  , 

Damafcus    *  10,000 

♦  •      ■  - 

Acre  -  -  10,000 
Paleftine     -  600 


Total  24,6oQ 
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Which  make  30,750,000  livres,(i,28i,a5oA) 
This  fum  mud  be  confidered  as  the  Icaft  we 
can  allow  for  the  produce  of  Syria,  the  profits 
of  the  Sub-Farms,  fuch  as  the  countries  o^^ 
ihe  Dn22esy  the  Maroiute6»  the  Anfiufiam,  6cc^ 
xu>t  being  iacluded. 

The  military  cllabliflimcnt  is  by  no  means 
proportionable  to  what  in  Eorope  we  ihould 
apc&  from  fuch  a  revenue  ;  all  the  troops  of 
the  Pachas  united  cannot  amount  to  more 
duui  s,yoQ  tmn,  both  cavalry  aod  infantry. 

Natives  of 
Cavalry  Barhary^ 

For  Aleppo     «  600  m  500 

Tripoli  500  •  200 

Acre      -  1,000  -  900 

pamafcus  1,000  •  600 

PaleiUne  -  300  -  100 

Total  3,400  2,300 


The  confhant  forces  of  tlje  country  then  con* 
fift  in  three  thoufand  four  hundred  cavalry,  and 
two  thouland  three  hundred  Barbary  infantiy. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  thefe  ; 
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arc  jQined  by  the  JanifarieSt  aad  that  the 
Pachas  cnlift  vagabond  volunteers  from  every 
quarter,  which  form  thofe  ilidden  armies  we 
have  feen  coUeded  in  the  wars  of  Daher  and 
Ali  Bey :  but  the  flcetch  I  have  given  of  the 
military  ikill  of  thefe  armies,  and  the  dii^ 
ciplinp  of  Tuch  troops,  may  convince  us,  that 
Syria  is  ftill  worfe  defended  than  Egypt«  We 
muft,  however,  aliow  the  Turkifli  foldiers 
two  ineftimable  good  qualities  5  a  frugality 
which  enables  them  to  fubfift  in  the  moft  ex^ 
Jiaufled  country,  and  a  bodily  health  capable 
of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues.  This  is  the 
ettedl  of  the  hardihips  to  which  they  are 
inured  by  their  manner  of  living.  Continually 
on  horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  lying  on  the 
earth,  and  Heeping  in  the  open  air,  they  do 
not  experience  that  contraft  between  the  luxu- 
rious life  of  cities,  and  the  fatigue  of  camps, 
which  is  fo  fatal  to  the  foldiers  of  jpohlhed 
nations. 

Syria  and  Egypt,  compared  vtiith  refpe<St  ^ 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  at- 
tacked or  defended,  differ  almoft  in  every 
point*  Egypt  is  proteded  from  a  foreign 
enemy  on  the  land  fide  by  her  defer ts, 
2nd  on  that  of  the  f^  by  her  dangerous 

.  coaft. 
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'  jcoail,  Syria^  on  the  contrary,  is  open  on  die 
fide  of  the  continent  by  the  Diarbcljar,  and 
cxpofed  alfo  on  that  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
9^  coait  evecy  where  accdiible.    It  is  eafy  to 

make  a  defcent  in  Syria,  but  very  difficult  to 
land  in  Egypt ;  Egypt  once  invaded  is  con- 
gaered;  Syria  may  rcMi  Egypt  when  con- 
quered is  extremely  difficult  to  keep,  and 
fstfily  loft;  Syria  is  fo  eafily  defended,  it  is 
impoflibk  it  ihould  be  loft.  Lrefs  ikill  is 
necdTary  to  conq^uer  one,  than  to  preferve  the 
iDther.  The  rcafon  is,  that  Egypt  being  a^ 
(country  of  plains,  the  invader  there  makes  a 
rapid  progrefs ;  every  movement  brings  on  a 
battle,  and  every  bj^ttle  is  decifive ;  Syria,  on 
the  contrary,  being  a  mountainqus  country, 
war  there  muft  be  a  war  of  pofts,  and 
every  lofs  may  be  repaired* 

The  fubjedc  of  population,  v^Iiich  remains 
to  be  difcufted,  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
taan  the  two  preceding  ones*  Calculations 
of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  from  analogies 
always  liable  to  error.  The  beft  way  will 
be  to  compute  fjom  two  extremes,  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  which  is  pretty  well  known. 
;  The  part  of  the  country  which  is  beft  peo-^ 

pled. 
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pled,  is  that  of  the  Maronites  and  Druzes, 
and  gives  nine  hundred  inhabitants  for  each 
Iqviare  league,  which  computatioa  will  alio 
ferve  for  the  countries  of  Nablous,  Ilufbeja, 
Adjdoan,  the  territory  of  Damafcus,  and£»Qe 
other  places.  The  other,  which  is  the  leaft 
populous,  is  that  of  Aleppo,  which  gives 
from  three  hundred  and  eigh^  to  four  hun* 
dred  inhabitants  to  each  fcjuare  league,  which 
eltimation  will  fuit  the  greater  part  of  S3rria. 
Calculating  irom  theie  imaterials  by  a  method 
too  tedious  to  explain  here,  it  appears  to  nic 
that  the  total  population  of  Syria  may  he 
eilimated  at  at305,ooo  fouls,  yi^,. 


For  the  Pachalic  of  Aleppo  - 
that  of  Tripoli,  not  iiiLlud- 
ing  the  Keiraouan    ^  - 
the  Kefraouan 
the  country  of  the  Druzes 
the  Pachalic  of  Acre 
Paleftine      -       -  - 
the  Pachalic  of  Damafcus 


Total 


320,009 

200,000 
1 1 5,000 
120,000 
300,000 

50,000 

1,200,000 


2,305,000 

Let 
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Let  us  fuppofe  it  two  millions  and  a  half^ 
and  iince  Syria  contains  about  five  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  leagues,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  and 
thirty-five  fti  breadths  We  ^fliall  have  upon 
an  average  four  hundred  and  feventy^fix  in-* 
habitants  for  every  fquare  league.*  So  fed>Ie 
a  population  in  fo  eifcellent  *  a  -  country, 
iuay  well  excite  our  aftoniihment,  but  this 
will  be  flill  eacreafed  if  we  contipare  the 
prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  with  that 
of  ancient  times.  We  are  informed  by  the 
philofophical  geographer,  Strabo,  that  the 
territories  of  Jamnia  and  Joppa  in  Paleftine, 
alo^e,  were  formerly  lb  populous,  as  to  be 
able  to  brnig  forty  thoufand  armed  men  into 
the  field.  At  prefent  they  could  fcarcely  fur- 
niih  three  thoufand.  From  the  accounts  we 
have  of  Judca  in  the  time  of  Titus,  and 
which  are  to  be  efteemed  tolerably  accu- 
rate, that  country  muft  have  contained  four 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  at  prefent,  there 
are  not,  perhaps,  above  three  thoufand.  If  we  go 
ftill  farther  back  into  aiitiijuity,  we  fliall  find 
the  fame  populoufnefs  among  the  Philiftines, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sa- 
maria and  Damafcus.    It  is  true  that  fome 
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ATvriterSj  reafoning  from  what  they  fee  in 
Europe,  have  called  in  queftion  thclc  fiiAs  5 
ieveral  of  which,  indeed,  appeared  to  be 
diiputabki  but  the  cbmparifons  on  which 
they  build,  art  not  on  that  accoont  the-  Icfs 
erroneous ;  firft,  becaufe  the  lands  of  Afia  in 
general  are  more  fertile  than  thofe  of  Europe  ; 
fecondly,  becauie  a  part  of  thefe  lands  are 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  in  fad:  are 
cultivated,  without  lying  fallow  or  requiring 
manure ;  thirdly,  becauie  the  Orientals  con« 
fume  one  half  lefs  for  their  fubiiflence  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weflern  world,  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  all  which  reafons  it  appears,  that 
a  territory  of  lefs  extent  may  contain  double 
and  treble  the  population.    Thefe  authors 
CTclaim  againft  the  armies  of  two  and  three 
hundred  thou^d,  furnifhed  by  ftates,  which 
in  Europe'  would  not  produce  above  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand;  but  it  is  not  confidered 
that  the  conftitutions  of  ancient  nations  were 
wholly  difierent  from  ours ;  that  thefe  nations 
were  entirely  cultivators    that  there  was  lefs 
inequality,  and  lefs  idlenefs  than  among  us  ; 
that  every  cultivator  was  a  foldier ;  that  in 
war,  the  army  frequently  confifted  of  the 
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^ole  nationy  and,  in  a  word;  that  their  ftate 
was  that  of  the  preicnt  Maronites  and  Druzes^ 
Not  that  I  wifli  to  appear  an  advocate  for 
Aofe  jrapid  populations^  which  from  a  fingk 
man,  are  made  to  pour  forth  in. a  &w  gp- 
lierations,  numeroug  and  powerful  nations  ; 
in  theie  relations  there,  are  a  multitude  of 
xniftakes  in,  words,  and  errors  of  Copy  ills  ^ 
hnt  admitting  only  what  is  cMf(5rmi^ble  to 
experience  and  nature^  there  is-  nothing  to 
conttadid  the  great  population  of  high  an« 
tiquity:  without  appealing  to  the  pofitive 
teftimony  of  hiAory,  there  are  innumerable 
monuments  which  depofe  in  favour  of  the 
fa&.  Such  are  the  prodigious  quantities  of 
ruins  dilperfcd  over  the  plains,  and  even  in 
the  mountains,  at  this  day  deferted*  On 
the  moli  remote  parts  of  Carmei  are  found 
wild  vines  and  olive-trees,  which  muft  have 
been  conveyed  thither  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
and  in  the  Lebanon  of  the  Druzcs  and  Ma- 
ronites,  the  rocks  now  abandoned  to  fir-^ 
trees  and  brambles,  prefent  us  in  a  thoufand 
places  with  terraces,  which  prove  they  were 
anciently  better  cultivated,  and  coniequent-* 
ly  much  more  populous  than  in  our  days. 
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It  now  only  remains  for  me,  to  coUe<5t  the 

general  fads  fcattered  through  this  work, 
and  thofe  I  may  have  omitted,  in  order  to 
form  a  complete  deicription  of  the  political, 
civil,  and  moral  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria* 


Vol.  II.  Bb  CHAP- 
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CHAP.  XXXIIL 

Government  oj  tie  Turks  in  Syria* 

£  reader  miut  already  have  been  coiv- 
vinced  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
government  of  the  Turk$  in  Syria  is  a  pure 
military  delpotili^ ;  that  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fubjcd:  to  a  fadlion  of 
armed  mtn,  who  difpoie  of  every  thing  ac-* 
cording  to  their  iiitereil  or  caprice.  To  form 
a  more  perfe<%  conception  of  the  f|Mrit  with 
which  this  fattion  governs^  it. will  be  fufficient 
to  confider  by  what  title  they  claim  pofleffion. 

When  the  Ottomans,  under  Sultan  Selim, 
took  Syria  from  the  Mamlouks,  they  coniidered 
the  country  only  as  the  fpoil  of  a  vanquilhed 
enemy ;  as  a  pofi^on  acquired  by  the  law 
of  arms  and  war.  Now,  according  to  this 
law,  among  barbarous  nations,  tlie  vanquifli- 
cd  is  wholly  at  the  difcretion  of  the  viAor,  he 
becomes  his  ilave  %  his  life,  his  property,  be- 
long to  his  conqueror  j  he  may  difpofe  of  all 
as  mafter,  he  owes  his  captive  nothing,  and 
grants  what  he  leaves  him  as  a  favour. 
.  Such  was  tliis  law  among  the  Greeks  and 
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Konians^  and  among  all  thoie  focieties  ef 

robbers  whom  we  have  honoured  with  the 
^  name  of  conquerors^  Such>  at  all  times»  was 

that  of  the  Tartars,  from  whom  tlie  Turks 
derive  their  origin.  On  thcfe^  principles, 
even  their  firit  focial  Aate  was  formed*  In 
the  plains  of  Tartary,  the  hordes,-  feparated 
by  their  different  interefts,  were  iio  other 
than  bands  of  robbers,  armed  for  attack  or 
defence,  and  to  feize,  as  fair  booty,  whatever 
they  might  covet.  Already,  all  the  elements 
of  their  prefent  ilate  were  formed  1  continually 
wandering  and  encamped,  they  were  at  once 
ihepherds  and  foldiers;  each  horde  was  an 
army;  now,  in  an  army,  laws  are  but  the 
orders  of  the  chief,  they  are  abfolute,  and 
admit  of  no  delay,  they  muft  proceed  from 
one  will,  and  from  a  fmgle  head :  hence,  a 
fupreme  authority  in  him  who  commands  ^ 
and,  a  pailive  fubmiiiion  in  him  who 
obeys.  But  as  in  the  tranfmiflion  of  thefe 
orders,  the  inilrument  becomes  an  agent 
in  his  turn,  the  conXequence.  is,  a  Ipirit  at 
once  imperious  and  fervile,  which  is  pre- 
cifely  that  exhibited  by  the  Turkifh  con« 
querors.  Proud,  after  their  vidory,  of  being 
one  of  the  conquering  people,  the  meanefl  of 
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ftie  Ottomans  treated  the  mo&  illuilrious  df 
the  vanquillied  with  the  lofty  fuperiority  of 
a  mafter  ^  and  this  fyixit  diffuiing  itlelf 
through  every  raak^  we  may  judge  of  the 
dillance  from   whence  the  Supreaie  Chief 
looks  down  upon  the  croud  of  flaves  beneath 
hmt.    The  lentiments  he  conceives  of  them 
cannot  be  better  pourtrayed  than  in  the  for- 
mulary of  the  titles  aflumed  by  the  Sultans 
in  their  public  ads  :     I/*  fay  they,  in  their 
treaties  with  the  kings  of  France,.     I,  who, 
by  the  infinite  grace  of  the  great,  juft, 
and   omnipotent   Creator,  and   by  the 
innumerable  miracles  of  the  Chief  of  Pro- 
phets,  ain  Emperor  of  Powerful  Emperors* 
the  Refuge  of  So\  ereigns,  the  Diftributor  of 
Crowns  to  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  Ser- 
"  vant  of  tiie  two  thrice  Ikcred  Cities,  (Mecca 
and  rvIcJiiia),  Governor  of  the  Holy  City 
''of  Jerufalem,   Mafter  of  Europe,  Alia, 
'*  and  iVfrica,  conquered  by  our  victorious 
"  Sword,  and  our  terrific  Lanec,  Lord  of 
the  Two  Seas,  (the  White  and  Black 
'"  Seas),  of  Damafcus,  the  Odour  of  Paradife^ 
'*  of  Bagdad  the  feat  of  the  Caliphs,  of  the 
**  Fortrelies  of  Belgrade,  Agria,  and  a  mul- 
titude   of    Ccuntiics,   Illands,  Straights, 

'*  Nations^ 
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^  NatioaSy  Generations,  and  of  fo  many 
victorious  armies,  which  repofc  beneath  the 
ihade  of  our  Sublime  Porte;  I,  who  am 
the  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth,  Sec." 
From  fach  exalted  grandeur,  how  muft  the 
Sultan  look  dowa  on  the  reft  mankind  i 
In  what  hght  muft  he  view  that  earth  which 
lie  pofTeiies,  and  diftributes,  but  as  a  domain 
oi  which  he  is  abiolute  mailer  I  What  muft 
the  people  he  has  fubdued  appear,  but  llaves 
devoted  to  hi^  iervice;  and  what  the  foldiers 
he  commands,  but  fervants  by  whoie  means  he 
retains  thefe  llaves  in  obedience?  Such  is  the  real 
charad:er  of  the  Turkiih  government  This 
<mpir€  may  be  compared  to  a  plantation  in 
<me  of  our  Sugar  Iflands,  where  a  multitude 
of  flaves  labour  to  fupply  the  luxury  of  one 
Great  Proprietor,  under  the  infpedlion  of  a 
few  fervants  who  take  good  care  of  them- 
felves.  There  is  no  diiterence,  except  that 
th^  dominions  of  the  Sultan  being  too  vaft 
for  a  fingle  adminiftration,  he  is  obhged  to 
divide  them  into  imaller  plantations,  andiepa- 
rate  governments,adminiftered  in  the  fame  mode 
as  the  united  empire*  Such  are  the  provinces 
Viuder  the  government  of  the  Pachas.  Thde 
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provinces  again  being  too  actenfive»  the 
Pachas  have  had  recourfe  to  further  fubdivi^ 
fion,  and  hence  that  feries  of  fubalterns,  which, 
ilep  by  ftep,  defceads  to  the  loweft  employ- 
ments. In  this  gradation  of  authority,  the 
oh}e&  in  view  being  invariably  the  fame,  the 
means  employed  never  change  their  nature. 
Thus,  power  being  abfolute  and  arbitrary  in' 
the  (nonarch,  is  tranimitted  abfolute  and 
arbitrary  to  all  his  fub-delegates.  Each  of 
thefe  is  the  exadi  image  of  his  next  fupe« 
rior.  It  is  ftill  the  Sultan  who  dictates  and 
comiiiandsj,  under  the  varied  names  of  Pacba^ 
Motfallam,  Kaiem^Makam  and  jiga,  nor  is 
there  o6e  in  this  d^cending  fcale^  even  ta  the 
Delioajhe^  who  does  not  reprefcnt  hiai.  It 
is  curious  to  hear  with  what  iniblence  the 
loweft  of  Uiiele  foldiers^  giving  his  orders  in  a 
village^  pronounces :  //  is  the  will  of  ths 
Sultan  I  it  is  the  Sultan's  pkafure.  The  reafon 
f)f  this  infolence  is  eafily  explained:  for  the 
bearer  of  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  becomes  him-r 
felf,  for  that  inpmpnt|  the  Sultan.  It  is  not  difp 
ficult  to  cpn^reive  what  muft  be  the  confequencc 
pf  fuch  an  adminiflration,  fince  all  ocperience 
Invariably  proves,  that  moderation  i$i  the  moil 
4i©f\4reif  Viftueii  a^d  fm^g  even  ^hofq 
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tmcn  who  preach  it  moft  fervently,  frequently 
jiegledt  to  pradife  it;  how  numerous  muft 
be  the  abafes  of  unlimited  power  in  the  great, 
who  arc  ftrangers  both  to  forbearance  and  t<^ 
pity,  in  upftarts  proud  of  authority  and  eager 
to  profit  by  it,  and  in  iubalterns  continually 
aiming  at  greater  power?  Let  us  judge  therefore, 
how  far  certain  fpeculative  writers  are  juftified 
in  infinuating,  that  defpottfm  in  Turkey  is 
not  fo  great  an  evil  as  we  imagine,  fince,  from 
its  only  refiding  in  the  perfon  of  the  fovcring,  it 
can  alone  afiedt  the  great  by  whom  he  is  im- 
mediately furrounded.    It  is  certain,  to  ufe 
4he  cxpreffion  of  the  Tuxks,  tiat  the  fabre  of 
the  Sultan  does  not  defcend  upon  the  dujl  ^  but 
this  fabre  he  entrufts  to  tiie  hand  of  his 
Vizir,  who  delivers  it  to  the  Pacha,  from 
whom  it  paiTes  to  the  Motialiam,  to  the  Aga, 
and  even  to  tlae  lovveil  Dehbaftie^  fo  that  it 
is,  in  fadt,  within  the  reach  of  the  vileft 
retainer  to  ofHce,  and  its  deftrudive  edge  de- 
icends  even  on  tiie  meaneft  heads.    This  er- 
roneous reafoning  ari&s  from  the  ftate  of  the 
people  at  Conftantinople,  to  whom  the  Sul- 
tan is  more  attentive  than  to  thofe  of  the 
provinces ;  but  this  attention,  which  his  own 
|>erfonal  fafety  renders  neceflary  tliea?e,  is  paid 
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to  no  other  part  of  the  empire ;  and,  e vea 
there»  it  may  be  faid  to  be  attended  with  dif^ 

agreeable  efiedsi  for,  if  Conftantipopie  is  ia 
want  of  provifions,  t«n  provinces  are  famiihed 
for  a  fuppiy^    Yet,  which  is  of  uK>ft  impor- 
tance to  die  empire,  the  cjipital  or  the  pro-r 
vinces  ?  in  caie  of  war,  by  which  muft  foU 
diers  be  furniihed,  ^id  by  which  .fed?  To 
the  provinces  therefore  muft  we  look  tp  dif^ 
cover  the  real  eifeds  of  defpotifm,  and,  in 
Turkey,  as  every  where  eilet  we  muil  be 
convinced  that  arbitrary  power  in  the  fove- 
reign  is  fatal  to  the  ftate,  as ,  from  the  fbve<* 
reign  it  muft  neceflkrily  devolve  upon  his  fub- 
alterns,  jind  become  more  abufed  the  lower 
it  defcends  |  hnce  it  is  a  maxim  verified  by 
conltant  experience,  th^t  the  flave,  become 
mafter,  is  the  moft  rigorous  of  Tyrants,  Let 
us  now  examine  the  abufes  pf  this  adminif-* 
tration,  as  fajr  as  it  jefpeds  Syria. 

In  each  government,  the  Pacha,  being  the 
image  of  the  buitan,  is,  like  him,  an  abfolutq 
dcfput.  All  power  is  united  in  hi§  per- 
fon  i  he  is  chief  both  of  the  military  and  the 
finances,  of  the  policy  md  crimiiial  jaitice. 
He  h  13  the  pnv/er  of  life  and  death;  he  has  the 
^  |>9Wer  of  m^^king  peace  and  war  ^  in  a  wprd,  he 
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can  do  every  thing.  The  main  objed;  of  fo 
much  authority  is  to  coUeA  the  tribute,  that 
isj  to  tranfmit  the  revenue  to  the  great  pro-* 
prietor  who  has  conquered,  and  who  poffeffea 
the  country  by  the  right  of  his  terrific  lance. 
This  duty  fullilicd,  no  other  is  required  from 
him;  the  means  employed  by  the  agent  to 
accomplifh  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern; 
thofe  means  are  left  to  his  dilcretion ;  and  fuch 
is  the  nature  of  his  fituatipn,  that  he  cannot 
be  deUcate  in  his  choice  of  them;  for  he 
can  neither  advance,  nor  even  maintain 
himfelf,  but  in  proportion  as  he  can  pro- 
cure monqr.  The  place  he  holds  depends 
on  tlie  favour  of  the  Vifir,  or  fome 
other  great  officer;  and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  and  fecured  by  bidding  higher 
than  his  competitors.  He  muft  therefore 
raife  money  to  pay  the  tribute,  and  alfo  to  ia- 
demaify  himfelf  for  all  he  has  paid,  fuppon 
his  dignity,  and  make  a  provifion  in  cafe  of 
accidents.  Accordingly,  the  firft  car«  of  a 
Pacha,  on  entering  on  his  government,  is  tci 
devife  methods  to  procure  money,  and  the 
quickeft  are  invariably  the  beft.  The 
^abliflied   mode   of  collcding   the  miri 

is  to  appoint  one  or  more 
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principal  farmers^  for  the  current  year^  who, 
ia  order  to  facilitate  the  colleftion^  divide  it 
into  leiTer  farms,  which  are  again  fubdivided^ 
even  to  the  Imalleft  villages.  The  Pacha  lets 
thefc  employments  to  the  bcft  bidder,  wiCb- 
ing  to  draw  as  much  money  from  them  as 
poflible^  The  farmers,  wiio,  on  their  fide 
have  no  objed  in  taking  them  but  gain,  ftrain 
€very  nerve  to  augment  their  receipt.  Hence 
an  avidity  in  thefe  delegates  always  border* 
ing  oil  diflionefty;  hence  thofe  extortions  to 
which  they  are  the  more  eaiily  inclined  as 
they  are  fare  of  being  fupported  by  authority  ^ 
and  hence,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  a 
&aion  of  men  interejfted  in  multiplying  impo«> 
fitions.  The  Pacha  may  applaud  himfelf  for 
pcuctrating  into  the  moft  hidden  fources  of 
private  profits,  by  the  clear-fighted  rapacity 
of  his  fubalterns;  but  what  is  the  confe- 
quencc?  The  people,  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labour,  reitaia  their  indu-^ 
ftry  to  the  fupply  of  their  necelTary  wants. 
The  hufbandman  only  fows  to  prefervc  him* 
fclf  from  ftarving;  the  artift  labours  only  to 
flipport  his  family;  if  he  has  any  furplus, 
he  carefully  conceals  it.  Thus  the  arbitraiy 
ppwi?F  of  the  SuitaU;  tranihiitjed  to  the  Pacha, 
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and  to  all  his  fubdelegates^  by  giving  a  ffee 
eourfe  to  extortion  becomes  the  indin  fpring  of 
a  tyranny  ^ich  circulates  through  every 
clafs,  whilft  its  cftcdls,  by  a  reciprocal  rc- 
adion,  arc  every  where  fatal  to  agriculture,  the 
artSy  commerce,  population ;  in  a  word,  every 
thing  which  conftitutes  the  power  of  the 
ftate,  or,  which  is  the  iame  thing,  the  power 
of  the  Sultan  himfelf. 

This  po  wer  is  not  fubjefl  to  lefs  abufes  in 
the  army.  Perpetually  urged  by  the  neceflity  of 
obtaj[ning  money^  on  which  his  fafetyandtran** 
quillity  depend,  the  Paclia  has  retrenched,  as 
^r  as  poffible,  the  ufual  miliary  eftabliihment« 
He  diminiihes  the  number  of  his  troops,  Icf-* 
fens  their  pay,  winks  at  their  difordersj  and 
difcipltne  is  no  more.  Were  a  forrign  war 
now  to  happen,  were  the  Ruffians  to  appear 
again  in  Syria,  as  in  the  year  1772,  who  would 
defend  that  province  for  die  Sultan  ? 

It  fomctimes  happens  that  the  Pachas, 
who  are  Sultans  in  their  provinces^  have  per* 
fonal  hatreds  againft  each  other.  To  gratify 
thefe,  they  avail  thcmfelvcs  of  their  power, 
md  wage  lecret  or  open  war,  the  ruinous 
confequences  of  which  are  fure  to  be  fj^it  by 

the  fubjeds  of  the  Sultan, 
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It  aUb  happens  that  thefe  Pachas  am 
tempted  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the 
power  of  which  they  are  the  depofitaries# 
The  Porte,  iurckcing  this,  endeavours  to  pro- 
vide againil  their  defedtion,  by  various  means. 
The  employments  are  divided,  and  particular 
oiiiccrs  maintained  in  the  caftlcs  oi  the  capi- 
tals, ^8     Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Tripoli  i 
but  fhould  a  foreign  enemy  appear,  what  be- 
nefit would  rcfult  from  this  divifion  ?  Every 
three  months  Capidjis  are  lent,  who  keep  the 
Pachas  in  alarm,  on  account  of  the  iecret  or- 
ders of  which  they  are  the  bearers ;  but  not 
unfrequently  the  Pachas,  as  cunning  as  them- 
felves, get  rid  of  thcfc  troublefomc  fpies.  The 
Porte,  in  fhort,  often  changes  the  refidence 
of  the  Pachas,  that  they  may  not  have  time 
to  form  connexions  in  the  country i  but  as  all 
the  confequences  of  a  bad  form  af  government 
have  a  mifchievous  tendency,  the  Pachas,  un* 
certain  of  to-morrow,  treat  their  provinces  as 
mere  traniient  pofleiiions,  and  take  care  to 
make  no  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fuccefibrs.  On  the  contrary,  they  hailen  to 
^hauft  them  of  the  produce,  and  to  reap  in 
one  day,  if  poflible,  the  fruit  of  many  years. 

It  is  true,  thefe  irregularities^ .  every  now  and 
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then^  are  punifhed  by  the  bowftriag,  one  of 
the  praftices  of  the  Porte  which  beft  difplays 
the  fpirit  of  his  government.  When  a  Pacha 
has  laid  wafte  a  province ;  when,  in  confe- 
qtiencc  of  repeated  ads  of  tyranny,  the  cla<« 
mours  of  the  people  have  reached  Conilanti* 
nople,  woe  be  unto  him  if  he  be  without  a  pro- 
teftor,  or  fparing  of  his  money  I  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  Capidji  arrives,  producing  the 
firman  of  prorogation:  foiiietinies  bringing 
with  him  a  iecond  pr  third  tailf  or  fome  other 
new  mark  of  favour;  but,  whilit  the  Pacha 
is  celebrating  a  feftival  on  the  occafion,  an 
order  appears  for  his  depofition,  then  another 
for  his  exile,  and  frequently  a  kat-fherif  for 
his  head.  The  oftenfible  reafon  is  always  for 
liaving  opprefled  the  fubje^^ts  of  the  Sultan : 
but  the  Forte,  by  taking  poflcfiion  of  the 
wealth  of  theextiM'tioneryand  reftoring  nothing 
to  the  people^  leaves  fuiiicient  room  to  think 
that  the  government  is  far  from  difappi  oving  a 
fyftem  of  robbery  and  plunder  which  it  finds  fo 
profitable.  Eveiy  day,  therefore,  afi:brds  freih 
examples  of  oppreffive  and  rebeUious  Pachas; 
and  if  none  of  them  have  hitherto  fucceeded  in 
forming  a  flable  and  independent  government, 
it  is  1^  owing  to  thdc  wife  meafures  of  the 
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Divao^  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Capidjis,  thati 
their  own  ignorance  in  the  art  of  governing^ 
In  Afia^  thofe  moral  means  are  never  empioy-i 
cd,  which,  in  the  hands  of  able  legiflators^ 
have  frequently  mifcd  powerful  ftates  on 
feundations  at  iirO:  extremely  feeble«  The 
Pachas  regard  nothing  but  money ;  nor  has 
repeiited  experience  hcea  able  to  make  diem 
feniible  that  this,  fo  far  from  being  the 
pledge  of  their  fecurity,  becomies  the  certain 
caufe  of  their  deftrudion^  They  are  wholly 
devoted  to  amafling  wealth,  as  if  friends  were 
to  be  purchafcd,  Afa,  Pacha  of  DamafcuSi 
kft  eight  millions  of  livres  (above  three  hun-» 
dred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds),  and  was 
betrayed  by  his  Mamlouk,  and  fmothered  in 
the  bath^  We  have  feen  what  was  the  fate 
of  Ibrahim  Sabbar  with  his  twenty  millions. 
Djezzar  is  following  the  &me  courfe^  and 
wiU  end  in  the  fame  way.  Not  oae  of  them 
has  ever  thought  of  infpiring  and  promoting 
that  delinterefted  love  of  the  pubUc  welfare, 
which  in  Greece  and  Italy,  nay,  even  in  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  has  enabled  the  lower 
claifes  of  people  to  enter  into  a  fucceisl  ui  con- 
tcft  with  the  greatcfl  empires.  The  Emirs 
and  Pachas  all  imitate  the  Sultan :  all  re- 
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gard  the  country  they  govern  as  their  private 
property,  and  their  fubjecls  as  their  doraef- 
tics ;  while  they»  in  their  tum^  fee  in  their 
fuperiors  only  imperious  maAers;  and  iince 
they  are  all  alike,  of  what  importance  is  it 
which  they  ferve?  Hence^  in  theie  ftafieSt  the 
.  cuftom  of  employing  foreign  in  preference  to 
national  troops^  The  chiefs  are  diftruflfu^ 
of  the  people,  confcious  that  they  do  not  me* 
rit  their  attachment ;  their  aim  is  not  to  go- 
vern but  to  t3rrannize  over  the  country,  and 
by  a  juii  relation^  their  countiy  ices 
their  ruin  with  indifFerencc.  Tlic  mercena- 
ries,  too,  whom  they  keep  in  pay;  continually 
intent  on  their  own  intercil,  fell  them  to  the 
enemy,  to  profit  by  their  ipoils.  Daher  had 
maintained  for  ten  years  the  wretch,  who  mur«« 

deredhim.  It  is  a  truth  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  African  and  Aliatic 
ftates,  efpecialfy  fince  the  days  of  Mahomet^ 
have  been  governed  on  the&  principles,  and 
tli.  t  no  part  of  the  world  has  exhibited  fq^ 
many  commotions  in  its  provinces,  or  revolu^^ 
tions  in  its  empires.  Ought  we  not  then  to 
conclude,  that  arbitrary  power  in  the  fovereign 
is  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  military  ftrength,  than 
the  finances  of  a  nation  ?   But  let  us  proceed 
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tQ  eni^ulrc  what  are  its  efFeds  on  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  Syria. 

The  Pacha,  as  being  the  image  of  the  Sul- 
tan, is  the  head  of  all  the  police  of  his  go- 
vernment; under  which  title  mail  be  com* 
prehended  criniinal  juilice.    He  pollefles  the 
moft  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
this  he  exercifes  without  formality^  and  with** 
out  appeal.    Wherever  he  meets  with  an  of- 
fence, he  orders  ihc  criminal  to  be  feized, 
and  the  executioner^  by  whom  he  is  accom- 
panied, ftrangles  him,  or  takes  off  his  head 
upon  the  fpot;  nay,  fometimes,  he  himfelf 
does  not  difdain  this  office.  Three  days  before 
my  arrival  at  Sour,  Djezzar  had  ripped  up 
a  M afon  with  an  axe«   The  Pacha  frequently 
ilrolis  about  difguifed,  and  woe  to  the  man 
whom  lie  furprizes  in  a  fault!    But  as  he 
cannot  be  prefent  every  where,  he  commits 
this  duty  to  a  deputy,  called  the  fFa/s,  whofe 
office  refembles  that  of  the  Orders  de  Guet  in 
France.   Like  them  he  patroles  night  and 
dayi  keeps  a  watclii'ul  eye  on  the  feditious^ 
apprehends  robbers;  and  like  the  Pacha, 
judges  and  condemns  without  appeal.  The 
crimiual  bends  his  neck;  the  executioner 
firikes ;  the  head  falls,  and  the  body  is  car-- 
S  rie4 
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fted  oiF  in  a  leathern  fack.  ^  This  officer  has 
a  multitude  of  fpies,  who  are  almofl  all  of 
them  thieves^  and  by  their  means  knows  every 
thing  that  pafles.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ailo- 
nifhing  that  cities  like  Cairo*  Aleppo,  and 
Damaicitt,  ihould  be  fafer  tiian  Genoa,  Rome^ 
or  Naples;  but  how  dcaily  is  this  fafety  pur- 
chafed  1  and  how  many  innocent  lives  are  ia-« 
crificcd  to  the  partiality  and  injuilice  of  the 
Wali  and  his  agents  I 

The  Wali  preiides  likewife  oVer  the  police 
of  the  markets ;  that  is,  he  infpe<fts  the 
weights  and  meafures ;  and,  on  this  head,  his 
feverity  is  extreme.  For  the  fmalleil  deficiency 
in  the  weight  of  bread,  meat,  iieis,  or  con* 
fedtionary,  he  infli&s  &vc  hundred  ftrokes  of 
the  baftinado,  and,  Ibmetimcs^  even  death t 
Examples  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  great 
cities,  yet  there  is  no  country  wherein  falie 
weights  are  more  common ;  all  the  dealer  has 
to  do  is  to  keep  a  iharp  look^-out  for  the  paf^ 
fmg  of  the  Wah,  and  Mohtefeb,  or  infpe^or 
of  the  market.  As  foon  as  they  appear  oa 
horfeback,  the  deficient  weights  are  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  others  produced*  The  dealers 
alfo  bargain  with  the  iervants  who  precede 
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thefc  two  officers  i  and  for  a  certain  furn  caii 
enfare  imponi^. 

The  office  of  Wall  by  no  means  extends 
to  thofe  various  objeds  of  utility  which  AW 
onder  the  regulation  of  our  policCr  No  at- 
tention is  paid  eitiier  to  tlie  ckanlincfs  or  the 
I'^lu'uiity  of  tlie  cities.  They  arc  never  paved, 
fwept>  or  watered,  either  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt, 
The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  ^ud  al- 
inofl  always  encumbered  with  rubbiihr  Tra- 
vellers arc,  above  all,  fliocked  at  tiie  fight  of 
a  multitude  of  hideous  dogs,  which  have  no 
owner.  They  fofm  a  fort  of  independent 
body,  fobfifting  oa  pabhc  alms.  They  are 
quartered  by  families  and  dlilrias,  and  fhould 
or.e  of  them  liappen  to  pafs  his  limits,  a  com- 
bat cnfucs,  which  is  extremely  troubkfome 
to  paflengers.  The  Turks,  who  flied  the 
blood  of  man  fo  leadityr  do  not  kUl  thefe 
dogs,  though  they  avoid  touching  them  as 
unclean.  They  pretend  they  enfuic  the 
fefety  of  the  cities  by  night  j  ^but  this  is 
more  owing  to  the  Wall,  and  the  gatea 
x\  ith  which  every  ftreet  is  fecured.  It  is  al- 
leged, Ukcwife,  that  they  devour-  the  car- 
rion i  bur  in  this  they  are  affiftcd  by  a  great 
number  of  jackalls,-  which  are  concealed  by 
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liundreds  in  the  gardens^  and  among  the 
ruins  and  tombs*  We  muft  not  expert  either 
ivalks  or  plantations  in  the  Turiciih  cities^ 
In  fuch  a  country,  life,  doabtlefs,  will  appear 
neither  fecure  nor  agreeable  1  but  this  alio 
is  the  confequence  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Sultaa* 
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CHAP.  XXXIV, 

Of  the  Adminijlration  of  Jujiice* 

* 

T  U  £  adminiftration  of  juiUce  in  civil  fuits^ 
is  the  only  fpeclcs  of  authority  which  the  Sul- 
tans have  with^held  from  the  executive  power . 
of  the  Pachas ;  whetlier,  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
enormous  abufes  which  might  refult  from  en- 
trufting  them  with  it,  or  from  knowing  that 
it  required  more  time  and  information  than 
fall  to  the  fliare  of  thefe  their  deputies.  Other 
officers  are  appointed  for  this  purpofe^  who^ 
by  a  wife  regulation,  are  independent  of  the 
Pachas;  but  as  their  jurifdidtion  is  founded 
on  the  fame  principles  with  the  reft  of  the 
government,  it  is  attended  with  the  fame  in- 
conveniencies. 

All  the  magiflrates  of  the  empire^  called 
Cadis,  or  judges,  depend  on  one  principal 
chiefs  whorefidesatConftantinople.  The  title 
of  his  dignity  is  Cadi-^el-ajkar.  (g)^  or  Judge 
of  the  Army;  which  title  alone  indicates,  as 
I  have  already  obierved,  that  the  power  is 
entirely  military,  and  ^eiides  wholly  in  the 
army  and  its   general.    This  grand  Cadi 

(^}  Commonly  called  Cadi  Lcjkier*. 
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names  the  judges  of  the  capital  cities^  fuch  as 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  Jerufalem,  &c.  Thefe 
judges  again  name  others  in  the  places  with- 
in their  juriididtion.  But  what  is  the  qua- 
lification required  ?  Always  money.  All  theie 
employments,  like  thofe  of  the  government, 
i^re  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  farmed  in  the 
iame  way  from  year  to  year.  What  is  the  con* 
Sequence  ?  That  the  farmers  endeavour  to  re* 
cover  the  money  advanced;  to  obtain  in- 
tereA,  and  alfo  a  pro^t.  What  therefore 
can  we  expedl  from  fach  ^iipolitions  in 
men  who  hold  the  balance  of  juiiice  in  their 
hand,  and  decide  pn  the  property  of  their 
fellow  citizens  ? 

The  tribunal  whence  thefe  Cadis  iffue  their 
deciiioas,  is  called  the  Mabkama^  or  Place  of 

Jtidgment.  Sometimes  it  is  at  their  own 
houfes  ;  but  never  ^t       place  which  cor- 

refponds  with  the  idea  annexed  to  fo  facred 
an  employment.  In  an  empty  mean  apart- 
ment, the  Cadi  is  feated  on  a  mat  or  wretch- 
ed carpet.  On  each  fide  of  him  are  his 
clerks  and  fome  domeftics.  The  door  i$ 
open  to  every  body ;  the  parties  appear  ^  and 
there,  without  interpreters,  advocates,  or  at^ 

tornics,  each  pleads  his  own  cau^.  S(^uatte4 
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on  the  ground^  tliey  lUte  the  fa^^  (Uiput^ 
conteft,  and  repi/  again  ia  their  turns,  Sume- 
titnes  the  debates  are  violent  i  but  the  cries  of 
the  clerks^  and  the  ilail  of  the  Cadij  looa 

rcilorc  order  and  illcnce.    Gravely  fmoking 

his  pipe,  and  twifting  the  end  of  his  b^ard 
iround  his  nnger,  this  judge  hilens^  interro- 
gates, and  concludes  by  pronouncing  a  fen- 
fence  without  appeal,  which  at  moft  allows 
but  two  months  delay.  The  parties  are  never 
very  well  fatlsfied  5  they  retire,  however,  with 
fefpei^,  and  pay  a  fee,  elUniated  at  on^  tenth 
th^  litigated  property,  vvillrout  murmuring 

at  the  deciiion,  as  it  is  invariably  di(^ated  by 
thp  injallihle  Koran. 

It  mufl  be  ownipd  this  fimpUcity  of  ju^lice, 
which  does  not  confume  the  property,  eith^ 
in  preliqptinary,  ac^:^flary,  or  fubfequent  cx-» 
pences  1  and  this  proximity  of  the  fovereign 
tribunal,  which  does  not  compel  the  plead** 
era  abfencc  from  his  place  of  rcfidcnce,  are 
two  ineftimable  advantages ;  but  it  cannot 
b^  denied  th^t  they  are  counterbalanced  by 
tPO  many  abufes.  In  vain  iic^ve  Igme  wri- 
ters, to  render  more  confpicupus  the  vices  of 
PUr  legal  cuiloms,  boaited  the  adminlAratiQu 
cf  jyftice  ^n^png  the  T^rks,    Thefe  com-^ 
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jpiendatbns^  founded  an  a  fuperficial  know-* 
ledge  of  the  theory  of  Mahometan  jurifpru- 
dcnc^  are  not  juilUied^  when  we  cooiidp' 
what  is  adtually  praitifed*    Daily  experience 
proves,  that  there  i$  no  country  wherein  juf- 
tice  is  more  iCQrrupte4  than  in  Egypt,  Syri% 
and,  no  doubt,  all  the  reft  of  theTurkifhem- 
pire  (^).    Venality  is  no  where  more  open, 
nor  more  impudent.    The  parties  may  bar<- 
gain  for  their  caufe  witli  the  Cadi,  as  they 
would  for  any  common  commodity.  In^ 
.  ilances  of  great  iagaci^  and  equity,  no 
doubt,  arc  to  be  found;  but  they  are  rare, 
whkh  is  the  very  reafon  why  they  are  fo  ce«- 
lebrated.    Corruption  is  habitual  and  gene- 
ral; and  how  is  it  polJible  to  be  otherwife, 
where  integrity  may  be  ruinous,  and  injuftice 
lucrative ;  where  .each  Cadi,  deciding  with- 
out appeal,  fears  neither  a  revifion  of  his 
fentence,  nor  puniihment  for  his  partiality  ; 
and  where,  in  fliort,  the  war^J      clear  and 
precife  laws,  afford  a  th^^tifand  w^s  of  avoid- 
ing theihameof  ^evident  injuftice,  by  open- 
ing the  crooked  paths  of  commentaries  and 
interpretations  ? 

(h)  See,  on  this  fubjeci:,  the  obfervations  of  Sir  James 
Porter,  the  Eiigliih  miaifter  at  CoaftaAtinople<. 
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Such  i$  the  ftatc^  of  jurifprudence  among 
tlic  Turks,  that  there  cxifts  no  public  and 
acknowledged  code^  where  individuals  may 
inftru£t  thpnilelves  in  their  refpe&ive  rights* 
The  judgments  given  are,  in  general,  found- 
ed on  unwritten  cuflom^  or  on  the  frequently 
contradidoiy  decifions  of  the  Dodors.  The 
collcd:ions  of  thefc  decifions  are  the  only 
books  wherein  the  judges  can  acquire  any 
notions  of  their  duty  ;  and  in  them  they  find 
only  particular  cafes  more  calculated  to  con- 
found than  enlighten  their  ideas.    The  Ro- 
man law,  in  many  particulars,  has  ferved  as  a 
bafis  for  the  determinations  of  the  Mahome* 
tan  Do^rs ;  but  the  great  and  inexhauf* 
tible  fourcc  to  which  they  recuf,  is  the  mo/l 
pure  bookf  the  depqfitary  of  all  knowledge^  the 
code  of  all  legiflation^  the  Koran  of  the  Pro^ 
pbet^ 
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CHAP.  XXXV, 
Of  the  influence  of  religion. 

If  the  objeft  of  religion  among  the  Turka 
were  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be  among  all  na- 
tions^ did  it  teach  the  great,  moderation 
in  the  exercife  of  tlicir  power,  and  the  vulgar, 
toleration  amid  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  it 
would  ilill  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it 
could  fufficiently  correal  the  vices  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking;  iince  the  experience  of 
all  men  proves  that  the  principles  of  morality 
only  influence  condud,  fo  far  as  they  are 
&conded  by  civil  laws*  But  nothing  can  be 
w  orfe  calculated  to  remedy  the  abufes  of  govern- 
ment than  the  fpirit  of  JJlamifm :  we  may  on  the 
contrary,  pronounce  it  to  be  their  original 
Iburce.  To  convince  himfeh*  of  this,  the 
ttader  has  only  to  examine  their  revered 
boolc.  In  vain  do  the  Mahometans  boall 
that  the  Koran  contains  the  feeds  and  evoi 
the  perted^ipn  all  political  and  legiilative 
knowledge,  and  jurifprudence :  notliing  but 
the  prejudice  of  education,  or  the  partiality 
of  intereft  can  didate,  or  admit  fuch  a 
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judgment.  Whoever  reads  the  Koran^ 
'  muft  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that  it  conveys 
jK>  notion^  eitbor  of  the  relative  duties  of 
mankind  in  ibciel^^  the  formation  of  the 
body  poUtic,  or  the  principles  of  the  art 
of  governing  I  n6thing»  in  a  vrord^  which 
conAitutes  a  legiilative  code*  The  oply  laws 
we  find  there  may  be  reduced  to  four  or  five 
ardinances  relative  to  polygamy^  divorces^ 
ikveryt  and  the  fucceflion  of  near  relations  $ 
and  even  thefe  form  no  code  of  jurifpru-» 
dence,  but  are  fo  contradi&ory»  that  ithey 
cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  altercations  of 

the  dodors*  The  reft  is  merely  a  chaos  t>£ 
immeaning  phraiesj  and  emphatical  d^cla* 

mation  on  the  attributes  of  God,  from  which 
nothing  ia  to  be  leamt;  a  coUedion  of 
puerile  tales>  and  ridiculous  fables ;  and^  on 
the  whole,  fo  flat  and  faftidious  a  compoii^ 
tiont  ^at  no  man  can  read  it  to  the  end» 
notwithftanding  the  elegance  of  M.  Savary's 
tranflation.  But  (hould  any  general  tendency 
or  fembiance  of  meaning  be  vihble  through 
the  abfurdities  of  this  delirious  effufion,  it  is 
4ie  inculcation  of  a  fierce  and  obftinate  iana« 
tscifixu  We  are  wearied  with  the  perpetual 
recurreace  of  the  words  im^ious^  incredulous^ 
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inemki  of  God  and  the  P^^fift^  rfiels  agamjl 
God  and  the  Prophet'^  devotion  towards  Ggdand 
the  Prophet.    Heaycn  is  open  to  whomfoever 
combats  ia  their  caufe^  Jtiouris  ftretch  out 
their  arms  to  martyrs  ^  the  imagination  takes 
ftrc,  and  the  profelyte  esrclaims^  "  Oh  Ma- 
homct;  thou  art  the  m^eoger  of  God; 
^*  thy  word  is  his  ;  he  is  iafaliiblc  i  thou  canfl; 
neither  err  nor  deceive  me:  go  on,  I  follow 
thee.'*    Soch  is  the  ipirit  of  the  Koran* 
and  it  is  vifible  in  the  very  firft  line.  Theroi 

^<  is  no  uncertainty  in  this  book;  it  guides  with^ 
<^  out  error  thofe  who  believe  without  doubt-* 
ing,  who  believe  ia  what  they  do  not  fee/* 
Wiiat  is  the  tendency  of  this»  but  to  eftabliilt 
the  moft  abfolute  defpotifm  in  him  who  com- 
mands, and  the  blindeft  devotion  in  him  who 
obeys  ?  and  fuch  was  the  object  of  Mahomet^ 
He  did  not  wifli  to  enlighten  men,  but  to 
rule  over  them;  he  fought  not  difciples,  but 
fubje<^s ;  and  obedience,  not  reaibning  is  re« 
quired  from  fubjeds.  It  was  to  lead  then^ 
the  more  eaiily  that  he  afcribed  all  to  God« 
jPy  making  himfelf  his  minifter,  he  removed 
every  fufpicion  of  perfonal  interef):;  and  avoid- 
ed alarming  that  diilruftful  vanity  which  is 
CQmmTO  to  4U  oacn  i  be  feigned  to  obey  that 

'  be 
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he  might  exslt  obedience;  he  made  himfelf 
but  the  firft  of  fervants^  with  a  certainty  that 
every  man  would  llrive  to  be  the  fecond^  and 
command  the  reft.    He  allured  by  promifes, 
and  terrified  by  menaces  i  and  as  every  novelty 
is  fure  to  meet  with  opponents,  by  holding 
out  the  terror^  of  his  anathemas,  he  left  them 
the  hope  of  pardon^    Hence  in  fome  paiTages 
we  find  an  appearance  of  toleration  ^  but  this 
toleration  is  fo  rigid,  that  fooner  or  lat^r^ 
it  muil  lead  to  abiolute  fubmiifion;  fb  that 
in  fa£t  the  fundamental  fpirit  of  the  Kuraa 
continually  recurs^  and  the  moft  arbitrary 
power  is  delegated  to  the  meflenger  of  God, 
and  by  a  natural  confequcncc  to  his  fucceflbrs. 
But  by  what  kind  of  precepts  is  the  ufe  of 
this  power  manifcfted?     There  is  only  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.'  Pray 
five  times  a  day  turning  towards  Mecca. 
^*  Eat  not  in  the  day  time  during  the  whole 
^<  month  of  the  Ramadan*    Make  the  pil- 
grimag^  of  the  Caaba,  and  give  alms  to  the 
widow  and  orphan."  Here  is  tlie  profound 
fource  from  virhence  muft  fpring  all  the  fci- 
ences,  and  every  branch  of  political  and  mor 
ral  knowledge.    The  Solons,  the  Numas,  the 
Lycurgules;  all  the  Legiilators  of  antiquity 

have 
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have  in  vain  cxhaufted  their  genius  to  explain 
the  relations  of  mankind  in  fociety,  to  declare 
the  duties  and  rights  of  every  clafs,  and  every 
individual :  Maliomet  more  able  or  piore  pro- 
found than  they,  refblves  all  into  five  phralibsA 
^  It  certainly  may  be  ikfely  aiTerted^  of  all  the 
men  who  have  ever  dared  to  give  laws  to 
nations^  none  was  more  ignorant  than 
Mahoaiet;  of  all  the  abfurd  compoH- 
tions  ever  produced,  none  is  more  truly 
wretched  than  his  boolc.  Of  this,  the 
tranladtions  of  the  laft  twelve  hundred  years 
in  Afia  are  a  proof ;  for  were  I  inclined  to  pafs 
from  particular  to  general  obiervations,  it 
would  be  ealy  to  demonftiate>  that  the 
convulfioQs  of  the  governments,  and  tho 
ignorance  of  the  people,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  originate  more  or  lefs  immediately 
in  the  Koran,  and  its  morality;  but  I  muft 
confine  myfelf  to  the  country  we  are  now 
confidering,  and  returning  to  Syria,  explain 
to  the  seader,  the  ilate  of  its  inhabitants,  re- 
lative to  religion. 

The  people  of  Syria  in  general,  as  I  have 
already  laid,  are  MahoiQCtans  or  Chriilians : 
tliio  difference  gf  gpiiuoii  io  produilive  of  the 

moft 
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moft  difagreeable  e^fefts  m  their  civil  j[latc« 
Treating  each  other  mutually  as  rebels^  in-^ 
fidels,  and  impious,  the  followers  of  Jefus 
Chrift  and  Mahonniett  arc  a£hlated  by  a  re-^ 
ciprocal  averiion  which  keeps  alire  a  fort  of 
perpaual  war.  We  may  readily  conceive  the 
cxceiles  to  which  the  prejudices  ot  educatiou 
may  carry  the  vulgar,  at  all  ^mes  violent  j 
and  the  government  fo  far  from  interpofing 
as  a  mediator  in  thefe  diflcntions,  foments 
them  by  its  partiality.  Faithful  to  the  fpirit 
g£  the  Koran,  it  treats  the  Chriftians  with  a 
fevmty,  which  difplays  itfclf  in  varied  forms* 
Meatkm  has  been  fometimes  made  of  the  to« 
leration  of  the  Turks ;  the  following  is  the 
price  at  which  it  is  purchaied: 

All  kind  of  publiQ  worfhip  is  prohibited 
the  Chriftians,  except  in  the  Kefraouan, 
where  the  govcmmctit  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  it*  They  cannot  build  miy  new 
churchesj  and  if  the  old  ones  fall  to  decay, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  repair  them,  unlefs 
by  a  permiilion  which  coils  them  very  dear* 
A  Chriftian  cannot  flrike  a  Mahometan 
without  rifk  of  his  life,  but  if  a  Mahometan 
kill  a  ChriAi^A,  he  efcapes  for  a  Aipulated 

price. 
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price.    Chrimaas  muft  not  mount  on  horfe* 
back  in  the  towns  >  they  are  prohibited  the  ufc 
of  yellow  flippers,  white  (bawls,  and  every 
fort  of  green  colour*    Red  for  the  feet,  and 
blue  for  the  drefs,  are  the  colours  afligned 
them«    The  porte  has  juil  renewed  its  or« 
dinances  to  re-eftabliili  the  ancient  form  of 
their  turbans ;  they  muft  be  of  a  coarle  blue 
muilin,  with  a  Angle  white  border.  Whea 
they  travel,  they  are  perpetually  flopped  at 
different  places  to  pay  Kafars[i),  or  tolls,  from 
which  the  Mahometans  arc  exempt:  in  judi» 
cial  proceedings,  the  oath  of  two  Chriftians 
is  only  reckoned  for  one^  and  fuch  is  the 
partiality  of  the  Cadis,  that  it  is  almoft  im« 
pofiible  for  a  Chriftian  to  gain  a  fuiti  in- 
Ihort,  they  alone  are  fubjed  to  the  Capita* 
tion,  called  KaraJjI,  the  ticket  of  which 
bears   thefe  remarkable  words:  Djazz^el^ 
ras,  that  is  (redemption)  from  cutting  off  the 
bead-^  a  clear  proof  of  the  title  by  which  they 
are  tolerated  and  governed. 

Thefe  diiliiidioas,  fo  proper  to  foment 
hatred  and  divifions,  are  diileminated  among 
the  people,  and  manifeli  themiclves  in  all 
the  intercourfe  of  life.    The  meaneft  Ma- 
(1)  The  K  here  is  a  guttural 

homctan 
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hometaA  will  neither  accept  from  a  CnriT- 
tizn,  nor  return  the  ialute  of  Sa/am^alzd^Jk 
(ii)^   health   to  thee,  on  account  of  the 
affinity  between  the  word  So/am  and  FJlam, 
(Iilaniifni)»  the  proper  name  of  their  reiigi^ 
gion,  and  Mojlem,  (Muiruiman)  the  name  of 
the  perfoii  who  profeiles  it :  the  ufual  falu* 
tation  15  only  good  morning,  or  good  even- 
ing, and  it  is  well  too,  if  it  be  not  accom* 
pankd  with  a  DJaour,  Kafer^  Kelb,  i.  e.  im- 
pious, in£del,  dog,  expreilion^  to  which  the 
Chriiliaiis  are  familiarized.    1  he  Maliomc- 
tans  even  affedt  to  inOrtify  them,  by  prac- 
tifing  before  them  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worfliip.    At  noon,  at  three  o'clock,  and 
at  fUn-fet,  as  foon  as  thfe  criefs  from  the  tops 
of  the  minarets  announce  the  time  of  prayer, 
they  appear  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  where, 
after  making  their  ablution,  they  gravely 
fpread  a  mat  or  carpet,  and  turning  them- 
fcives  tu'.vui  Js  Mcccd,  croio  their  arms  upon 
their  breails,  ilretch  them  towards  their 
knees,  and  begin  nine  proftrations,  down  to 
the  ground,  reciting  the  preface  to  the  Koran. 
In  converfation,  they  frequently  make  a  break 

{k)  Or,  Sakm^alaUKomyYitdLi'^  to  you.  Hence  die  worJ 

SabmaLk, 
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hy  their  profeflion  gf  faith*  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet/* 
*rhey  talk  perpetually  of  their  religion,  and 
Confider  themfelyes  as  the  only  faithful  to 
Godi    To  confute  them>  the  Chriftians,  in  . 
thek  turn,  afFeft  great  devotion  \  and  hence 
that  oilentatioii  of  piety  which  lorms  one  of 
the  principal  chara<£beriftics  of  the  Orientals ; 
but  the  heart  makes  no  facrificei  and  the 
Chriftiaas  retain  a  deep  remembrance  of 
all  thefc  infults,  and  only  wait  a  iavour- 
able  opportunity  to  liek  their  revenge.  tIic 
effed^  of  this  were  vifihle  in  the  time  of 
Daher,  when,  proud  of  the  protedlion  of  his 
minifter,  in  many  places  they  afTumed  a 
fuperiority  over   the   Mahometans.  ,The 
excelTes  they  committed  on.  that  occalion 
fhould  ierve  as  a  leflbn  to  any  European 
power^  which  may  hereafter  obtain  pof- 
feffion  of  countries  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  Mahometans. 


Vol.  II.         p  d  C  H  A.P. 
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(y  property,  ranis,  ana 

Th  E  Sultans  having  arrogated  to  thern- 
ielves,  by  right  of  conqueft^  the  property  of 
all  the  lands  of  Syria^  the  inhabitants  can 
no  longer  pretend  to  any  real,  or  even  per- 
ibnal  property;  they  have  nothing  but  a 
temporary  poiTe&on.  When  a  father  dies^ 
the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  Sultan^  or  his 
delegate^  and  the  children  can  only  redeem 
the  fucceflion  by  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money.  Hence  arifes  an  indifFerence  to 
landed  eilates,  which  proves  fatal  to  agri- 
culture, la  the  towns,  tlic  poiTeflion  of 
houi^  i$  in  ibme  meaiure  lefs  uncertain 
and  lefs  ruinous  s  but  every  where  the  pre>- 
fciLiiCe  is  given  to  property  in  money,  as 
more  eafy  to  hide  from  the  rapine  of  the 
Defpot.  In  the  tributary  countries,  fuch  aa 
thofe  of  the  Druzes,  the  M aronites,  Hafbeya, 
&;c.  there  exifts  a  real  proper ty,  founded  on 
cuftoms  which  their  petty  princes  dare  not 
violate;  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  are 
fo  attached  to  their  ellates,  that  it  is  very  rare 

to 
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to  hear  of  an  alienation  of  lands  among  them. 
There  is  neverthekfs  one  method^  even  under 
the  Turkiih  government,  of  fecuring  a 
perpetual  nfufruB^  which  is  by  making 
what  is  called  a  Wdkf^  that  is  an  endow«> 
ment  or  donation  of  an  eftate  to  a  Mofque. 
The  proprietor  then  becomes  the  irrcmove- 
able  guardian  of  his  property,  on  con- 
dition of  a  fine,  and  under  the  protcdtion 
of  the  profelTors  of  the  lawi  but  this  a£t 
has  this  inconvenience,  that  iiiftead  of  pro- 
tei^ng,  the  men  of  the  law  frequently  devour 
the  property;  and  in  that  cafe,  to  whom 
are  they  to  look  for  redrefs,  fince  the  em- 
bezzlers of  the  property  are  at  the  fame  time 
the  diftributors  of  juftice  ?  For  this  reaibn, 
thele  lawyers  are  almoit  the  only  landholders, 
nor  do  we  fee,  under  the  Turkilh  govern- 
ment, that  miiltitttde  af  finall  proprietors, 
who  conititute  the  iirength  and  riches  of  the 
tributary  countries. 

What  I  have  iaid  of  conditions  in  Egypt, 
wiU  apply  equally  to  Syria :  thqr  may  be  re- 
duced  to  four  or  five;  the  cultivators  or  pea** 
iants,  artifans,  merchants,  military  men,'  and 
thoie  who  fill  the  dificrent  departments  of  the 
law  and  juadical  offices.  Thefe  various  clafics 
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again  may  be  comprehended  under  %wq 
Dthcrs  :  the  foofk,  which  includes  the  pea* 
&nts,  artiianst  aud  merchants ;  and  the  go^ 
Ycrnment  compofed  of  thiC  military,  and  legidi 
and  Judicial  officers. .  According  to  the  .prin- 
cipled of  their  xsligion^  the  power  ihould  re«» 
fide  in  the  latter  order;  but  fince  the  dif- 
poflefiion  of  the  Caliphs  by  their  lieutenants^ 
A  diilindion  has  taken  place  between  the 
fpiritual  and  temporal  power,  which  has  left 
t>nly  the  Shadow  of  authority  to  the  interpreters 
of  the  law :  Such  is  that ,  of  the  Grand 
Mufti  who  reprefente  die  Caliph,  among 
the  Turks.  TJie  real  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan,  who  repreieats  the  lieatenant» 
•or  general  of  the  army.  That  favourable 
•prejudice,  however,  which  the  people  enter* 
•tain  for  dethroned  powers,  iUll  preferves  to 
•profefTors  of  the  law,  a  credit,  of  which  they 
^aimoil  always  avaU  themfdveSt  to  form  a 
party  of  oppojitiotii  the  Sultan  is  awed  by  it  at 
'ConfVantinopIe,  nor  do  the  *Pachas  venture 
too  openly  to  thwart  it  in  their  provinces* 
••In  each  city  this  party  is  headed  by  the 
•Mufti,  who  derives  his  authori^  from  that 

(/)  This  term  fjgnifies  Decidir  of  the  cafes  which 
concern  reiieion. 
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of  ConiUntiaople  1  his  employment  is  here* 
ditary  and  not  venal,  which  fingle  circum- 
ftance  has  preferred  more  energy  m  this  body  ' 
than  in  all  the  others.  From  the  privileges 
thef  enjoy,  the  Bnnilies  which  compofe  it 
bear  a  coaMerabk  refemblance  to  our  nobi* 
Kty^  although  its  true  type  be  the  army. 
Tbxy  re&mble  alio  oar  magiftracy,  our  clergy, 
and  even  our  citizenst  as  they  are  the  only 
perfons  in  that  country  who  live  on  their 
xents.  From  them  to  the  peafantry,  the 
arti^s^  and  tradcurs,  the  defcent  is  fudden^ 
yet,  as  the  condition  of  thefe  three  clafles 
form  the  true  ftandard  of  the  police  and 
power  of  an  empire,  I  ihall  feledt  the  par- 
ticulars beft  calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to 
/0rm  juil  ideas^ 


D  d  3  CHAP. 
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3/"  /^^  PtofanU  cmd  of  Agriculure^ 

In  Syria,  and  even  throughout  the  Turkifh 
empire,  the  pealknts^  like  the  other  inhabit 
taats«  arc  deemed  Jlaves  of  the  Sultan; 
but  this  term  only  conveys  the  meaning  of 
our  word  fubje&s.  Though  mailer  of  their 
lives  and  properties,  the  Sultan  do^s  not  fell 
men  I  he  does  not  limit  them  to  a  certain 
fpot.  If  he  beitows  an  apanage  on  fome 
grandee,  it  is  not  laid,  as  in  Ru ilia  and  Po- 
land, that  he  gives  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  peafants ;  in  a  word,  the  peafants  are 
opprcfTcd  by  ihc  tyranny  of  tlie  government, 
but  not  degraded  by  feodal  iervitude. 

When  Sultan  Selim  had  conquered  Syria^ 
in  order  to  render  the  coUedlion  of  the  re- 
venue  more  eafy,  he  eftablifhed  a  iingle  ter- 
ritorial tribute  called  the  miri.  It  fliould 
leem,  that  this  Sultan,  notwithftanding  the 
ferocity  of  his  charadcr,  underilood  the  im- 

.  portancc 
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jortancc  of  favouring  the  Hufbandman,  for 
the  miri>  Qoxppared  with  the  extent  of  the 
lands,     an  infii^itejy  moderate  impoft;  and 
it  was  the  more  fo  at  the  time  in  which  it  waft 
fixody  as  Syria  was  then  better  peppled  than 
at  prefept,  and  perhaps  alfo  poflefled  a  greater 
tiyde,  aa  it  lay  on  the  mpft  frequented  route 
to  Ijadta,  little  ufe  having  been  yet  made  of 
the  palTage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
That  this  tax  might  be  colleded  regularly^ 
ScUm  gaye  orders  to  prepare,  a  dejiar^  or 
regiftcr,  in  which  the  cpnt^ngent  of  ^ch  vil- 
lage (hould  be  fet  down.    In  Ihort,  he  eAa* 
bliihed  the  miri,  at  an  invariable  rate,  and 
ordered  it  (hould  neither  be  augmented  nor 
diminifhed.     Moderate  as  it  was  in  its 
original  eflablifliment,  it  could  never  be  op- 
preflive  to  the  people  I  but  by  abufes  inherent 
in  the  conilitution  of  the  Turkilh  govern- 
ment, the  Pachas  and  their  agents  have  found 
the  fecret  of  rendering  it  ruinous.    Not  daring 
tp  violate  the  law  eilabliihed  by  tl:|e  Sukau 
refpeding  the  immutability  of  the  impoft, 
they  have  introduced  a  multitude  of  changes^ 
which,  without  the  name,  produce  all  the 
efied):s  of  an  augmentation^   Thus,  haying 
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the  greateft  part  pf  the  land  at  their  4if* 
pofal,  they  clog  their  conccffions  with  bur^ 
thenfomp  conditions;  th^  exad  the  half^ 
nay  even  two  thirds,  pf  the  cropj  they  mo- 
nopolize  the  feed  and  the  cattle,  fo  that  tfao 
cultivators  aire  under  tiie  neceflity  of  pur* 
f haling  from  thena  at  their  own  price.  The 
harvcil  over,  they  cavil  about  lofies,  and  pP»- 
tended  rpbberies,  and  as  th^  liaye  the  ppwer 
\n  their  liands^  they  carry  off  what  they 
think  proper.  If  the  feafon  fails,  they 
ibll  exa<a  the  lame  Turn,  an4  to  pay  them- 
lelves,  expofe  every  thing  the  poor  peafant 
poffclTes  to  fale,  Happily,  his  pprfon  at  leaft 
remains  free,  for  the  Turks  are  ignprant  of 
the*  refinement  pf  imprifoning  for  debt  the 
man  who  has  no  longer  any  property.  To  ' 
thefe  cbnftant  opprefTions  are  added  a  tiiou- 
fand  accident:.!  extortions,  Sometimes  the 
vrhole  village  is  laid  under  contribution  for 
ibme  real  or  imaginary  pffcnce  |  and  fometimes 
^  feryipe  pf  a  new  l^ind  is  ijitroduced,  A  pre* 
fent  is  exadted  pn  the  apceffion  pf  each  gover- 
nor;  a  contribution  of  grafs  is  demanded  fof 
Ju§.  hprfes,  and  barley  and  ftraw  for  his  ca- 
valiers; they  mijft  provide,  likewile,  for  al| 
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flic  foldiers  who  pafs^  or  who  carry  orders, 

the  goTCfnors  take  care  to  multiply  thefe. 

eommiilions  which  are  a  iaving  to  them,  but 

inevitable  ruin  to  the  peafants.    The  villages 

tremble  at  every  Lawend  who  appears  $  he  it 

a  real  robber  under  the  name  of  a  ioldieri 

he  enters  aii  a  conqueror,  and  commaiidi  as  a 

mafter:  Dogs^  Rabble  i  breads  coffee^  tobacco  % 

I  mujl  have  barley^  I  muji  have  mat.    If  he 

cafts  his  eyes  on  any  poultry,  he  kills  them ; 

and  when  he  takes  his  departure,  adding  in« 

• 

fult  to  tyranny,  he  demands  what  is  called 
kera^tl'dars^  the  hirp  of  his  grinders.  Iq 
?ain  do  the  peafants  es^claim  ^gainft  this  in- 
^uftice;  the  fabre  impofes  fijence.  Juftice  1$ 
remote  and  difficult  of  accefs ; .  nay,  com- 
plaints are  even  dangerous.  What  is  the  con-» 
fequencc  of  all  thefe  depredations  ?  The  poorer 
clafs  of  inhabitants  ruined,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  pay  the  miri,  become  a  burthen  to 
the  village,  or  fly  iuto  the  cities:  but  the 
miri  is  unalterable,  and  the  fum  to  be  levied 
mull  be  found  fomewhere,  tbcjr  portion  falls 
on  the  remaining  inhabitants,  whofe  burthen^ 
though  at  iirfl  light,  now  becomes  infup- 
^Qf tafeltf.    If  die^'  arc  vilited  by  a  two  years 

brought 
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drought  and  fiimine,  the  whok  village  is 
ruined  and  abandoned  i  but  the  tax  it  fhoul4' 

have  paid  is  levied  on  the  neighbouring  lands. 
They  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
Maradji  of  the  Chriihans.  Its  amount  having 
been  eftimated  at  the  tixnc  th?y  were  i^rft 
numbered^  it  mnft  always  produce  the  fame^ 
though  thofe  who  pay  ihould  be  lefs  nu^ 
mcrous.  Hence  it  happejis  that  ihis  capi- 
tation  is  ibmetime$  carried  frpni  three^  five 
a(i4  elcYW  pi^rs^  at  which  it  was  hril  hxed^ 
to  tliirty-five  and  forty-  which  abfolutely 
impovenihes  tho&  on  whom  it  is  railed^  and 
obliges  them  to  leave  the  country.,  Thefe 
burthens  are  more  efpecially  opprefGve  in 
the  countries  beftowed  aq  appanage,  am} 
in  thpfe  which  are  expofed  to  the  Arabs. 
In  the  former^  the  Titulary,  greedy  to  aug- 
^nt  his  revenue^  delegates  full  power  to 
bis  Lcflee  to  augment  the  taxes,  and  he  is^ 
well  feconded  by  the  avidity  of  the  fubal- 
terns,  Thefe  pien,  refining  on  the  arts  of 
wringing  money  from  the  pcpple,  have  con- 
trived to  impofe  duties  on  every  commodity 
brought  to  market,  on  entries,  the  convey- 
ance of  goods,  apd  even  the  burthen  pf  an 

■    "  *  ^      '  afs; 
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ift.  It  is  raattrkfid  that  thde  exaaions  have 
made  a  rapid  progrefs,  dpecially  in  the  laft 
Ibrty  yau9»  from  which  time  they  date  the 

decline  of  agricultiarc,  the  depopulatioa  of 
the  coimtxy,  and  the  dimuiution  in  the 
quantity  of  fpeoie  cairicd  to  Coi^ntino- 
pie.  With  refped;  to  the  Bedouins,  if  th^ 
are  -  at  war,  they  pilkge  as  enemies ;  and  if 
at  peace^  devour  evoy  thing  they  canfind  as 
guefts;  hence  the  proverb.  Avoid  the  Bedouin, 
whether  frknd  or  enemy ^  The  leaft  wretched 
of  the  peafants,  are .  thofe  of  the  countries 
which  raife  themfelves  a  certain  ftipulated 
fhm,  as  is  done  by  the  Druses,  the  Krfra*^ 
ouan,  Nablous,  &c.  yet  ^ven  there  they  are 
liable  to  be  opprefled  and  impoverifhcd  by 
various  abufes.  But  nothing  is  more  de* 
ftructive  to  Syria,  than  the  fliameful  and 
exceflive-  ufury  cuftomaiy  in  that  coun«» 
try.  When  the  peaiants  are  in  want  of 
money  to  purchafe  grain,  cattle,  &c.  they 
can  find  none  but  by  mortgaging  the  whole, 
or  part,  of  their  future  crop,  greatly  undo:^  its 
value.  The  danger  of  letting  money  appea^ 
clofes  the  hands  of  aU  by  whom  it  is  pofleif- 
e4  \  and  if  it  is  with  it  muft  be  froo) 

the 
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tlie  hope  of  a  rapid  aad  exorhitaot  gaia  j  ibm  ^ 
inoft  inodetate  intessft' is  twelve  per  cent, 
the  uiuil  rate  is  tvrca^,  aad  itfrequeotfy  n&» 
as  high  even  as  thirty. 

From  all  thtife  oaulc*^      may  eaiily  con- 
cdvehow  mifofiihie  muA  be  the  •  ceiMikioA 
of  the  peafants.    They  arft  every  where 
reduced  to  a  Iktk  flat  coke  of  baricy  or 
dourra,  to  omons,  ieptjls,  and  water,  •  They 
are  lb  little  acquainted  with  dainties,  that 
they  efteem  Arong  oa,  ai»*^id  fat  as  de- 
licacies.   Not  to  lo(e  any  part  of  their  com,, 
ifaeykavt  in  it  all  Ibrts  of  wild  grain,  even, 
twes  / mj,  which  occafion  vertigoes,  and  dim- 
nefs  of  fight  for  feveral  hours,  as  I  have  my- 
experienced.   In  the  tnountains  of  Le- 
banon and  Nablotts,  ur  time  of  dearth,  they 
gather  the  acorns  irpm  the  oaks, ,  which  th^ 
eat,  after  boiling  or  roafting  them  oa  the  aihesr 
The  truth  of  this  ha»  been  authenticated  to 
me  among  the  Druzes,  by  perfons  who  havo 
themfclfes  made  ufe  of  them.   We  muft 
therefore  no  longer  accofe  the  poets  of  hy. 
j>erbolei  but  it  wUl  only  be  the  mor*  dif- 

(m)  Itt  Arabic  ;?rt(>fla, 

ficult 
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^ult  to  ibeU^e  Chatihe.^lcka  ^ge  tbe 
jige  of  abundaace. 

,  Siy  m  mtund  confo^ntt  of  jrmferjr» 

4he  ari  of  .<;ulU!iraUQSi  is  in^      iBioft  depJo- 
rable  flate^  the  hufbandman  is  daftitute  of 
inftromcntSy  or  has  very  bad  ones  j  his  plough 
is  frequently  no  more  than  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  cut  below  a  bifurcation,  and  ufed  with- 
out wheels*   The  ground  is  tilled  by  aiies» 
and  cows,  rarely  by  oxen;  they  would  be- 
fpeak  too  much  riches  i  beef  is  therefore  very 
fcarce  in  Syria  and  Egypt^  where,  beiides,  it 
is  always  lean  and  bad,  like  all  the  meat  of 
hot  countries*    la  the  diftridts  expofed  to 
the  Arabs,  as  in  Paleftine,  the  countryman 
muft  fow  with  his  mufket  in  his  hand. 
Scarcely  does  the  corn  turn  yellow,  before  it 
is  reaped,  and  concealed  in  Matmoures,  or 
fubterraneous  caverns.    As  litle  as  poffible 
is  employed  for  feed  corn,  becaufe  they  fow 
no  more  than  is  barely  neceflary  for  fub- 
fiftence;  in  a  word,  their  whole  induftry 
is  limited  to  a  fupply  of  their  immediate 
wants ;  and  to  procure  a  little  bread,  a  few 
onions,  a  wretched  blue  ihirt,  and  a  bit  of 

woollen 
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wooHkn  much  labour  ik  not  necdZaiyi 
The  peafant  lives  therefore  in  diflreisi  but 
at  leaft  he  does  not*  tsnnch  his  tyrznts, 
and  iho  avarice  of  dofpofiftn  is  its  own  pa* 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 
Of  the  Artifms^  Traders^  and  Commerce. 

clafs  of  men  who  give  value  to  com« 
moditicSt  by  manufadbiring  tbenit  or  bring-^ 

ing  them  into  circulation,  is  not  io  ill  treated 
in  Syria »  as  that  which  produces  them;  the 
reaibn  of  which  is,  that  the  property  of  the 
artifans  and  traders,  confifting  in  perfonal 
efici^s,  is  more  concealed  from  the  fcrutims- 
ing  eye  of  government  than  that  of  the  pea- 
fants^  bclidcs  which,  the  artifts  and  mer- 
chants, collected  in  the  towns,  efcape  more 
eafily,  in  the  crowd,  from  the  rapicity  of 
their  rulers.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
cauies  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  towns 
in  Syria  and  even  throughout  Turkey « 
While  in  other  countries,  the  cities  are 
in  ibme  meafure  the  overflow  of  the  coun- 
try, there  they  are  the  effc^  of  its  deier- 
tion.  The  peafants,  expelled  from  thdr  vil- 
lages, fly  thither  for  refuge,  and  And  in  them 
tiaiiquillity  and  even  a  degree  of  eafe  and 
4  plenty. 
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plenty.  The  Pachas  are  more  particularly 
attentive  to  this  laft  article,  as  on  it  depends  , 
their  peribnai  fafe^ ;  for  1>efides  the  inime^ 
diate  effeds  of  a  fcdition>  which  might  bd 
fatal  to  them,  the  Porte  wnild  not  pardon 
tiietn  for  endangering  the  fafety  of  the  em-» 
pirc,  for  want  of  fupplying  the  people  with 
bread.  They  take  care  therefore  to  keep 
prdvtiions  cheap  in  all  the  principal  towns^ 
^  and  clpccialiy  in  that  in  which  they  rehde : 
if  there  be  a  dearth,  it  is  always  leaft  felt 
there.  In  cafe  of  a  failure  in  the  faarveft^ 
they  prohibit  tlie  exportation  of  grain^  and 
obhge  every  peifon  who  poflelTes  any,  to  fell 
it  at  the  price  they  fix  under  pain  of  ikath ; 
and  if  there  be  none  in  the  province,  they  fend 
for  it  to  ether  countries,  as  was  the  cafe  at 
Damafcus  in  November  The  Pacha 

placed  guards  on  all  the  roads,  permitted 
the  Arabs  to  pillage  every  carriage  going 
out  of  the  country,  and  fent  orders  into  the 
Hauran,  to  empty  all  the  Matmoures,  fo 
that  while  the  peafiints  were  dying  with 
hunger  in  the  villages,  the  people  of  Damaf** 

•  cus  paid  for  their  bread  but  two  paras,  or  two 
fols  and  a  half,  (one  penny '  farthing),  the 

*  French  pound,  and  thought  it  dear  even  at 

that 
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that  price ;  but  as  in  the  political  machine  no 
part  is  independent  of  the  reft>  it  wad  not  pofli^ 
bie  to  give  fuch  a  mortal  wound  to  agriculture,^ 
without  its  being  felt  by  the  arts  and  com* 
merc6.  The  reader  will  judge  from  a  few 
details^  whether  the  government  be  not  as 
negligent  in  tlii^  as  in  every  other  particu- 
lar* 

Conamerce  in  Syria,  coniidered  as  to  tlie 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  is  ftill  in  that 
ilate  of  infancy  which  charafttrizcs  barba* 
rous  ages  and  uncivilized  countries.  Along 
the  whole  coaft  there  is  not  a  harbour  capa- 
ble of  admitting  a  veilel  of  four  hundred  tons^ 
nor  are  the  roads  fccujred  by  forts.  The  Mal- 
tefe  coriairs  formerly  availed  theoifelves  of 
•this  want  of  vigilance^  to  make  prizes  clofe 
in  with  the  fhore;  but  as  the  inhabitants 
made  the  European  merchants  refponiible 
;  for  fuch  accidents,  France  has  obtained  from 
the  order  of  Malta  a  prohibition  to  their  cor- 
.fairs  from  appearing  within  fight  of  land;  Co 
that  the  natives  may  peaceably  carry  on  their 
coafting  trade,  which  is  tolerably  brifk,  from 
.  Latakia  to  Yafa.    In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
countr}%  there  are  neither  great  roads  nor  ca- 
nals, nor  even  bridges  over  the  greater  part 
.    Vol.  11.  Ec  of 
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of  the  rivers  and  torrcats,  however  ncceflary 
they  uiay  be  in  winter.    Between  town  and 
town^  there  are  neither  poib  npr  public  convey^ 
ance.  The  only  convenience  of  this  kind  is  the 
Taiftar  courier,  who  coines  from  Conftantinople 
to  Danuifcus^  by  way  of  Aleppo.  This  courier 
has  no  relays  but  in  the  large  towns,  at  very 
great  diftances  i  but  in  cafe  of  need  he  may  dif«- 
mount  the  very  hrft  horfeman  he  n^ieet^.  He 
lead$  with  him,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Tartars^  a  (econd  horfe  in  hand,  and  has  fre* 
quently  a  companion  for  fear  of  accidents. 
The  communicatioii  betwieen  one  town  and 
,  another  is  maintained  by  carriers,  who  have  no 
fixed  time  of  departure.    This  arifes  from  the 
abfblute  neceflity  of  forming  troops,  or  cara«> 
vans ;  nobody  travels  alone,  from  the  infecu-^ 
rity  of  the  roads.    One  muft  wait  for  feveral 
travellers  who  are  going  to  the  fame  place,  or 
take  advantage  of  the  paflage  of  fome  great 
man,  who  afllimes  the  office  of  protedor,  but 
is  more  frequently  the  opprelibr  of  the  caravan. 
Thefe  precautions  arc,  above  all,  necelTary  in 
the  countries  expofed  to  the  Arabs,  fuch  as 
Paleftine,  and  the  whole  frontier  of  the  defert, 
and  even  on  the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Skanda- 
roon,  on  account  of  the  Curd  robbers.  In 
.        ,  .  the 
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the  mountains,  and  ou  the  coafi^  between 
Latakia  and  Carmel>  we  may  travel  with 
more  iafety  %  but  the  roads  in  the  mountains 
are  extreniely  bad>  as  the  iahabitants  are  lb 
far  from  levelling  them>  thejr  endeavour  to 
render  them  more.  rugged»  in  order»  as  they 
fay,  to  cure  the  Turks  of  their  defire  tp  iu-» 
troduce  theit  cavalry. 

It  is  remarkable*  that  we  nevcer  fee .  eitlier 
a  waggon  or  a  cart  in  all  Syria;  which  ariies, 
no  doubt,  from  the.  apprehenfion  of  having 
them  fcizcd  by  the  miuioas  of  governmear, 
and  fuffering  a  great  lofs  at  one  ftroke.  Every 
tthing  i^  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mu|^,  aUbs, 
or  camels  i  all  which  animals  are  excellent 

.  here*  The  two  former  are  icmfilcyed  in  the 
mountains,  and  nothing  can  equal  their  ad- 
drefs  in  climbing,  and  Aiding  over  the  flopes 
0/  the  craggy  vooks*  The  camel  is  more 
made  ufe  of  in  the  plains,  becaufe  he  confumes 
lefs,  and  carries  more.    His  ufual  burthen 

.  is  about  ieven  hundred  and  £fty  pounds. 
Ilis  food  is  every  thing  you  chufc  to  give 
him ;  ilraw,  brambles,  pounded  dates,  beans» 
barley,  With  a  iingle  pound  of  food, 

and  as  much  water  in  a  day,  he  will  travel  for 
weeks  together.   In  the  whole  way  from 

£  e  a  Cairo 
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Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  a  journey  of  forty 
or  forty-fix  hours,  including  the  time  allowed 
for  reft^  th^  neither  eat  iior  drinks  but  thefe 
failings,  repeated,  exhaufl  them  as  well  as 
other  aniraals.  Their  breath  then  be^ 
comes  f(£tid.  Their  ordinary  pace  is  very 
flow,  not  exceeding  thirty-four  or  thirty-fix 
hundred  yards  in  an  hour.  It  is  needlefs  to 
prefs  them,  they  go  no  quicker ;  but  by  allow- 
ing them  to  reft,  they  will  travel  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

There  arc  no  inns  any  where;  but  tlie 
cities,  and  commonly  the  villages,  have  a  large 
building  called  a  Kan,  or  Kervan-Jirai,  which 
.lerves  as  an  ai^^lum  for  all  travellers,  Thefe 
houies  of  reception  are  always  built  without 
•the  precin(!:ls  of  the  towns,  and  coniiil  of  four 
wings  round  a  fquare  court,  which  ferves  by 
way  of  inclofure  for  the  beafts  of  burden. 
The  lodgings  are  cells,  where  you  find  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  duft,  and  fometimes  fcorpions. 
The  keeper  of  this  Kan  gives  the  traveller  the  , 
key  and  a  lu.itj  and  he  provides  himfclf  the 
reft.  He  muft,  therefore,  carry  with  him  his 
bed,  his  kitchen  uteniils,  and  even  his  pro- 
vifions ;  for  frequently  not  even  bread  is  to 
be  found  in  the  villages*   On  this  account 
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the  Orientals  contrive  their  cijuipage  in  the 
moft  fimple  and  portable  form.  The  bag- 
gage of  a  man  who  wilhes  to  be  completely 
provided,  confifts  in  a  carpet,  a  matrafs,  a 
blanket,  two  fiiucepans  with  lids,  contained 
within  each  other  j  two  difhes,  two  plates, 
aiid  a  cofFee-pot,  all  of  copper,  well  tinned  5  a 
fmall  wooden  box  for  fait  and  pepper  ^  iix 
coffee,  cups,  without  haiidles,  in  a  leathern 
box;  a  round  leathern  table,  which  he  fuf<* 
poids  from  the  faddle  of  his  horfe ;  fmall 
leathern  bottles,  or  bags  for  oil,  melted  but- 
ter, water  and  brandy,  (if  the  traveller  be  a 
Chriilian)  a  pipe,  a  tinder-box,  a  cup  of  cocoa- 
nut,  fome  rice,  dried  raifins,  dates,  Cyprus 
cheefe,  and  above  all,  co&ee- berries,  with  a 
roailcr,  and  wooden  mortar  to  pound  them.  I 
am  thus  particular  to  prove,  that  the  Orien- 
tals are  more  advanced  than  we,  in  the  art  of 
difpenfing  with  many  thijigs;  an  art  which 
is  not  without  its  uie» 

Our  liuropean  merchants  arc  not  content- 
ed with  fuch  fimple  accommodations.  Their 
journeys,  therdbre,  are  very  expeniive,  and 
confequently  not  frequent i  but  even  the  ricnell 
natives  of  the  country  make  no  difficulty  in 
pafling  p^rt  of  their  hves  in  the  manner  I 

E  e  3  have  ' 
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hare  defcribed,  on  the  nmis  of  Bagdad,  Baf# 
ibra,  Cairo»  and  even  o(  Coi4laAtinople« 
Travcllmg  is  their  educaticm,  their  fcicxice  | 
and  to  6jvof  any  man  he  is  a  merchatiti  is  to 
prgnounce  him  a  traveller*  They  had  in  it 
the  advautagc  of  purchafing  their  goudi  at 
the  firft  hand,  pfocoring  them  at  a  ch^sj^per 
rate,  eniuripg  their  lalety  i>y  eicorting  then) 
themfclves;  preventing  many  accidents,  and 
obtaimng  ibme  abatement  of  the  fiuinerout 
tolls,  Th^  learnt  in  fhortf  to  underitand 
weights  and  mcafares,  the  extreme  divcrfity 
of4vhich  renders  theirs  a  very  compUcated 
profeflion,  fince  each  town  has  itg  peculiar 
waght,  which,  under  the  fame  denomination^ 
differs tirprn that ofanptl^er*  ThcRotkofM'&P'^ 
po  weighs  about  Jix  pouiitls,  Pari^  weight;  that 

of  DanuUcus  five  and  one  quarters  that  of 

Saide  lefs  than  live;  that o£ li^aipla  near  iibven« 
The  Derbem  alone,  that  is  the  drachm,  which 
is  the  firft  Element  of  thc&  weights,  is  the 
faniQ  every  wher^  Tl^e  Ipng  meal  ores  vary 
lefs ;  only  twp  arc  known,  the  Egyptiam  cu-» 
t>it;  ( l)r^  M^rijf  and  the  cuhit  of  Conftan* 
'  tinople  fDraa  Stu/nhauliJ^ 

Coin  is  ftill  more  fixed ;  and  you  may  tra-p 
ve)  OTer  th^  whole  eoipire  froo^  i^otchiia  tq 
.  .  Afouao, 
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Afouan,  without  experiencing  any  change  ia 
its  denomination  or  its  value.  The  mofi 
fimple  of  thefe  coins  is  the  Parn,  called  alfo 
a  Mediriy  a  Fadduj  a  Kata,  or  a  Mejria.  It 
is  of  the  ii2e  of  an  Englifh  filver  threepence, 
and  is  only  worth  five  liards  (a  little  above 
a  halfpenny).  After  the  para,  fullow  faccef- 
fively  pieces  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  paras ; 
then  the  Zolata^  or  Iflote^  which  is  worth 
thirty;  the  Piaf^rc,  calkd  Kerfi-afadi^  or 
Piaftreof  the  Lion,  worth  forty  paras,  or  fifty 
French  fols  (two  Ihillings  and  a  peony)  i  and 
which  is  moft  generally  ufed  in  commerce ;  and, 
laftly,  the  Abou^Ktlb^  or  Piafter  of  the  Dog^ 
which  is  worth  fixty  paras.  Ail  tliefe  coins 
are  filver,  but  with  fucfa  a  mixture  of  copper 
alloy,  that  the  abou-kelb  is  as  large  as  a 
crown  of  fix  livres,  though  its  value  be  oiily 
four  livres  five  fols  (Three  and  fixpence  half- 
penny). They  bear  no  image,  becauie  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  Prophet,  but  only  the 
cypher  of  the  Sultan  on  one  fide,  and  on  th^ 
other  thefe  words ;  Sultan  of  the  two  Con- 
tinents, Kakan  {nj,  (u  e.  hoxdj  of  tht 
iwa  Seas,  tit  Sultan,  Sm  of  tbt  Sultan  N. 

ft 

•  in]  Kakan  is  a  Tartaiiaa  woid*  - 
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Jtruck  at  Stamboul^  (Conftantinople)^  or  at 
Mafr  (Cairo) ;  which  arc  the  only  two  cities 
where  there  is  a  mint* 

The  gold  coinii  are  the  fequin,  called  Da^ 
bab^  or  piece  of  gold ;  and  alio  Zabr^Maha^ 
boub^  or  Well- beloved  Flower.  It  is  worth 
three  piaftres  of  forty  paras,  or  feven  livres 
ten  fols  (fix  fliillings  and  three^pence) ;  the 
*half  fequin  is  only  worth  iixty  paras.  There 
is  likevvife  a  fequin,  called  Fondoucli,  which 
is  worth  one  hundred  and  feventy  paras ;  but 
it  is  very  rare,  fieiides  ihefe  coins,  which 
tire  thofeof  the  whole  Turkiflj  empire,  fome 
of  the  European  fpecie  has  as  much  currency  i 
fuch  are  the  filver  Dollars  of  Germany,  and 
the  gold  fequins  of  Venice.  The  dollars  are 
worth  in  Syria  from  ninety  to  ninety-two 
paras,  and  the  fequins  from  two  hundred  and 
five  to  two  hundred  and  eight.  Thefc  two 
coins  are  worth  from  eight  to  ten  paras  more 
in  Egypt.  The  Venetian  iequias  are  in  great 
requeft  from  the  finenefs  of  their  ftandard, 
and  the  pradice  they  have  of  employing 
them  for  womens  trinkets,  The  faihion  pf 
thcle  triijkets  dpes  not  require  much  art  j  the 
piece  of  gqld  is  limply  pierced,  in  order 
iMp?H4    h^  a  chain,  iik^wifp  of  gold,  which 
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flows  upon  the  breaft.  The  more  fequins 
there  are  attached  to  this  chain»  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  theiie  chains^  the  more 
is  a  woman  thought  to  be  ornamented.  This 
is  the  favourite  luxury,  and  the  emulation  of 
all  ranks.  Even  the  female  peaikats»  for 
want  of  gold,  wear  piaJlres  or  fmaller  pieces  ; 
bat  the  women  of  a  certaui  rank  difdain  filver  $ 
they  will  accept  of  nothing  but  fequins  of 
Venice,  or  large  Spanifli  pieces,  and  crufa- 
doeSt  Sooie  pf  them  wear  two  or  tluee  hun- 
dred, as  well  lying  flat,  as  ilrung  one  on  an- 
other, and  hung  near  tfai;  fordiead,  at  the  edge 
of  the  head-dreis.  It  is  a  real  load :  but  thqr 
do  not  think  they  can  pay  too  dearly  for  the 
fatisfadion  of  exhibiting  this  treafure  at  the 
publip  bath,  before  a  croud  of  rivals,  to 
awaken  whofe  jcaloufy  conftitutes  their  chief 
pleafure.  The  efie<^  of  this  luxury  on  com- 
merce, is  the  withdrawing  confiderable  fums 
from  circulation,  which  remain  dead ;  befides, 
that  when  any  of  thefe  pieces  return  into  com- 
mon ufe,  having  loll  their  weight  by  being 
.pierced,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  weigh  them. 
The  pra^ice  of  weighing  money  is  general 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  Turkey.  Nopiccw, 
))Qwev»r  effaced,  is  refuf^d  there;  the  mer^ 
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chant  draws  out  his  fcales  and  weighs  it^.  as 
in  die  days  of  Abraliam»  when  h^  purcha&d 
hi$  fepalchrc.  In  conikkrable  payxnents,  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  fent  for,  who  counts 
paras  by  thoufands,  rejeds  pieces  of  hlfe 
money*  and  weighs  all  the  iequins,  either  k-i^ 
paratcly  or  together. 

Almoft  the  whole  conunerce  of  Syria  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Franks*  Greeks*  and  Arnie^ 
nians  :  formerly  it  was  engrofied  by  the  Jews, 
The  Mahometans  take  little  part  in  it ;  not . 
that  they  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  it 
by  the  prejudices  of  their  religion,  or  by  in* 
doknce*  as  lome  political  writers  have  ima- 
gined I  hut  from  the  obftacles  thrown  in  their 
way  by  their  own  government.  The  Porte, 
conllant  to  its  ufual  iyflem*  inilead  of  giving 
a  decided  preference  to  the  Turkifli  fubjeits, 
finds  it  more  lucrative  to  fell  their  rights  and 
induftry  to  foreigners.  Some  of  the  Euro- 
pean  flates  have,  by  treaties,  obtained  a  di^ 
minution  of  cuftom-houfe  duties  to  three 
per  cent,  while  the  niej  (  handife  of  the  fub^ 
je&s  of  the  Sultan  pays  ftrid:Iy  ten,  or,  when 
favoured,  ieven  per  cmt^  Beiides  this*  the  duties 
once  paid  in  any  port,  the  Frank  is  not  liable 

to  pay  a  fecond  time  in  another.  But  the  caie 

is 
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ss  diHereat  with  the  Ottoman  fubje^.  The 
Franks,  too,  having  found  it  convciiicnt  tp 
employ  Latin  ChriftiaAS  as  agents^  have  pro- 
cured them  a  parti(:ipatiQn  of  their  privileges^ 
and  they  are  no  longer  fubjeil  to  the  power  of 
the  Pachait  or  amenable  to  Turkiih  juitice. 
They  cannot  be  plundered ;  and  whoever  has 
It  commercial  procefs  with  them,  muft  plead 
before  the  European  conful*  With  fuch  diiU 
advantages,  is  it  iurpriiing  that  the  Mahome* 
tans  ihould  reUnqui(h  commerce  to  their  ri-» 
vak  i  Theie  agents  of  the  Franks  are  i^nown 
in  the  Levant  under  the  name  of  Baraiary 
Jirogmansi  that  is,  privileged  Interpret 
ters  (o). ,  The  barat^  or  prmUge^  is  .a  pa^ 
tent,  of  which  the  Sultan  makes  a  prefcat  to 
the  ambajBTadofs  refiding  at  die  Porte,  For- 
xnerly  theie  anxbailadors,.  in  their  turn^  noiaxie 
prefents  of  them  to  particular  perfons  in  each 

faftoiy ;  but  within  the  laft  twenty  years  thcjr 

have  been  made  to  underAand  it  is  more  lu*- 
^rative  to  fell  them*    The  prcfisnt  price  ia 

(a)  An  interpreter  in  Arabic  is  called  Tcrdicman^  of 
which  our  old  writers  have  made  True  hem  ^nt.  in  Lgypt 
|t  is  pronounced  7iprf0i»w ;  of  which  the  Venetians  have 
made  Dragoniano^  and  the  iucaviicaavcitcd  ailQ  I) I'Q^^nan. 
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from  five  to^  fix  thouiand  livres  (two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds).  Each 
Ambaflador  has  fifty,  which  are  renewed  on 
the  death  of  the  poiTeiibr^  and  form  a  pretty 
confidcrable  pcrquifite. 

France  has  the  greateft  trade  to  Syria  of 
any  European  nation.  Her  imports  coniiA 
in  five  principal  articles :  ift.  The  cloths  of 
Languedoc:  adly.  Cochineal  from  Cadiz: 
3dly9  Indigos:  4thly,  Sugars:  And^  5^7> 
Weft  India  coffee,  which  is  in  great  requell: 
with  the  Turks,  and  which  they  mix  with 
lihat  of  Arabia,  more  efteemed  indeed,  but  too 
high  priced.  To  thefe  mufl  be  added  hard- 
ware, caft  itoot  iheet  lead^  tin,  Lyons  laces^ 

The  returns  confift  almoft  wholly  in  cot- 
tons, dither  fpun  or  raw,  or  manu£t£tured 
into  coarie  ilufifs  ^  in  fome  filks  of  Tripoli, 
the  others  being  prohibited  ^  in  gall  nuts,  in 
copper  and  wool,  which  are  brought  from 
other  countries  to  Syria*  *  The  Factories,  or 
as  we  call  them,  Echelles  (pj,  of  the  French, 

are 

{p)  This  whimfical  name  of  Echelles  (in  Englifh  ladders) 

wss  sdopted  by  the  inlwhi tints  of  Prcnrence,  from  tbe  Itsr 
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are  feven  in  number,  viz.  Aleppo,  Skanda- 
roon,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Saide,  Acre,  and 
Ramla.    The  fum  of  their  imports  amount 
to  6,000,000  of  livrcs  (250,000/.)  viz. 
For  Aleppo  and  Skandaroon,  3,000,000 
Saidc  and  Acre,        -  2,000,000 
Tripoli  and  Catagic,     -  400,000 
Ramla,        -         -  600,000 

Total,  6,000,000 


-  All  this  commerce  pafles  through  the  fingle 
channel  of  Marfeilles,  which  poflefies  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  fending  ihips  to,  and 
receiving  them  from,  the  Levant,  notwidi* 
ftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  Province  q( 
Languedoc,  which  furuiflies  the  principal 
commodities.  Strangers,  that  is,  the  nttivet 
of  Turkey,  are  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
their  commerce, •  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  JVlarfeilles  fadors,  eftablifhcd  in  their 
country*    This  prohibition  v^as  abdiihed 

limfcalaj  a  corrupttonof  the  Arabic  word  Jtaiia^  which  fig* 
nifies  a  place  proper  .to  receive  vei&ls,  a  road,  a  harbour. 

At  prefent  the  natives  fay,  as  the  Italians,  f^al(>3  rada. 

in 
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in  1777*  for  feveral  reafons  fet  forth  in 
the  ordinance ;  but  the  merchants  of  Mar- 
leilles  made  fuch  remooftrances^  that^  fince 
the  month  of  April,  17S5,  matters  have 
again  been  placed  upon  their  former  footing. 
It  is  for  France  to  determine  how  far  this  trade 
is  to  her  intereil.  Coniidered  relatively  to  the 
Turkiflx  empire,  it  may  be  averred,  tliat  the 
commerce  of  the  Turks  with  Europe  and  India,  ^ 
is  more  detrimental  than  advantageous.  For  the 
articles  exported  being  all  raw  unwrought  ma- 
terials, tiie  empire  deprives  itfelf  of  all  thie  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  labour  of  its 
own  fubjeds.    On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
modities imported  from  Europe  and  India^ 
being  articles  of  pure  luxury,  only  ferve  to 
increafe  the  diflipation  of  the  rich,  and  the 
iervants  of  government,  whilil,  perhaps,  they 
aggravate  the  vi^retched  condition  of  the  people, 
und  the  clafs]of  cultivators.  <  Uader  a  govern- 
ment which  pays  no  refpedt  to  property,  the 
ilcfuc  of  multiplying  enjoyments,  capnot  but 
irritate  irregulat  paflions,  and  increafe  op- 
preilion.    In  order  to  procure  more  clothes, 
furs,  laces,  iugars,  fhawls,  and  India  goods ; 
there  muft  be  more  money,  cotton^  and  filks, 

and 
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and  more  extortions.  A  momentary  advan- 
tagc  may  have  accrued  to  the  fhites  which 
furniih  theie  objects  of  luxury ;  but  are  not 
the  advantages  of  the  prefent  moment  bor- 
rowed from  the  wealth  of  future  times  ?  And 
can  we  hope  long  to  carry  on  an  advantageous 
commerce  with  a  country  which  is  precipi« 
tately  baftening  to  ruin  ? 


A  m 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 
Of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Ignorance  of  the 

The  arts  and  trades  in  Syria  afrord  room 
for  many  confiderations*  Firft^  The  differ* 
cat  kinds  of  them  are  infinitely  lefs  numerous 
than  with  us ;  we  can  fcarcely  reckon  twenty, 
even  ineluding  the  moil  neceiTary.  In  the 
£ril  place,  the  rehgion  of  Mahomet  having 
profcribed  every  fort  of  image  and  figure, 
there  exifts  neither  painting,  nor  fculpture, 
nor  engraving,  nor  any  of  thole  numerous  pro- 
feflions  which  depend  on  them.  The  Chrif- 
tians  alone  purchaie,  for  the  ule  of  their 
churches,  iome  pi£hires  of  the  Greeks  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  who,  in  point  of  tafte,  are  real 
Turks.  In  the  fecond  place,  ^  multitude  of 
our  trades  are  rendered  unneceflary,  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  furniture  uled  by  the  Ori- 
entals. The  whole  inventory  of  a  wealthy 
family  confifts  in  a  carpet  for  the  feet,  in 
mats,  cufhions,  matrefles,  fome  fmall  cotton 
cloths,  copper  and  wooden  platters  for  the 
tables    few  ilewing  pans,  a  mortar,  aport- 
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able  mill,  a  little  porcelain,  and  fome  plates 
of  coppef  tinned*     All  our  apparatus  of 
tapcllry,  >vooden  bcdflcads,  chairs,  ftools, 
glafles,  deiks,  bureaus,  clofets  5  our  buffets 
with  their  plate^  and  cable  fcr vices  ^  in  a  vvord» 
all  our  cabinet  and  upholltery  work,  arc  1uau-> 
ries  totally  unknown  to  them^  fo  that  nor- 
thing is  fo  iimple  as  a  Turkifh  removal* 
Pococke  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  cuflonis 
originate  in  the  wandering  life  formerly  led 
by  the  anceftors  of  thefe  nations;  but  they 
have  had  fuificient  time  to  forget  this  fince 
they  have  become  iettled;  and  we  Ihould 
rather  fearch  for  tlic  caufc  of  it  in  the  na- 
ture   their  government^  which  reduces  every 
thing  to  what  is  ilridly  neceiury..  Their 
cloathing  is  not  more  complicated,  though 
much  more  expenfive.   They  arc  Grangers 
to  the  hats,  perukes,  haii-dieiUng,  buttons, 
buckles,  O^ocks,  laced  ruffles,  and  all  that 
fuperfluity  with  whigh  we  are  furrounded* 
Cotton  or  filk  ihirts,  which  even  the  Pachas 
do  not  count  by  dozens,  and  which  have 
neither  ruitles  nor  wriiibands,  nor  plaited 
collars  y  an  enormous  pair  of  breeches,  which 
ferve  alfo  by  way  of  ilockings  \  a  handkerchief 
for  the  head )  another  round  the  waiil^  with 
Vojt.  II.  Ff  the 
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the  three  large  folds  of  cloth  and  calico  I 
have  mentioned  m  defcribing  the  drefs  of  the 
Mainlouks^  compofe  the  whole  wardrobe  of 
the  Oi'ientals.  The  only  articles  of  luxury 
are  goldfmiths  work,  which  is  confined  to 
womens  trinkets,  faucers  for  coffee  wrought 

'  like  lace,  the  ornaments  of  their  harnci^, 
their  pipes,  and  the  filk  ftufis  of  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus.  In  paiQing  through  the  Arects 
of  ilie  towns,  you  meet  with  nothing  but 
a  numbtr  of  beaters  of  cotton  on  tenters^ 
retailers  of  fluffs  and  mercery,  barbers  to 
fliave  tlic  head,  tinners,  lockfrniths,  fadlers, 
and  efpecially  iellers  of  little  loaves^  hard 
ware,  grain,  dates,  and  fweetmeats,  but  very 
few  butchers,  and  thefe  ill  fupplied.  There  are 
alfo  in  the  great  towns  a  few  wretched  gun^ 
.ihiiths,  who  can  only  repair  fire-arms,  for  not 
one  of  them  can  cad  a  piftol  barrel  i  as  ibr 
gun-powder,  the  frequent  occafion  they  have 
to  make  ule  of  it,  has  excited  the  induftry  of 

^the  peafants  in  general  to- make  it»«  but  there 
no  pubUc  manufaftury. 
In  the  villages,  the  inhabitants,  limited  ta 

'  mere  ncceifaries,  have  no  arts  but  thoie  with- 
out which  they  cannot  lubiill;  every  one  en- 

'cteavours  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  that  he 

^may  not  be  obliged  to*  ihare  what  he  has  with 

others« 
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ethers*  Each  family  mariUiuclLircs  the  coai  ro 
cottons  with  which  they  are  cloathed. 
Every  houie  has  its  portable  millj  with  which 
the  women  grind  the  barley  or  the  Dourra 
for  their  fuftenance»  The  dour  from  thefe 
mills  is  coarfe,  and  the  little  round  loaves 
made  of  it»  ill  leavened  and  badly  baked }  but 
they  preierve  life^  and  that  is  all  which  is  re- 
(paired.  I  have  already  obferved  how  fimple 
and, cheap  their  inftruments  of  huibandry 
are.  In  the  mountains  they  do  not  prune 
the  vines,  and  they  no  where  ingraft  trees ; 
every  things  in  ihort^  reminds  us  of  the  iim* 
plicity  of  ancient  times,  which,  poffibly, 
as  at  this  day,  was  only  the  ignorance  of 
poverty.  When  we  enquire  the  reafon  of 
their  want  of  induftry,  the  anfwer  is  uniformly 
the  fame :  It  is  good  enough :  That  is  fuf- 
ficient :  What  end  would  it  anfwer  to  do 
more?"  They  are  in  the  right,  fince  they 
vvould  not  be  permitted  to  reap  the  beneht  of 
their  labours. 

Secondly;  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  thefe 
countries,  and  the  manner  ia  which  they  are 
cxercifed,  are  interefting,  as  they  preferve 
almoft  in  every  refpe£t,  the  difcoveries  and 
methods  of  ajicient  times.    Fpr  example,  the 
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Auffs  manufadured  at  Aleppo  ^re  not  of 

Arabian  invention  ;  this  art  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  who  themfelves,  doubtlefs,  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Orientals.  The  dyes  they 
life  are,  probably,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Tyrians,  and  they  carry  them  at  this  day  to 
a  perfcdion  not  unworthy  of  that  people  ^  but 
ti;c  workmen,  jealous  of  tliclr  art,  make  -ii 
impenetrable  myftery  of  the  procefs.  The 
manner  la  which  the  ancients  fecured  the 
harnefs  of  their  horfes  againft  the  ftrokes  of 
the  fabre,  was  undoubtedly  the  fame  which 
1^  now  made  uic  cf  i;t  Aleppo  and  Damafcus, 
for  the  head  ftalls  of  their  bridles  (y).  The 
Imall  filver  plates  with  which  the  leather  is 
lined,  hoW  together  without  nails,  and  are  fo 
jointal,  tlrat  without  depriving  the  leather  of 
Its  pliancy,  there  remains  no  interfticc  for 
the  edge  of  the  weapon* 
»  The  cement  they  make  ufe  of,  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    To  make 

*    '     On  this  fubjc^  1  fhall  obferve,        the  Marr- 
,luukb  ot  C^ixaexhibii.  every  year  at  the  procelSons  of  the 
Caravan,  coats  of  mail,  b^^knets^  and  vizors,  bra(ie(s,  and 
,  all  the  armour  of  the  time  of  the  Croilades.   There  is  alfo 

*a  colleci.o.i  ai  Giu  afiiis  in  the  moftjue  of  the  Dcxvifes, 
SI  lea^uaaboix  C^iro^  oirthe  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It 
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it  properly,  they  take  care  only  to  ufe  the 
lime  when  boiling ;  they  mix  with  it  one 
third  of  fandy  and  another  of  aihes  and 
pounded  brickduft.  With  this  comporuion  they 
form  wells,  cifterns,  and  vaults,  which  the 
water  cannot  pafs  through.  I  have  feea  a  fin^  * 
gular  fpccies  of  the  latter  in  Paleftine  that  de- 
ferve  to  be  defcribed.    The  vault  is  built  with 
cylinders  of  brick,  eight  or  ten  inches,  long.. 
Thefe  cylinders  are  hollow,  and  may  be  about 
two  inches  diameter  within.    They  are  in 
^  Hi^ht  Jcgic;:  tapering,  tlie  wideft  end  is 
clofcd,  the  other  open.    To  form  the  roof, 
they  are  ranged  by  the  fide  of  each  other, 
with  the  clofe  end  expofed  to  the  weather: 
they  are  faflened  with  plaiiler  of  Jerufalem 
or  Nablous,  and  four  worknien  can  cciTapleat 
the  roof  of  a  chamber  in  a  day.    The  firft 
rains  ufually  penetrate  it^  but  a  coat  of  oil 
is  then  laid  over  it,  winch  cfFedually  keeps 
the  water  out.    The  cracks  withiniide  are 
clofed  by  a  layer  of  plaiiler,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  durable  and  very  light  roof.  With 
thefe  cjrlinders  they  build  the  walls  at  the 
edges  of  tlie  terraces  on  tlie  houie  tops, 
throughout  Syria,  to  prevent  the  wanen,  wjio 
wa(b  and  dry  their  linea  therCy  from  bging  ^ 

Ff  3  feen. 
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fecn.  The  ufe  of  them  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced at  Paris;  but  the  invention  is  of 

great  aati(juity  in  the  eafl 

We  may  affirm  the  farne  of  the  manner 
of  working  the  iron  mines  in  Lrcbanon,  on 
account  of  its  great  fimplicity.  It  is  the 
method  now  employed  in  the  Pyrenees^  and 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Catalonian 
For^e.  The  furnace  confifts  in  a  fort  of 
chimney  formed  in  the  fide  of  a  fleep  de«< 
clivity.  The  funnel  is  filled  with  wood; 
which  is  fet  fire  to  5  the  bellows  is  ap-? 
plied  to  the  inferior  mouth,  and  the  iit)n  ore 
poured  in  from  above;  the  metal  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  t^en  out  by  the  fame  mouth 
,  at  .which  the  fire  is  lighted.  Even  their  in* 
genious  wooden  Hiding  l,ocks  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  Solomon^  who  mentions 
them  in  his  fong. 

To  their  mufic  we  mufl  npt  afcribe  fo 
high  an  antiquity.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
an  earlier  origin  than  the  age  of  the  Caliphs, 
under  whom  the  Ar*^hs  applied  themfelves  tu 
it  with  the  more  ardour,  a|5  all  the  learned 
men  pf  that  day  added  tlie  title  of  Mufician, 
tu  that  of  Phyfieian,  Geometrician  and  Af- 
trpnomer ;  yet,  as  its  principles  were  borrow-^ 

64 
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^'£roin  the  Greeks^  it  might  afibid  matter 
of  curious  obfervatioa  to  adepts  in  that 
.  fcience«  Such  perfons  are  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  eaft.  Cairo  is  perhaps,  the 
only  place  in  Egypt  or  in  Syria,  where  there 
'are  a  few  Shaiks  who  underftand  the  princi^ 
pies  of  the  art.  X ^ley  have  colkdions  of 
airs  which  are  not  noted  in  our  manner,  but 
written  in  icharai^ers.  all  the  names  of  which 
are  Perfian.  They  hu\c  Xio  mufic  but  vocal; 
for  they  neither  know  nor  efteem  inftrumental^ 
And  they  are  in  the  right  i  for  fuch  inftru<- 
ijfients  as  they  have,  not  excepting  their  flutes, 
are  deteftable.  They  are  ftrangers  hkewiie 
to  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  unifon, 
aind  the  continued  bafe  of  the  Monochord. 
They  are  fond  of  hnging  with  a  torced  voice 
in  the  high  tones,  and  one  mull  have  lungs 
Hke  theirs  to  fupport  the  effort  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Their  airs»  in  point  of  phar^ter 
aini  execution,  refemble  nothing  vv.e  have 
heard  in  Europe^  except  the  Segul4iil^ 
Spaniards.  They  have  diyifioiis  morp  la- 
boured even  than  thofe  of  the  Italians,  and 
cadences  and  inhections  of  tones  impoiiible  tq 
be  imitated  by  European  throats.  Tiicir 
performance  is  accompame4  with  iighs  and 
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geiluresy  which  paint  the  paffions  in  a  more 
lively  manner  than  we  ftiould  venture  to 
allow.  They  may  be  faid  to  excel  moft  in 
the  melancholy  ftrain.    To  behold  an  Arab 

with  his  head  inclined,  his  hand  applied  to 
his  car,  his  eyebrows  knit,  his  eyes  languifh* 
ing ;  to  hear  his  plaintive  tonesg^  his  lengthened 
notes,  his  fighs  and  fobs,  it  is  almoft:  im- 
pofiible  to  refrain  from  lears,  which,  as 
their  exprcffion  is,  are-fc;  from  bitter;  and 
indeed  they  muft  certr^l^iiy  find  a  plealure  in 
ihedding  them,  fince  among  all  their  fongs, 
they  conftantly  prefer  that  which  excites  them 
mofl,  as  amoD^  all  accompliilimeiit^  finging 
is  that  they  mok  admire* . 

Dancing,  which  with  us  holds  an  equal 
rank  with  mufic,  is  far  from  being  held  in 
the  fame  eHimation  by  the  Arabs,  This  art, 
among  them,  is  branded  with  a  kind  of 
fliamci  ii  man  cannot  pra6tife  it  without 
diihonour  (r),  and  the  e^ercife  of  it  is  only 
permitted  to  women.  ^  This  judgment  will 
appear  to  us  fevere,  but  before  we  condemn 
it,  it  muA  be  con^dercd,  that  in  the  eaileru 

(r)  The  facred  dunce  of  the  Dcrvlfe?,  the  rnrticiis 
of  which  are  f^ppofcd  to  ialka^  tbe  revolutions  of  the 
ftarS)  muft  be  excepted. 
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world,  dancing  is  not  an  imitation  of  war» 

as  among  the  Greeks,  nor  a  combinatloa  of 
graceful  attitudes  and  moYements»  as  with 
US;  but  a  licentious  imitation  of  the  utmoft 
wantonncfs  of  love.    This  is  the  fpecies  of 
dance  which,   brought  from  Carthage  to 
Rome,  announced  tlie  decline  of  her  republi- 
can manners,  and  which,  fince  revived  ih 
Spain  by  the  Arabs,  ftill  fubiifts  there  under 
the  title  of  the  Fandango.  Notwithftanding 
the  freedom  of  our  manners,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, without  wounding  the  ear,  accurately 
to  dclcribe  it :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  that 
the  female  dancer,  with  her  arms  extended,  and 
empaiiioned  air,  finging  and  accompanying 
her  fong  with  caftancts,  which  (he  holds  be- 
tween her  lingers,  executes,  without  chang- 
ing her  place,  uil  thofe  motions  of  the  body 
which  paffion  itfejf  carefully  conceals  under 
the  veil  of  night.    Such  is  their  licentiouf- 
nefs,  that  none  but  proftitutes  venture  to 
dance  in  public.    Tboie  who  make  a  profef- 
fion  of  it  are  called  Kawazi,  and  tliuie  whq 
excel,  affume  the  name,  of  Alma^  or  pro- 
ficients in  the  art.    The  moil  celebrated  are 
thole  of  Cairo.   A  late  traveller,  (iVI.  Sayary,) 
ba3  dr^wn  a  flattering^  puSturc  pf  them  j  but 

I  con- 
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I  coa£c&  the  originals  did  not  produce  the 
feme  cnthufiafm  in  me.  Thefe  Alma,  with 
tbeir  yellow  linen,  their  tawny  ikins,  their 
naked  pendent  breails,  their  blackened  eye« 
kihes,  their  blue  lips,  and  their  hands  ftained 
with  henna,  only  reminded  me  of  the  Bac^ 
cbantes  of  the  Porcberons  (f)  y  and  if  we  re- 
ileA  that,  even  among  the  moft  polilhed  na-> 
lions,  this  jclais  of  women  retain  not.  a  little 
vulgarity,  it  is  not  credible,  that  among 
a  people,  where  the  moft  iimple  arts  are  ftill 
in  a  ilate  of  barbarifm,  they  can  ihew  much 
refinement  and  delicacy  in  one  which  recjuires 
the  moft. 

.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  arts 
and  fciences,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
latter  are  iUU  more  ncgleded,  or,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  totally  unknown.  The  barbarifm  of 
Syria,  as  well  as  that  of  Egypt,  is  compleat ; 
and,  from  the  iimilarity  which  is  ufually 
fcund  in  the  different  provinces  pf  the  fame 
empire,  we  may  form  the  like  judgment  of  all. 
the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
In  vain  have  funic  pjerioas  dcai^id  tliis  afTer* 

(/)  Wine-houfes  without  Paris,  and  free  from  the  city 
duties  \  tbe  rcfoit  of  the  populace.  The  idea,  migiit,  per* 
haps,  be  better  co;>veyed  by  the  term  Bafchdnfes  of  BiUiftf' 
gate. 
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tion ;  in  vain  do  they  talk  of  colleges,  places  of 
education,  and  books :  thefe  words  in  Tui;key 
convey  not  the  fano*  ideas  as  with  us*  The  age 
of  the  Caliphs  is  pall  among  the  Arabs,  and 
yet  to  begin  among  the  Turks.    Thefe  two 
nations  have  at  prefent  neither  geometri- 
cians, aftronomers,  muficians,  nor  phyficians. 
Scarcely  can  we  meet  with  one  of  the  latter 
who  knows  how  to  bleed  with  a  fleam  5  when 
they  have  ordered  a  cautery,  applied  fire, 
or  prefcribed  fome  common  recipe,  their 
knowledge  is  exhaufted :  and,  confequently, 
the  valet  de  chambre  of  an  European  is  con- 
fulted  as  an  Efculapius.  Where  indeed  ihould 
phyficians  be  formed,  fince  there  are  no  dta- 
bliihments  of  the  kind,  and  anatomy  is  diredtly 
repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  their  religion  ? 
Aftronomy  might  gain  more  admirers,  but  by 
aftronomy  they  underftand  only  the  art  of 
difcovering  the  decrees  of  fate  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ftars,  and  not  the  profound 
fcience  of  calculating  their  revolutions.  The 
monks  of  Mari-Hanna,  who  are  poffefled  of 
books,  and  maintain  a  correfpondence  with 
Rome,  are  not  lefs  ignorant  than  the  reft. 
Never,  before  my  arrival  among  them,  had 
$bey  heard  that  Ui^  ^rth  turned  round  the 

fun; 
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fun ;  and  this  opinion  was  very  near  giving 
great  ofTence  to  the  brotherhood;  for  the 
^sealotSt  finding  that  it  contradii^ed  the  Holy 
Bible,  were  inclined  to  tieat  ine  as  a  heretic. 
Fortunately  the  Vicar  General  had  good  fenfe 
enough  to  doubt,  and  to  fay ;  Without: 
blindly  crediting  the  Franks,  v/e  mud  not 
too  haftily  deny  all  they  afTert ;  for  evciy 
thing  they  bring  us,  tlae  produce  of  their 
arts,  is  fo  infinitely  fupcriur  to  our  own, 
that  thi^  may  pofiibly  difcoTer  things 
•*  which  are  beyond  our  ideas/'  I  efcaped 
by  not  taking  the  blame  of  this  novel  hy- 
potbefis  on  myfelf,  but  reftoring  the  difco- 
very  to  our  modern  philolophers,  who  are 
deemed  by  the  monks,  even  at  this  day,  as 
Vilionaries. 

A  great  diifeijCAce  then  fhould  be  made  be- 
tween the  prefent  Arabs,  and  thofe  of  the 
(imes  of  £l-Mamoun,  and  Aroun-ei-Rafchid, 
and  it  xnnH  be  admitted  that,  even  of  them, 

vrc  have  formed  very  extravagant  ideas. 
*]?heir  empire^  was  too  foon  deilroyed  to  ftxf* 
fer  them  to  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences,    Wiiat  we  fee  happen  in  our  days 

}n  Ionic  of  the  European  Hates,  proves  that 
jhpy  require  ages  to   become  eilablilhed 
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in  any  country*  And  from  what  we  know 
of  tlic  Ar.iblaa  writers,  do  we  not  con- 
itantly  find  them  either  the  tranflators,  or 
echos  of  the  Greeks  ?  "The  only  fcicncc 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  the  only  one 
they  <:ontinue  to  icultivale,  is  that  of  their  own 
language ;  but,  by  the  lludy  of  language,  we 
muA  not  underftand  that  philofophical  fpirit  of 
refearch  which^  in  words>  inveitigates  the  hif^^ 
tory  of  ideas,  in  order  to  perfect  the  art  by  which 
they  are  communicated*  Among  the  Mahome« 
'tans,  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabic  is  only  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  conneftion  with  religion ;  and 
this  is  in  facSt  very  confined,  for  the  Koran  is  * 
"  the  iinnicdiate  v/orJ  of  God  :  "  but,  as  this 
word  only  retains  the  identity  of  its  nature, 
fo  far  as  it  correfponds  with  the  meaning  of 
God  and  his  prophet,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  moment  to  learn,  not  only  the  exad; 
''lighificatioa  of  the^  words  employed,  but, 
likewife,  the  accents,  inflexions,  iighs  and 
'paufes,  in  ihort,  all  the  moil  minute  niceties 
'of  profody  and  proiiunciation  j  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  form  an  idea  how  complicated  all  this 
is  without  having  heard  their  declamation 
in  the  Mofques.  As  for  the  principles  6f 
the  language,  thgfe  of  the  grammar  alone 

take 
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take  feveral  years  to  acquire.  Next  is  taught 
the  Nahou^  a  part  of  grammar  wliich  may  be 
dclined,  the  Iciencc  of  terminations  foreign  to 
the  vulgar  Arabia,  which  are  fuperadded  to 
words,  and  vary  according  to  the  numbers^ 
cafes,  genders,  and  perfons.  When  this  is 
attained,  the  ftudent  is  reckoned  among  the 
learned.  Eloquence  is  next  to  be  iludied, 
and  that  requires  whole  years ;  for  the  maf- 
ters,  myilerious  like  the  Brachmans^  difco« 
ver  the  fecrets  of  their  art  only  by  degrees. 
At  length,  they  proceed  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  and  the  Fakab,  or  Science,  per  excellentiam, 
by  which  they  mean  theology.  Now,  if  we 
confider  that  the  perpetual  object  of  thefe  ftur 
dies  is  always  the  Koran,  and  that  it  is  necef- 
fary  thui  oughly  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
myftical  and  allegorical  fignifications  afcribed 
to  it,  and  to  read  all  the  commentaries  and 
paraphraies  upon  it,  of  which  there  are  two 
hundred  volumes  on  the  firA  veriei  if  we 
refleft  that  it  is  requifite  to  difpute  on  th6u- 
fands  of  ridiculous  cafes  of  confcience ;  fuch 
aif  if  it  be  allowable  to  ;nix  mortar  with  im- 
pure water  i  whether  a  man  who  has  an  iilue 
be  not  in  the  cafe  of  a  defiled  woman ;  as  alio 
to  be  able  to  difcufs  the  various  queilpns, 

whether 
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.whether  the  foul  of  the  prophet  was  not 
created  before  that  of  Adam  1  whether  he  did 
not  counfel  God  in  the  creation;  and  what 
wag  the  counfel  he  gave ;  it  cannot  but  be 
allowed,  that  one  may  pafs  one's  whole  life- 
time in  learning  a  great  deal,  and  knowing 
nothing. 

As  for  the  inilrudion  beftowed  on  the 
vulgar,  as  the  profeflbrs  of  the  law  do  not . 
perform  the  funAion  of  our  vicars  and  priefts, 
as  they  neither  preach,  nor  catechile^  nor 
confefs,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  they  re- 
ceive none.  Ail  the  education  of  children 
coaiiils  in  attending  private  mailers,  who 
teach  them  to  read  the  Koran,  if  they  are 
Mahometans,  or  the  Pfalms,  if  Chriftians^ 
and  a  little  writing,  and  reckoning  from  me- 
m<^ :  this  continues  till  they  arrive  almoft 
at  manhood,  when  each  of  them  chufes  fome 
profeilion,  in  order  to  marry  and  gain  a  live- 
lihood. The  contagion  of  ignorance  infeds 
even  the  children  of  the  Franks,  and  it  is  a 
maxini  at  Maricillc;^,  that  a  Lcvantin  muft  be 
adiifipated  youth,  idle,  and  without  emu-- 
lation,  and  whofe  whole  knowledge  will  be 
confined  to  being  able  to  ipeak  feveral  lan- 
guages. 
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ga;igcs,  though  this  rule,  like  all  others,  has 
Its  exceptions. 

In  examining  the  caufes  of  the  general  ig- 
norance of  the  Orientals,  I  fhall  not  fay  vviiu 
a  late,  traveller,  that  it  trifes  from  the  diM^ 
cukics  of  the  language,  and  of  reading  and 
writing.  Undoubtedly  the  difficulty  of  the 
dialers,  the  perplexity  of  the  chara(3ier$;  and 
the  dcfedls  of  their  alphabet,  multiply  the 
cbftacles  to  inftru^tion.  But  habit  furmounts 
themj  and  the  Arabs  attain  a$  perfect  a  faci* 
-lity  in  Wilting  and  reading  as  tlic  Europeans 
themielves.  The  real  daufe  is  the  few  means 
of  inAruclioa  they  poiTefs^  anioaxg  which  mail 
be  firft  reckoned  tlie  fcarcity  of  books.  With 
us  nothing  Is  £>  common  as  this  valuable  af« 
fiftance  ;  nothing  fo  general  anwng  all  ranks 
as  the  pradlice  of  reading.  In  the  Eaft,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  fo  rare.  There  are  but 
two  libraries  throughout  Syria,  that  of  Mar- 
hanna,  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  and  that  of 
^  Djezzar  at  Acre.  The  reader  has  feen  how 
infignificant  the  former  is,  both  with  refped:  to 
the  number  and  the  choice  of  its  books.  I  (ball 
not  fpeak  oi  the  latter  as  an  eye  witjoefs  ^  but 
two  pcrfons  who  have  feen  it  have  allured  mg^ 
ithat  it  did  not  contain  more  than  three  hun- 
dred 
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died  volumes  i  yet  thefe  are  th^  fpoils  of  all 
Syria,  and,  among  others,  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Sauvcur,  near  Saide,  and  of  the  Shaik  Kairi, 
Mufti  of  Rauda,  At  Aleppo,  the  houfe  of 
Sitar  is  the  only  one  which  pofTeiTes  any 
books,  and  thofe  are  aiirononiical,  which  no- 
body underllands.  At  Daaiafcus  the  lawyers 
hdld'CVen  their  own  fcience  in  no  eftimation. 
Cairo  alone  is  rich  in  books.  There  is  a 
coIIe£lIon  of  very  ancient  ones  at  the  Mofque 
of  £l-azhar,  and  a  coniiderable  nuniber 
is  in  daily  circulation;  but  Chrillians  are 
ibrbid  to  touch  them.  Twelve  years  ago, 
however,  the  nionks  of  Mar-Hanna,  deiirous 
of  procuring  fume,  fent  one  of  their  number 
thither  to  purchafe  them.  By  a  fortunate 
accident  he  got  acquainted  with  an  Eifendi, 
with  whom  he  became  a  favourite,  and  who, 
wiihing  to  obtain  from  him  fome  leflbns  in 
aftrology,  in  which  he  thought  him  an  adept, 
procured  him  fome  books.  In  the  ipace  of 
fix  months,  this  monk  afliired  me,  that  up-* 
wards  of  two  hundred  palled  through  his 
hands  \  and  on  my  enquiring  on  what  fub-* 
jed:s,  he  replied,  treatifes  on  grammar,  tlie 
Nahou,  eloquence,  and  the  interpretation  of 

the  Koran ;  but  very  few  hiftories;  or  even 
Vol.  IL  G  g  ules. 
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talcs.  He  had  never  feen  two  copies  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  From  this 
Aate  of  fads,  we  are  certainly  authorized  to 
affirm,  not  only  that  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
good  books  in  the  Baft,  but  that  books  of 
any  kind  arc  very  rare*  The  reafon  of  this 
is  evident.  In  thefc  countries  every  book  is 
a  manufcript ;  the  writing  of  which  is  ne- 
celTarily  ilow,  difficult,  and  expenlivc.  The 
labour  of  many  months  produces  but  one 
copy.  That  muft  be  without  erafure,  and  is 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  thoufand  acci- 
dents. It  is  impofiible  therefore  for  books  to 
multiply,  and  confequently  for  knowledge  to 
be  propagated.  If  we  compare  this  ilate  of 
things  with  what  pafies  among  ourfelves,  we 
cannot  but  be  deeply  impre^ed  with  the  ad- 
vantages ox  printing.  Wc  fhall  even  be  con- 
vinced, on  reflexion,  that  this  art  alone  is 
poflibly  the  main  fpring  of  thole  great  revo- 
lutions, which,  within  the  lafl  three  cen- 
turies, have  taken  place  in  the  moral  fyAem 
of  Europe.  The  prefs,  by  rendering  booK.s 
common,  has  diffufed  a  more  equal  {bar; 
'  of  knowledge  through  every  clafs ;  and, 
by ,  rapidly  communicating  ideas  and  dif- 
coveries,  has  produced  a.  more  fpeedy  im- 
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^rOvetnent  and  niore  univerfal  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  fcienccs.  By  its  means>  all 
thofe  who  occupy  themfelves  in  literary  puf- 
£mts,  are  become  a  body  perpetually  afTem- 
bled,  who  purfue  without  intermiffion  the 
fame  labours^  By  printing,  every  writer  is 
become  a  public  orator^  who  addreiTes  him- 
felf  not  only  to  his  city,  but  to  his  nation, 
and  to  all  Europe*  If  in  this  new  fpecies  of 
popular  aUcmbly  he  has  loft  the  advantage 
of  declamation  and  gefture  to  excite  the  paf- 
fiQnSf  he  is  amply  indenmiiied  by  that  of 
having  a  more  feled:  audience,  and  being  able 
to  reafon  with  more  temperance,  and  if  the 
impreflion  he  makes  be  lefs  lively,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  durable*  Since  the  difcovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  therefore,  fingle  men 
have  been  feen  to  produce,  by  the  mere  efFefts- 
of  their  writings,  moral  revolutions  in  whole 
nations,  and  have  obtained  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men,  which  has  even  awed  and 
controttled  the  authority  of  the  reigning 
powers. 

Another  very  remarkable  efFedt  of  the 
prefs,  is  that  which  it  has  had  on  hiitory. 

By  giving  a  general  and  rapid  publicity  to  facets,,, 
it  has  rendered  their  certainty  more.ealy  to  be 
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afccrfalned;  whereas^  yAicn  books  were 
written  by  hand,  the  collection  n^ade  by  one 
man,  prodcicii^  only  one  coff,  coidd  be 
Icea  aiid  criticized  Uy  only  .a  veiy  £m^l 
nutnber  of  readers ;  and  thcfe  readers  ^  the 

:  more  to  be  iuTpa^edf  as  they  mu&  d^pq;)^  on 
the  choice  of  the  author.  If  he  (bould  per- 
mit copies  1:0  be  taken,  they  multiply  and 
fprcad  very  flowly, .  In  the  mean  time  witnef- 
fes  drop  off ;  proofs,  which  might  once  have 
been  produced,  loie  their  force  ^  contradi<^ions 
ftart  up,  and  a  vv  i Jc  field  is  opened  to.  error* 
palTion,  and  mifrepreientation.  This  is  the 
caufe  of  ^1  thofe  monilrous  relations  with 
which  the  hiilories  of  anticjuity,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Modern  Aiia,  abound*  If  among 
thofe  hiftories  we  find  fome  which  bear  ftrik- 
ing  marks  of  probability,  they  are  thofe  whofe 
writers  were  either  eye-witnelies  of  the  fa6:s 
they  relate,  or  public  men  who  wrote  to  an 
enlightened  people,  able  to  contradi<5t  them 
whenever  they  departed  from  truth*  Such 
was  Cii:far,  the  principal  adlor  in  the  events 

•  related  in  his  own  memoirs  i  fuch  was  Xeno- 

.  plion,  the  general  of  the  ten  thoufand,  whofe  • 
able  retreat  he  has  fo  well  defcribed :  fuch  was  j 

.  Poly  bins,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Scipip, 

the 
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the  coiK^oeror  of  Carthage :  fuch  alio  were 
Sallull  and  Taiitus,  who  had  bcca  Lonfuls  : 
Thucidides^  the  commander  of  an  army>  and 
Herodotus,  fenator,  and  deliverer  of  Hali« 
carnafius.  When  hiftory,  on  the  contrary.  Is 
only  a  coile&ion  of  ancient  events,  delivered 
down  by  tradition;  when  thefe  fadts  are 
merely  colle<fted  by  individuals,  it  is  neither  • 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  nor  does  it  bear  the  fame  * 
charadler.  How  great  is  the  difference  be- 
twcert  the  preceding  writers  smd  Livy, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  Diodorus  SiculusI 
Fortunately,  however,  for  them,  the  countries 
in  which  they  wrote  wfere  civilized,  and  pub-  ' 
lie  information  might  ferve  to  guide  thea^' 
reipedling  recent  fadts.  But  when  nations 
were  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  or  groaning  under 
fuch  a  defpotifm  as  prevails  at  this  day  in 
tbe  caft,  writers,  abibrbed  in  that  ignorance 
and  credulity  which  ever  accompany  iuch 
a  ftate,  might  boldly  commit  their  errors 
and  prejudices  to  hiftory ;  and  we  may  re* 
mark,  that  it  is  in  the  productions  of  fuch' 
ages  and  nations  that  we  meet  with  all  the 
monfters  of  fidion,  while  in  poliihed  periods, 
and  in  the  hands  of  original  writers,  the  an- 
nals of  hiilory  only  prefent  us  with  a  nar- 
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rative  of  fafts  iiniUar  to  thofe  which  are  daily 
paiiing  before  our  ejres. 

This  iafluence  of  the  prefa  is  fo  efficacious j 
that  the  eftabliihnient  of  Mar-Hanna  alone, 
imperfeft  as  it  is,  has  already  produced  a  fen^ 
fibie  diltereace  among  the  Chriftians.  The 
art  of  reading  and  wriiing,  and  even  a  fort 

of  information,  are  more  common  among 
them  at  preicnt,  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago.  Unfortunately  their  outfet  has  betn  of 
that  kind,  which  long  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
improvciuent^  and  excited  innumerable  dif- 
orders  in  Europe.  For  bibles  and  religious 
books  being  the  £rft  which  proceeded  from 
the  prefs,  the  general  attention  was  turned 
towards  theological  difcuffions^  whence  re* 
fuited  a  fermentation  which  was  the  fource  of 
the  Schifms  of  England  and  Gertnany,  and 
the  unhappy  ppliiical  troubles  of  France.  If 
ipftead  pf  tranflatiiig  their  Buzembaum, 
and  the  miianthropical  reveries  of  Nieremberg 
and  Didacp  Stella,  the  Jeiuits  had  printed  and 
difperfed  books  of  pradtical  inorality  and 
pubUc  utiUty»  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the 
Kefraouan  and  the  Druzes,  their  labours 
might  have  produced  in  \hofe  countries,  and 
eyei^  through  a]l  Syria,  political  confequenccs 
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wluch  might  eventually  have  changed  their 
whole  iyftem.  At  prefent^  all  hope  of  fuch 
improvement  i$  over^  or  at  leaft  greatly  re- 
tarded 5  the  firft  fervor  has  been  fpent  on 
ufelefs  objeds.  Befides,  the  moaks  are  poor, 
and  if  D jezzar  takes  it  into  his  head»  he  will 
deftroy  their  prds.  To  this  he  will  pro- 
bably be  induced  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
profeflbrs  of  the  law,  who,  without  very  well 
knowing  what  they  have  to  dread  from  the 
prefs,  have,  notwithftanding,  conceived  an 
averfion  to  it  5  as  if  folly  poiieiied  the  natu- 
ral inftindk  of  divining  what  aiay  prove  its 
deftrudion. 

The  fcarcity  of  books,  and  the  want  of 
the  means  of  infonhation,  are  then,  as  I  have 
juft  faid,  the  caufes  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Orientals ;  but  thefe  muft,  after  all,  be  re- 
garded merely  as  acceflaries :  the  radical  iburce 
is  iltill  in  the  government,  which  not  only 
does  not  encourage  the  pi'  pagation  of  know- 
ledge, but  exerts  every  effort  to  ftiiie  it  in  the 
birth.  Under  the  adminifliation  of  the 
Turks,  there  is  no  profpedt  of  obtaining 
rank  or  fortune  through  the  channel  of  the 
arts  and  fcicnces,  or  poUtc  literature.  The 
talents  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  ^  eometri- 
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cians,  aftronomcrs*  or  engineos  of  £urope^ 

would  not  prefervp  their  poifeiTor  from  Ian- 
guiLhiDg  in  pbfcurity,  or  groaniag  beneath 
the  periccution  of  tyranny.  If  fcience,  ttum- 
forc^  which  itfclf  is  acquired  with  io  mucli 
difliculty  and  labour^  can  only  make  us  re- 
gret its  inutility,  and  even  expofe  us  to  dan- 
ger, it  is  better  never  to  ppijeis  it.  .  For  tlus 
rcaibn,  the  Orientals  are  ignorant,  and  mafk 
neceilarily  be  iO|  from  the  fame  principle 
which  makes  thc^i  poor,  as  they  may  apply 
with  juftice  to  fcience,  what  th^  fay  of  tho 
^its :  "  What  gppd  purpofc  will  it  aniwer  ta 
do  moi  c  ? " 
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CHAP.  XU 

Of  tie  nmmrsund  cbaraSler  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Syria. 

Of  all  the  fubjeds  of  obfervation  arij 
country  affords,  the  moral  charader  of  its 
inhabitants  is  unqueflionably  the  mofl  im-i 
portant^  but  it  mull  likewife  be  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  at  the  fame  Lime  the  moil  diffi- 
cult :  for  it  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a  bar- 
ren enquiry  into  fads ;  the  eifential  objed  is 
to  invcftigate  their  various  caufes  and  rela- 
tions i  to  dilcover  the  open  or  fecret,  the  re- 
mote or  immediate  fprings,  which  produce 
in  men  thoie  habits  of  adion  we  call  man- 
ners, and  that  uniform  difpofition  of  mind  . 
wc  name  charader.  Now,  to  fucttccJ  in 
fuch  an  enquiry,  it  is  neceiTary  to  communis 
cate  with  the  men  we  wi£h  to  know;  we 
muft  place  ourielves  in  their  fituations,  in 
order  to  feel  by  what  they  are  influen- 
ced, and  the  confequences  which  refultj 
we  muft  live  in  their  country,  learn  their 
language,  and  adopt  their  cuitoms;  condi- 
tions feldom  complied  with  by  travellers ;  and 

which. 
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which,  even  when  they  arc,  ftili  leave  to  be  fur-» 
mounted  numerous  difficulties,  which  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itleif i  for  we 
have  ngt  only  to  combat  the  prejudices  wc 
may  meet  in  our  way,  but  to  overcome  our 
owni  againil  which  we  can  never  be  fu&ci-* 
ently  on  our  guai-d,  habits  are  powerful,  fads 
liable  to  be  miAaJcen,  and  error  eafy.  The 
oblcrver,  then,  thouJd  be  circumfpcdt  though 
not  timid^  and  the  reader,  obliged  to  fee  with 
the  ^ea  of  others,  ihould  w^tqh  att^tiyely 
both  the  reafuiiingof  his  guide,  and  the  deduc- 
tions he  may  be  iacUned  to  draw  him- 
felf, 

Whea  an^  European  arrives  in  Syria,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  eafto-n  world,  what 
appears  moft  extraordinary  to  him>  in  the  ex« 
tciior  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  almoft  total 
oppofition  of  their  manners  to  our  own :  it 
feems  as  if  fonie  premeditated  defign  had  de- 
termined to  produce  an  infinity  of  the  moft 
ilriking  contrafts  between  the  people  of  Aiia 
and  thofe  of  Eurqpe.  We  wear  ihort  and 
clofe  drefles;  theirs  are  long  $nd  ample* 
We  fuffer  our  hair  to  grow,  and  lhave  the 
beard;  they  let  the  beard  grow,  and  (have 
the  head.    With  us,  to  uncover  the  head  ia 
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ft  mark  of  refped  1  with  them,  a  naked  head 
is  a  fign  of  folly.  We  ialute  in  an  inclined 
paiture^  they  upright.  We  pais  our  live» 
ereft;  they  are  almoft  continually  feated. 
They  fit  and  eat  upon  the  ground;  we  upon 
raifed  feats*  With  refped  to  language^  like-* 
wife,  their  manner  pf  writing  is  diredtly  con- 
trary to  ourSt  and  the  greateft  part  of  our 
mafculine  nouns  are  femininQ  with  them. 
To  the  bulk  of  travellers  thefe  cpntrafts  only 
appear  whimhcal ;  but  it  may  be  intcreAing  to 
philofophers,  to  enquire  iiito  the  cauies  of  lb 
great  a  diverfity  of  habits,  in  men  who  have 
the  fame  wants,  and  in  nations  which  appear 
to  have  one  common  origin* 

Another  diftinguiihing  charaderiftic,  noiefs 
remarkable,  is  th^t  r^Ugious  exterior  obfer- 
vable  in  the  countenances,  converfation,  and 
geAures  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  In  - 
the  greets,  every  one  appears  with  his  ilring 
of  bead$.  We  hear  nothing  but  emphatical 
exclamations  of  Ta  Allah  I  O  God !  Allah 
akbar!  God  moft  great!  Allah  taala,  God 
moft  high !  every  inftant  the  ear  is  ^ftruck 
with  a  profound  figh,  pr  noify  eructation 
which  follows  the  pronouncing  of  fome  one 
of  the  ninety-nine   epithes  of  God^  fuch 
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as  Ta  rani!  Source  of  riches  !  Ta  fobhan!  O 
inoft  to  be  praifcd !  Ta  mojlour!  O  impene« 
trabk  1  If  a  man  ii^is  bread  in  the  ftreet^,  he 
docs  not  cry  breads  but  exclaims  Allab  kerim, 
God  is  liberal.    If  he  fells  water,  he  cries, 
Affab  djawad^  God  is  generous;  and  fo  of 
Other  articles.    The  ufual  form  of  falotatlon 
is,  God  pi^eferve  thee  %  and  of  thanks,-  Gad 
proie^  thee:  in  a  word,  God  is  in  every 
thingi  and  every  where*    Thefc  men  then 
are  very  devout,  iays  tibe  i^der?  Yes,  but 
v^ithout  being  the  better  in  confcquence  of 
this  devotion,  for  I  have  already  obkrvcd, 
their  zeal  is  no  other  than  a  fpirit  of  jealouljr 
and  contradiction,  ariiing  from  the  diver£ty  of 
religions ;  lince  in  the  Chriitian  a  profeffion 
of  his  faith  is  a  bravado*  an  adt  of  indepen- 
dence;  and  in  the  Mahometan,  an  ad:  of 
fuperiority  and  power.     This  devootnefs, 
therefore,  merely  the  ofispring  of  pride  and 
profound  ignorance,  is  no  better  than  a  fanatic 
faperitition,  and  the  iburce  of  innumerable 
diforders. 

'Inhere  is  ftill  another  charadcriilic  in  the 
exterior  of  the  Orientals,  which  attiads  the 
attention  of  an  oblerver :  I  mean  their  grave 
and  phlegmatic  air  in  every  thing  they  do. 
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.or  iay.  Inftead  of  that  open  and  ch^rful 
t!ounteinmct»  which  we  either  naturally 
polief$  or  ailumq»  tb^ir  behaviour  is  ieri-> 
ous,  auXLcre,  and  melancholy;  they  rarely 
laogh,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  Frencfh  appears 
to  them  a  fit  of  dielirium.  When  they  ipoakt 
it  is  with  deliberation,  without  gdlurcs,  and 
without  paiTioni  they  hiien  without  inter*- 
rupting  you ;  they  are  frient  for  whole  days 
together,  and  by  no  means  pique  themfelves 
on  fupppftiug  convjQri^atipai  If  th^  walk» 
it  is  always  leifurely,  and  on  bufinefs;  they 
havjc  no  idea  of  our  troubleipnie  a^ivity,  and 
cwwalks  backwards  and  forwards  fqr  ainufe- 
ment.  Continually  feated,  they  pafs  whole 
days  muiipgy  with  their  Iqgs  croiied,  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  almoll  without 
changing  th^  attitude.  It  ihpuld  feem  as  if 
motion  were  a  puniiliinent  to  them,  and  that, 
«  like  the  Indians,  they  regard  ina<^on  as  e£- 
fential  to  happinefs. 

This  ubfervation,  which  may  be  extended 
to  the  greater  part  of  their  habits  and  cu£« 
tomsj  has>  in  our  time,  given  occaiion  to  a 
very  fummary  fyftem  of  the  caufes  of  the  pe- 
culiar chara<^r  of  the  Orientglst  ^A^  feverai 
other  nations.  A  celebrated  writer,  refle(5ting 
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on  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  liave  faid 
of  Afiatic  efieminacy,  and  the  accounts  given 
by  travellers  of  the  indolence  of  the  Indiaiis^ 
•  is  of  opinion,  that  this  indolence  forms  the 
diAinguiihing  charad^r  of  the  inhabitants  o£ 
<thoie  countries;  purfuing  his  enquiries  ixUo 
the  common  caufe  of  this  general  fadt,  and 
findings  that  all  theie  nations  inhabit  what 
are  called  hot  countries^  he  has  attributed 
the  caufe  of  their  indolence  to  heat;  and 
afTuming  the  fad  as  a  principle,  has  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries  muft  neceifarily  be  indolent^  inert 
of  body,  and  from  analogy,  likewife  inert  of 
mipd  and  eharadlcr.  He  goes  even  flill  farther; 
remarking,  that  unlimited  monarchy  is  the 
moft  ufual  form  of  government  among  thefe 
nations ;  and  confidering  delpolifm  as  the  ef- 
fe&  of  the  fupinenefs  of  a  people,  he  con-* 
eludes,  that  defpotifm  is  as  much  the  natu- 
ral government  of  thefe  countries,  and  as 
neceifary  as  the  climate  und^r  which  they  live. 
It  fhould  feem  as  if  the  feverity,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  the  barbarity  of  the  infer-- 
ence  Ihould  have  put  men  upon  their  guard 
againft  fuch  erroneous  principles:  yet  this 
fyftem  haa  }>eeii  receivtd  with  great  applaufe 
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m  France,  nay,  even  throughout  Europe; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Spirit 
LawSf  is  becoxiie  among  the  moft  niunerous 
clafs  of  reafoners^  an  authority  from  which 
it  is  prefumptuous  to  di&r«  This  is  not  the 
place  to  wiito  a  formal  treatife  completely  to 
.overthrow  this  err^r:  befides  that  fuch  a  re- 
futation already  exifts  in  the  work  of  a  phi<-  - 
lofopher,  whofe  name  is  at  leafl  equal  to  that 
of  Montefquieu.  But  in  order  to  raife  ibme 
•doubts  at  ieai):  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who» 
without  giving  themfelves  time  to  refleft,  have 
.adopted  this  opinion^  I  ihall  offer  a  few  ob«- 
jedious  which  the  fubjed:  naturally  fuggeils. , 
*  •  The  dodrine  of  the  general  indolence  of 
the  Oriental  and  foutherni nations,  is  founded 
-on  that  opinion  of  Afiatic  effeminacy  origi- 
nally tranimitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  i  hut  what  are  the  fads  on  which 
that  was  built?  Were  they  fixed  and  de- 
terminate, or  did  this  opinion  rely  on  vague 
»and  general  ideas  like  the  fyllems  of  the 
moderns?  Had  the  ancienjLs  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  thofe  countries  in  their 
time,  than  we  have  obtained  in  #ursi  and  are 
wc  juftified  in  founding  on  their  report  an  hy- 
pothefis  ditEcult  to  eftablifh  from  our  own 
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more  minute  exammatbn  ?  but»  admitting  iias 

fads  as  we  receive  them  from  hiilory,  were 
the  AQyvhos^  w!iofe  ambition  and  wars  du- 
ring five  hondrad  yam,  tktew  Aiia  into  con-* 
fufion  J  tlie  Medes,  who  lliook  off  their  yoke, 
and  difpoflbfled  diem ;  the  Perikns  who,  un^ 
4tr  Cyras,  within  tlie  fpace  of  thirty  years, 
extended  their  conqucfts  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  were  theie  inert  and  indolent 
peopled  May  we  not  oppoie  to  this  fyilem 
the  Phoeaickiis,  who,  for  fo  many  centu- 
rieS)  were  in  pofiefiion  of  die  commerce  of 
the  whole  ancient  world  1  the  Pahnyreniaas, 
of  whofe  induftty  we  poflefs  fuch  ftupen- 
dons  monuments;  the  Carduchi  of  Xeno- 
phon,  who  braved  the  power  of  the  Grcal 
King  in  the  very  heart  of  his  empire ;  the  Par- 
thians,  thofe  unconquerable  rivals  of  Rome.; 
and  even  the  Jevvo,  who,  limited  to  a  lit- 
tle ftate,  never  'ceafed  to  ftruggle,  for  a  thou^ 
iiind  years,  agaihft  the  moft  powerful  em;« 
pires  ?  if  the  men  of  thefe  nations  were  inert, 
what  is  aftivity  i  If  they  were  adive,  where 
then  is  the  inliuence  of  climate  f  W  hy  in  the 
fame  countries,  where  fo  much'  energy  was 
difplayed  in  former  times,  do  we  at  pre&nt 
find  fuch  profound  indolence  ?  Why  are  the 
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modem  Greeks  fo  debafed  ainid  the  very 
ruins  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  in  the  fields 
of  Marathon  and  Thermopyls?  Will  it  be 
alleged,  that  the  climate  has  changed?  Where 
are  the  proofs  i  Suppofing  this  true»  it  niuft 
have  changed  by  irregular  hts  ^  the  climate  of 
Pcdiamufthavc  altered  greatly  from  Cyrus  * 
to  Xerxes;  that  of  Athens  from  Ariftides  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus ;  and  that  of  Ronie  from 
Scipio  to  Sylla,  and  from  Sylla  to  Tiberius. 
The  climate  of  the  Portugueze  mull  have 
changed  fince  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  and 
that  of  the  Turks  fince  Soliman?  If  indo«« 
lence  be  peculiar  to  the  fbuthern  countries^ 
how  are  we  to  account  for  a  Carthage  in 
Africa,  Rome  in  Italy,  and  the  Buccaneers 
at  St.  Domingo  ?  Why  do  we  meet  with  the 
Malays  in  India,  and  the  Bedouins  in  Arabia  ? 
Why,  too,  at  the  lame  period,  and  under  tlxe 
fame  llcy,  do  we  find  a  Sybaris  near  Crotona, 
a  Capua  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  a  Sar« 
des  contiguous  to  Miletus?  Whence  is  it, 
that,  we  fee,  under  our  own  eyes,  and  in  Eu- 
rope itfelf,  northern  governments  as  languid 
AS  thofe  of  the  fouth  ?  Why,  in  our  own  em- 
pire, are  the  Ibuthern  more  adive  than  the 
northern  provinces?  If  the  fame  eife<^s  are 
VcL.  II.  H  h       ^  obicivabk 
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obfervable  undo:  diredly  contrary  circuni* 
fiances,  and  different  effeds  under  the  fame 
circamftances,  what  becomes  of  thefe  pre- 
tended principles?  What  this  influence 
of  cliautc  ?  and  what  ii>  to  be  undeiilood  by' 
activity  i  Is  it  only  to  be  accorded  to  warlike 
nations  i  and  was  Sparta,  when  not  engaged 
in  vv  ar,  to  be  efteemed  inert  ?  What  do  we 
nntean  by  hot  countries  ?  Where  are  we  to 
draw  the  line  of  cold  and  ten>perate  ?  Let  tht 
partifans  of  Montefquieu  afcertain  this,  that 
we  may  henceforward  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  energy  in  a  nation  by  the  tem- 
perature, and  at  what  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meto"  we  are  to  fix  its  aptitude  toilavery  or 
freedom ! 

Eut  a  pbyfical  obfervatlon  lias  been  called 
in  to  corroborate  this  poiition ;  and  we  are 
told  that  heat  abates  our  ftrength;  we  are 
more  indolent  in  fuinmcr  than  in  winter; 
the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries,  therefore, 
mull  be  indolent*  Let  us  luppoie  this  true. 
Whence  is  it  then,  that,  under  the  fame  influ- 
ence of  climate,  the  tyrant  poffeiTcs  more  energy 
to  opprcfs,  than  the  people  to  defend  them- 
felves  ?  But,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  reafbn 
like  the  inhabitants  of  a  countiy  where  cold 
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i8  more  prevalent  than  heat  ?  Were  a  fimilar 

'  thelis  to  be  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Africa^ 
it  would  there  be  faid,  the  cold  prevents  mo~ 
.tion>  and  obitrudts  the  circulation.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  fenfations  are  relative  to  our 
habitSy  and  that  bodies  aiSlune  a  tempera-* 
xnent  anakgous  to  the  cHmate  in  which  they 
livCi  fo  that  they  arc  only  afFeilcd  by  the  ex- 

'  tremes  of  the  ordinary  medium.  We  hate 
fweating ;  the  Egyptian  loves  it,  and  dreads 
nothing  fo  much  as  a  failure  of  perfpiration.' 
Thus,  whether  we  refer  to  hiftorical,  or  na- 
tural fads,  the  fyftem  of  Montd(juieu,  fo  fpe- 
cious  at iirft  fight,  turns  out,  when  examined, 
to  be  a  mere  paradox,,  which  has  owed  its 
fuccefs  only  to  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
novelty  of  the  fubjeA,  at'  the  time  the  Spirit 
of  Laws  appeared,  and  the  indirect  flattery 
it  oflFcred  to  thofe  nations  by  which  it  was 
{o  favourably  received. 

To  give  precifion  to  our  ideas,  refpedting 
the  queftion  of  adivity,  a  fliorte  and  more 
certain  method  than  thefe  far-fetched  and 
equivocal  reafonings  would  have  been,  to 
have  fludicd  nature  herfelf,  and  to  have  exa- 
•mined  the  origin  and  motives  of  aftivity  in 
man.    If  we  purfuc  tliis  mode  of  inveiliga- 
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lion,  \vc  ihall  perceive  that  all  adion,  whether 
of  body  or  mind^  has  its  fourcc  in  our  neceffities; 
and  augments  as  they  increaie.  We  may  foU 
low  its  gradations  from  the  rudcfh  bcgiiuxiags, 
to  the  (kite  of  the  moft  mature  improvement. 
In  man  yet  favage^  hunger  and  tbirA  awaken 
the  firft  exertions  of  the  foul  and  body- 
Thefe  are  the  wants  which  prompt  him  to 
run,  fcarch,  watch,  and  employ  cunning  or 
violence,  as  he  finds  them  neceifary :  all  his 
adiyity  depends  on  the  means  of  providing 
for  hii  fubfiftence.  Is  that  ealily  obtained, 
has  he  fruit,  game  and  fifh,  within  his 
reach,  he  is  lefs  adtive,  fince  by  putting  forth 
his  hand,  he  can  iatisfy  himfelf ;  and  being 
fatisfied,  nothing  excites  him  to  motion,  till  the. 
experience  of  various  enjoyments  has  awaken- 
ed in  him  defires  which  become  new  wants, 
and  new  motives  of  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  are  the  means  of  fiipplying  his  nccef- 
iities  difficult  to  be  obtained is  game  hard  to 
be  found,  and  poflelled  of  agiUty  to  avoid 
him ;  are  the  iiih  wily,  and  do  the  fruits  ibon 
decay ;  man  is  forced  to  be  more  active ;  he 
muft  exercife  his  body  and  his  mind,  to 
maintaiii  life;  he  muft  becQme  fwift  like  the 
beails.  Wily  like  the  fiih,  and  provident  to' 
3  piefervc 
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prefervc  his  fruits;  he  muft  endeavour  the 
improvement  of  his  natural  faculties.  He, 
tlierefore,  beftirs  himfelf,  he  thinks,  he  medi- 
tates; he  conceives  the  idea  of  bending  the 
branch  of  a  tree  to  form  a  bow,  and  pointing  a 
reed  to  make  an  arrow,  he  faftens  a  handle  to 
a  iharp  flone,  and  procures  him  a  hatchet; 
he  then  labours  to  make  nets,  to  fell  trees, 
to  hollow  out  their  trunks,  and  build  canoes. 
Already  has  he  provided  for  his  moft  urgent 
neceffites ;  already  the  experience  of  a  multi- 
tuds  of  fenfations  has  made  him  acquainted 
with  enjoyments  and  fufFeringS;  and  his  ac- 
tivity is  redoubled  to  remove  the  one,  and 
multiply  the  other.  He  has  felt  the  pleafure 
of  being  lliiiJcd  from  the  heat  of  the  San^  he 
builds  himfelf  a  cabin:  he  has  experienced 
that  a  fkin  fecures  him  from  the  cold;  he 
makes  himfelf  clothing:  he  has  tafted  bran** 
.dy  and  fmoaked  tobacco;  he  likes  them,  and 
wiuies  to  have  more;  but  to  procure  them  he 
muft  bring  beaveris  (kins,  elephants  teeth, 
gold  dufl,  &c.  He  redoubles  his  adivi- 
ty,  and  carries  his  induftry  fo  far  as  to  fell 
even  his  fellow  creature.  In  fuch  a  pro- 
grefs,  as  in  the  primary  caufe,  it  mull  be 
acknowledged,  that  adivity  has  little  or  no 
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connedlion  with  heat;  only  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  being  reputed  to  Aand  more  in 
need  of  noui  iilim^u  tlian  thoie  of  the  fouth^  it 
may  be  alleged,  that  they  muft  confequently 
be  pofleiied  of  more  aAivity  i  but  this  differ- 
ence in  ncccflary  wants,  has  very  narrow  limits, 
BefideSy  it  is  well  afcertained^  that  an  £f« 
quimaux  or  a  Samoyede^  requires  really  ^ 
greater  quantity  of  aliment,  than  a  Bedouin 
.  or  an  Ichthyophagus  of  Periia  ?  Are  the  fa** 
vages  of  Brazil  and  Guine.i  leis  voracious 
than  thofe  of  Canada  and  California?  Let 
my  ppponents  beware;  the  facility  of  obtain* 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  food,  is  perhaps  the 
primary  caufe  of  voracioufnefs ;  and  this 
ciiity,  efpecially  in  a  favage  iiate,  depends  kis 
on  climate  than  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
its  richnefs  or  pover^  in  pafturage,  in  forefts, 
and  in  lakes,  and  confequently  in  game,  fi£h, 
and .  fruits  i  circumftances  which  are  found 
indifferently  under  every  parallel. 

From  thcfe  reflections  it  appears  that  the 
nature  of  the  foil  has  a  real  influence  on  ac« 
tivity*  We  muil  perceive,  that  in  the  focial  as 
in  the  lavage  ftate,  a  country,  in  which  the 
means  of  fubiiilence  are  fomewhat  ditiicuU  to 
b9  procured^  wiU  have  mor^p  adtive,  and  more 
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induftrious  inhabitants ;  while  in  another 
where  nature  has  laviihed  every  thing»  the 

people  will  be  indolent  and  inadive.  And  this 
is  perfe&ly  conformable  to  hiftorical  fad: ;  for 
we  always  find  the  conquering  nations  poor^ 
and  ifluing  from  lands  cither  barren,  or  diffi- 
cult of  cultivation^  while  the  conquered  peo- 
ple are  inhabitants  of  fertile  and  opulent  coun- 
tries. It  is  even  worthy  of  obiervation,  that 
tbefe  needy  conquerors,  eiiabliihed  amcHig  rich 
nations,  fliortly  lofe  their  enegy,  and  become 
effeminate.  Such  was  die  cafe  with  the  Per- 
iians,  who,  under  Cyrus,  d^fc^oded  from  the 
Elymais,  into  the  fertile  fields  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  I  fuch  were  die  Macedonians  under 
Alexander,  when  tranfplanted  from  Mount 
Rhodope  to  the  plains  of  Afia;  fuch  the  Tartars 
of  D  jenkis-han,  when  iettled  in  China  and 
Bengal ;  and  fuch  the  Arabs  fo  vi(^orious  un- 
der Mahmnet,  after  the  conqueft  of  Spain  and 
Egypt,  Hence  we  may  a^rm,  that  it  is  not 
as  inhabitants  of  hot,  but  as  inhabitants  of 
rich,  countries  that  nations  are  inchnied  to  in- 
dolence ;  and  this  maxim  is  exad:ly  conform- 
able with  what  we  obilrve  in  foeiety  in  gene- 
ral, fince  we  fee  there  is  always  leafl:  adHvity 
among  the  nK)re  opulent  claiies  >  but  as  this  fa^ 
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tiety  and  poverty  do  not  exifl  for  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  nation,  we  nxuft  recur  to  rea- 
ibns  more  general  and  more  efficacious,  than 
the  nature  of  the  foil  j  I  mean  the  focial  in- 
flitutions,  called  Gawmment  and  Religion, 
Thefe  arCt  the  true  fources  and.  regulators  of 
the  adivity  or  indolence  of  individuals,  and 
nations.  Thefe  are  the  efficient  caufes,  whicb^ 
afi  they  extend  or  limit  the  natural  or  fuper«- 
fluous  wants,  limit  or  extend  the  afUvity  of 
all  men.  A  proof  that  their  influence  ope- 
rates in  fpite  of  the  difference  of  cUnute  and 
foil,  is,  that  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  A)exandm> 
formerly  pofleiTed  the  fame  induilry  as  Lon^ 
duii,  Paris,  and  Amfterdam;  that  the  Bucca- 
neera,  and  the  Malayans  have  difplayed  equal 
turbulence  and  courage  with  the  Normans; 
and  that  the  Ruffians  and  Pol^nders  have  the 
apathy  and  inditference  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  negroes.  But  as  civil  and  religions  infti- 
tutions  are  perpetually  varied  and  changed  by 
the  paiiions  of  men,  their  influence  changes 
and  varies  in  very  fliort  intervals  of  time. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Romans,  commanded  by 
Scipio,  remblcd  fo  Uttic  thofc  governed  by  Ti- 
berius ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  of  the  age  of  Ari« 
iiides  and  Themiilocles,  were  fo  unlike  thoie  of 
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the  time  of  Conftantine.  Let  us  examine  what 
pafTes  Within  ouikl  vcs.  Do  we  not  experience, 
that  ouradkivity  has  Icfs  dependence  on  phyficai 
caufeo,  than  the  adual  circumftances  of  the  fo- 
ciety  of  which  we  arc  members  ?  Are  our  d^es 
excited  by.neceflary  or  fuperfiuous  wants, 
both  our  bodies  and  minds  ai*e  animated  with 
new  life ;  paffion  >infpire$  us  with  an  adivity 
ardent  as  our  deiireSj  and  perfevenng  as  our 
hopes.  .Are  thefc  hqpes  difappointed,  dciuc 
decays^  a<^ivity  languiflies»  and .  difcoiirage-- 
ment  induces  apathy  and  indolence*  This 
explains  why  our  adivity  varies  with  our  con- 
ditionSt'.our  fituations^  and  the  different  pe- 
rigd^iof  our  Ulc.    Why  does  tlie  inan,  who 
was  ad:ivc:  in  his  youth,  become  indolent  in 
his  gld  age  ?  Why  is  there  more  adivky  in 
capital  and  coinaicrdal  cities,  than  in  towiis 
wi&Ottt  commerce,  and  in  the  country  ?  To 
awaken  adivity  there  muft  be  objeds.  of  de*- 
fircj  and  to  miintain  iir,  the  hope  of  arriving; 
'   at  enjoycaent.    If  theie  two  effentials  arc 
wanting,  there  is  an  end  to  individual  and  na- 
tional adivity.    And  fuch  is  the  condition  of 
the  .Orientals  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
thofe  of  whom  we  are  treating.  What  lliould 

induce  themto  .move^  if  no  motion  procures 
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^em  the  hope  of  an  cnjoynient  equivalent  to 

the  trouble  they  mufl  take  ?  How  can  they  be 
dtbermfe  than  indolent  in  their  moft  fimple 
habits,  if  their  focial  inftiftutions  render  it  a 
fort  of  ncceflity  ? 

The  moft  intelligent  obierver  of  antiquity, 
after  having  made  the  lame  remark  on  tho 
Afiatics  of  his  time,  has  affigned  the  fame 
jtalbn*      As  to  the  efibminacy  and  indo- 
^  lence  of  the  Aiiaticsj  (fays  he  in  a  paiTage 
which  well  dcferves  to  be  cited)  f^J,  if 
they  ai9  lefs  wariikej  and  more  gentle  in 
their  manners  than  the  Europeans,  no 
doubt  the  nature  of  their  climate,  more 
temperate  than  ours,  contributes  greatly  to 
this  difference.    But  we  muft  not  forget 
the  form  of  their  governments,  which  are 
^*  ail  defpotic,  and  lubjec^  to  the  arbitrary 
V  will  of  their  kings.     Men  who  are  not 
permitted  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural 
rights,  but  wliofe  paflions  ajre  perpetually 
under  the  guidance  of  their  -  mafters,  will 

■ 

never  be  found  courageous  in  battle.    To  * 
them  the  riiks  and  advantages  of  war  are 
•*  by  no  means  equal,    ObHged  to  forfake 
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their  frieads,  their  country,  their  famiiies; 
to  fupport  cruel  fatigues,  and  even  death 
*^  itlelf,  what  is  the  recompence  «of  fo  many 
facrifices?  Danger  and  death .  Their  mailers 
^^  alone  enjoy  the  booty  and  the  fpoils  th^ 
have  purchafed  with  their  blood.    But  let 
them  combat  in  their  own  caufe^  and  reap 
the  reward  of  their  vi&ory,  or  feel  the 
fhame  of  theii-  defeat,  they  will  no  longer 
be  deficient  in  courage;  and  the  truth  of 
this  is  fufficiently  proved  by  both  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  who,  in  thole 
countries,  live  under  their  own  laws,  and 
are  free;  for  they  are  more  courageous  than 
any  other  race  of  men.'* 
This  is  preciiely  the  charader  of  the  Ori* 
entals  of  our  days ;  and  what  the  Grecian  phi* 
lofopher  has  faid  of  fome  particular  tribes, 
who  refifted  the  power  of  the  Great  idng  and 
his  Satraps,  correfponds  exaftly  with  what  we 
have  feen  of  the  Prunes,  the  Maronites,  the 
Curds,  the  Arabs,  Shaik-Daher,  and  the  Be- 
douins.   It  mu{k  be  admitted,  the  moral  cha- 
rader  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,' 
chiefly  depends  oa  th^;.  iucial  iUte  in  which 
they  live;  fince  it  is  true,  that  our  adlions  are 
governed  by  our  civil  and  reh|;ious  kws,  and 
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iince  our  habits  are  no  moi  e  than  a  repetition  of 
thofe  adtions,  and  our  charadler  only  the  difpo- 
iition  to  a£b  in  fuch  a  manner>  under  fuch  cir^ 
cumilancu,  it  evidently  follows,  that  thefemuil 
clpecially  depend  OA  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment and  rel  igion.  In  all  the  obfervations  I  have 
made,  I  have  never  failed  to  remark  the  influ- 
ence of  thcfc  tWocaufes  operating  more  or  Ids 
immediately.  This  will  become  itiU  clearer^ 
when  confidered  more  circumftantially. 

I  have  faid  that  the  Orientals,  in  general, 
have  a  grave  and  phlegmatic  exterior>  a  flay- 
ed and  ahiioft  liftlefs  deportment,  and  a  fe- 
rious,  nay,  every  fad  and  melancholy  counte- 
nance. Were  the  climate  or  the  foil  the  ra« 
dical  caulc  of  this,  the  effedt  would  be  the 
fame  in  every  individual.  But  that  is  not  the 
cafe:  Under  this  general  chara<2:er,  there  are 
a  ihoufand  peculiar  minute  varieties  in  dif- 
ferent claiTes  and  individuals,  arifing  from 
their  lituation,  xxlative  to  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment, which  diflfcrs  in  its  effedls  on  thefe 
clafles,  and  theie  individuals*  Thus  we  ob- 
fcrvc  that  the  pealaats  fuhicd  to  the  Turks 
are  more  gloomy  than  thofe  of  the  tributary 
countries;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try arp  lefsgay  than  thofe  of  the  towns;  and 
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that  thoie  on  the  coaft  are  more  cheerful  than 
fuch  as  dwell  at  a  greater  diftance  from  it ; 
that  in  the  £ime  town,,  the  profeiTors  of  the 
law  are  more  ferious  than  the  military,  and 
thefe  again  more  (b  than  the  people.  We 
may  even  remark^  that,  in  the  great  cities^ 
the  people  have  much  of  that  diffipated  and 
carelefs  air  they  ufually  have  with  us ;  becaufe 
there,  as  well  as  here,  inured  to  fufFering 
from  habit,  and  devoid  of  refiedion  from  ig* 
norance,  they  enjoy  a  kind  of  fecurity.  Havmg 
nothing  lo  lofc,  they  are  hi  no  dic^d  of  being 
plundered.  The  merchant,  on  the  contrary^ 
lives  in  a  flate  of  perpetual  alarm,  under  the 
^  double  apprehenfion  of  acquiring  no  more, 
and  loiing  what  he  poUelTes.  He  trembles 
left  he  iliould  attra<ft  the  attention  of  rapaci- 
ous authority,  which  would  confider  an  air 
of  lausfa&ion  as  a  proof  of  opulence,  and  tliQ 
fignal  for  extortion.  The  fame  circaJ  pre- 
vails throughout  the  villages,  where  each  pea- 
sant is  afraid  of  exciting  the  envy  of  his  equals, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Aga  and  his  foldiers. 
In  fuch  a  country,  where  the  fubje<lt  is  per* 
petually  watched  by  a  defpoiling  government, 
he  muft  aiTume  a  ferious  coi^ntenance  for 
the  lame  reafon  tliat  he  wears  ragged  cloihes, 
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.  aad  makes  a  public  parade .  of  eating  cheefe 

and  olives.    The  fame  caulc,  though  it  has  a 

Mb  influence  on  the  lawym^  is  not,  however, 
without  its  effed:  on  them ;  but  the  inlolence 
in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  the 
pedantry  of  their  manners,  loufer  it  onneceC* 
iary  to  ailign  any  other. 

With  refped  to  their  indolence,  it  is  not 
(lirpriiing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  the  country,  fatigued  with  labour,  fhould 
have  an  inclination  to  repofe.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  wiien  thele  people  are  once  in 
a<aion,  they  exert  themlclves  with  a  vivacity 
and  ardour  almoft  unknown  in  our  climates* 
This  is  more  particularly  obiervable  in  the 
fea  ports  and  commercial  towns.  An  Euro- 
pean cannot  but  admire  with  what  a&ivity 
the  failors,  with  their  naked  arms  and  legs, 
handle  the  oars,  bend  the  &ils,  and  perform 
every  manceuvre  i  with  what  ardour  the  por- 
^  ters  unload  a  boat,  and  carry  the  heavieft 
couflfes  {u).  Always  finging,  and  anfwer- 
ing  by  couplets  to  one  who  dircd:s  their  la- 
bour, they  perform  all  their  motions  in  ca- 
dence, and  redouble  their  exertipiiis  by  mak- 

(tt)  Sacks  made  of  ftraw,  greatly  ufcd  in  Afia. 
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ing  them  in  time*   It  has  been  iaid,  on  this 

iubje<^,  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries 
have  a  natural  propenfity  to  mufic  5  but  in 
what  €x>n{ifts  its  analogy  with  the  chmate? 
Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  fay,  that 
the  hot  countries  we  are  acquainted  with, 
having  made  a  coniiderabk  progreis  in  im- 
provement and  knowledge  long  before  our 
cotd  climates,  the  people  have  retained  ibme 
traces  of  the  hne  arts  which  were  formerly 
cultivated  among  them.  Our  merchants  fre- 
quently reproach  this  people,  and  efptekliy  ^ 
^  thoie  of  the  country,  with  not  labouring  ib 
often,  nor  fo  long,  as  they  are  able.  Eat  ^ 
why  (hould  they  labour  beyond  their  wants, 
fmce  the  fuperfluity  of  their  induftry  would 
procure  them  no  additional  enjoyments  ?  In 
many  refpe£ls,  a  man  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  refembles  the  favages ;  when  he  has  ex- 
pended his  ilrength  in  procuring  a  fubiift-  , 
ence,  he  takes  his  repofe  ;  it  is  only  by  ren- 
dering that  fubliftence  |efs  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, and  by  exciting  him  with  the  tempta- 
tion of  preient  enjoyments,  that  he  can  be 
induced  to  exert  an  uniform  activity;  and 
we  have  &en,  that  the  Turkiih  government 
is  of  adirei^y  contrary  tendency.    As  to  the 
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fedcntary  life  of  the  natives,  what  motive  has 
a  man  to  be  a^ve  in  a  country  where  the 
police  has  never  thought  either  of  laying 
out  walks,,  or  encouraging  plantations ;  where 
there  is  no  fafety  without  the  towns,  nor  plea- 
lure  within  their  precia<^  h  where  every  thing, 
in  fliort,  iiivitcb  to  ftay  at  home?  Is  it  allo- 
niOiing  that  fuch  political  maxims  ihould  have 
produced  fedentary  habits?  And  muft  not 
thcfc  habits,  in  their  turn,  become  the  caufes 
of  inaAion? 

The  comparifon  of  our  civil  and  domeftic 
ftatc,  with  that  of  the  Orientals,  will  furnifh 
itill  further  reafons  for  that  phlegm  which 
conilitutcs  their  general  charaiter.    One  of 
the  chief  fources  of  gaiety  with  us,  is  the  fo- 
cial  intercourfe  of  the  table,  and  the  ule  of 
wiiic.    The  Orientals  arc  almoil  ilraDgers  to 
this  double  enjoyment.    Good  cheer  would 
i  liallibly  expoie  them  to  extortion,  and  wine 
to  a  corporal  puniflimcnt,  frorq  the  zeal  of 
the  police  in  enforcing  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.    It  is  with  great  reludance,  that  the 
Mahometans  tolerate  the  Chriflians  in  the 
Vfe  of  a  liquor  they  envy  them;  wine,  there- 
fore, is  not  habitual  or  familiar,  except  in  the 
Kefraouan,  and  the-  country  of  the  Druzes ; 
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and  their  repafts  they  have  a  cheerfulnefs 
which  brandy  does  not  procure  eveu  in  the 
cities  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus. 

A  fecond  fource  of  gaiety  among  us,  is  the 
free  intercourfe  between  the  two  fexcs,  which 
prevails  more  particularly  in  France,  The  ef- 
fed  of  which  is,  that  even  without  any  par- 
ticular views,  the  men  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  women,  and  ftudy  to  ac- 
quire the  manners  moft  likely  to  enfure  it.. 
Now,  fuch  is  the  nature,  or  fuch  the  educa- 
tion of  the  fex,  that  the  firft  merit  in  their 
eyes  is  to  be  able  to  amufe  them  1  and  nothing 
.  is.  fo  certain  of  fucLxcding  with  them,  as 
fprightlinefs  and  mirth.  Hence  we  have 
contra<aed  a  habit  of  trifling,  poiitenefs  and 
frivolity,  which  is  become  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  character  of  the  French  nation  in  Europe. 
In  Alia  on  the  contrary,  the  women  are  ri- 
goroufly  fecliided  from  the  focicty  of  men. 
Conftantly  fliut  up  in  their  houfes,  they 
have  no  communication  but  with  their  huf- 
band,  their  father,  their  brother,  or  at  moil: 
with  their  coulin-german.  Carefully '  veiled 
in  tlic  ilrcets,  they  dure  hardly  fpeak  to  a  man, 
even  on  bufinefs.  Every  body  muft  be  ftran- 
gers  to  theui :  it  would  be  indecent  to  fix 
Vol.  II  I  i  your 
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your  eyes  on  them,  and  you  muft  let  them 

pais  you,  as  if  there  were  fomething  conta- 
gious in  their  nature..  And  indeed  t|us  is 
nearly  the  idea  of  the  Orientals,  who  enter-» 
tail!  a  gciicral  fentimcnt  of  contempt  for  that 
&x.  It  may  be  aiked,*  what  is  the  caufe  of 
this?  The  fame  which  operates  on  every 
thing ;  the  laws  and  government.  In  £bl&, 
Mahomet,  pailionately  fond  as  he  was  of  wo- 
men, has  not,  however,  done  tlieiii  the  ho- 
nour of  treating  them  in  his  Koran  as  apper-* 
taining  to  the  human  fpecies ;  he  does  not  lb 
much  as  make  mention  of  them  either  with 
refpe&  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  the 
rewards  of  another  life  >  and  it  is  even  a  fort 
of  problem  with  the  Mahometans,  whether 
women  have  fouls.  The  government  is  ilill 
more  unjufl  towards  them ;  fur  it  denies  theiu 
the  poffeffion  of  any  landed  property,  and  fo 
completely  deprives  them  of  every  icind  of 
perfonal  liberty,  as  to  leave  them  dependent 
all  their  lives  on  a  huiband,  a  father,  or  a  re-> 
lation.  In  tliis  ftateof  llavery,  having  nothing 
at  their  difpofal,  we  cannot  fuppofc  it  very 
neceilary  to  folicit  their  favour,  or  to  adopt 
that  gaiety  of  manners  they  find  fo  captivat- 
ing. The  government  and  laws:are,  no  doubt,  , 
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the  efficient  cauieof  this  fequeftration  of  the  , 
women ;  and  perhaps,  were  it  not  for  the  fa- 
cility of  divorces,  and  the  dread  of  feeing  a 
wife  or  daughter  carried  off  by  fome  power* 
ful  man,  the  Afiatics  would  be  lefs  anxious 
to  conceal  them  from  ftrangers. 

This  fituatioa  of  the  women  among  the  Ori- 
entals, occaffions  a  great  coritraft  between  their 
manners  and  ours.  Such  is  their  delicacy  on 
this  head,  that  they  never  Ipeak  of  tlieaii 
and  it  would  be  efteemed  highly  indecent  to 
make  any  enquiries  of  the  men  relpeding 
the  wun:ien  of  their  family.  Wc  muft  be 
confiderably  advanced  in  familiarity  ^th  . 
them,  to  enter  into  a  converfation  on  fuch  a 
fubjeft and  when  we  then  give  them  fome 
account  of  our  manners,  it  is  impofTible  to 
exprefs  their  amazement.  They  are  unable 
to  conceive  how  our  women  go  with  their 
faces  uncovered,  when,  in  their  country,  ai^ 
uplifted  veil  is  the  mark  of  a  proftitute,  or 
the  iignal  for  a  love  adventure.  They  have 
no  idea  how  it  is  poffible  to  fee  them,  to  talk  . 
with  them,  and  touch  them,  without  emo«- 
tion,  or  to  be  alone  with  them  without  pro- 
ceeding to  the  laft  extremities.  This  afto*- 
nifhment  will  fufficiently  ihew  what  opinion 
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they  entertain  of  their  females ;  and  we  need 

not  hclit^ntc  to  conclude  they  are  abfolutely 
ignorant  of  love,  in  our  IcdIc  of  the  word.  That 
defire  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  with  them 
llrippcd  of  all  thofe  acceflbries  which  confti- 
tute  its  cbani) ;  privation  is  there  without  a 
facrifice,  vidory  without  a  combat,  and  enjoy- 
ment without  delicacy;  they  pafs  at  once 
from  torment  to  fatiety.  Lovers  there  are  pri- 
foners,  always  watching  to  deceive  their 
keepers,  and  always  alert  10  feize  the  firft:  op* 
portunity,  becaufc  it  feldom  happens,  and  is 
loon  loft.  Secret  as  confpirators,  they  con- 
ceal tlicir  good  fortune  as  a  crime  bccaufe  it 
is  attended  with  no  lefs  fatal  confequences« 
Indifcretion  can  icarcely  avoid  the  poniard,  the 
piilu],  or  poiioii.   Its  dcilradtiveconlcqu^iices 

to  the  women  render  them  implacable  in 

punilhing,  and,  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  are 
frequently  more  cruel  than  their  hufbands  and 
their  brothers.  This  feverity  preferves  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  chaftity  and  decorum  in  the 
country ;  but  in  the  great  towns,  where  there 
are  more  reiources  for  intrigue,  as  much  de- 
bauci)vjry  prevails  as  among  us ;  oidy  witli  this 
difference,  that  it  is  more  concealed.  Aleppo, 
Dainafcus,  and  above  all,  Cairo,  are  not 
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fecond  in  this  relpccb  to  our  provincial  ca- 
pitals*    Young  girls  arc  referved  there  as 
every  where  elie,  becaufe  the  difcovery  of  a 
love  adventure  would  coft  them  their  lives ; 
but  married  women  give  themfelves  up  to 
pleafure  with  the  more  freedom,  to  indemnify 
themfelves  for  the  long  and  ftridi  reft  rain  t 
they  have  endured,  and  becaufe  they  have 
often  j  uil  realons  for  revenging  themfelves  on 
their  mailers.     In  fad,  from  the  pradice  of 
polygamy  permitted  by  the  Koran,  the  Turks, 
in  general,  are  enervated  very  early,  and  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  of 
thirty  complaining  of  impotence.   This  is  the 
malady  for  which  they  chiefly  coufult  the 
Europeans,  defiring  them  to  give  them  Mad'-' 
joun^  by  which  they  meau  provocatives. 
This  infirmity  is  the  more  mortifying  to 
them,  as  fterility  is  a  reproach  among  the 
Orientals;  they  ftill  retain  for  fecundity  all 
the  efteem  of  ancient  times;  and  the  befl: 
wifh  you  can  make  a  young  girl,  is  that  iho 
may  foon  get  a  huiband,  and  have  a  great 
number  of  children.     From  this  prejudice 
they  haften  their  marriages  fo  much»  that  it  is 
not  rare  to  fee  girls  of  nine  or  tcii  years  old 
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married  to  boys  of  twelve  or  tliirtcen.  It 
rouft  however  be  confefled,  that  the  appre* 
hcniioDs  of  libertinifoiy  and  the  leverity  with 
which  that  is  punifhed  by  the  Turkifh  police, 
greatly  contribute  to  thefe  premature  unions, 
which  mail  likewife  be  reckoned  among  the 
caufcb  of  their  edi  ly  iinpotencc.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  Turks  will  not  fuiFer  itfelf  to  bQ 
perfuaded  on  this  head,  and  they  are  fo  ir- 
ratioiial  as  to  forc^  nature,  at  the  vciy  time 
their  health  is  unpaired  by  excels.  This 
alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Koran,  in  which 
^he  auioroui:  prophet  has  taken  care  to  infer? 
a  precept  inculcating  this  fpecies  of  duty« 
Montefquieu,  therefore,  is  in  the  right,  to 
aflign  polygamy  as  one  of  the  ^caiifes  of  de- 
population in  Turkey}  but  it  is  one  of  tho 
icaft  cgnfiderablc,  as  tliere  are  few  but  the  rich 
who  allow  themfclvcs  a  plurality  of  women ; 
the  common  people,  and  cfpecialiy  thofe  of 
the  (:ountry,  content  themlelves  with  one^ 
and  pcrfuiis  arc  Ibmetimes  to  be  met  with,  * 
even  among  the  higher  ranks,  who  are  wife 
enough  to  imitate  their  cxaniple,  and  cou- 
fcfs  that  one  wife  is  quite  fufficient. 

Whftt  w?  ar^  able  tp  l^arn  of  tlie  domeftia 
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Ufc  of  the  aulLands  who  have  feveral  wives, 
is  neither  calculated  to  make  their  lot  envied^ 
nor  to  give  a  high  idea  pf  this  part  of  Ma- 
homet's legiflation.    Their  houfe  is  a  per* 
petual  fcene  of  tumult  and  contention.  No- 
thing  is  to  be  heard  but  quai  rcis  between  the 
different  wi\^es,  and  complaints  made  to  the 
huiband.    The  four  legal  married  women 
complain  that  tlicir  iiaves  are  pid'erred  to 
them,  and  the  flaves,  that  they  arc'  aban- 
tdoned  to  the  jealouly  of  their  iniftreiTes*  If 
(One  wife  obtains  a  trinket,  a  token  of  favour, 
©r  permiffion  to  go  to  the  bath,  all  the  others 
lequire  .the  fame,  and  league  together  ia 
the  common  caufe.    To  reflore  peace,  the 
polygamic  is  obliged  to  afliime  the  tone  of  a 
defpot,  and  from  that  moment  he  meets  with 
nothing  but  the  fentiments  of  flaves,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fondnefs  and  real  hatred*.  In 
vain  does  each  of  theie  women  proteft  ihe 
loves  him  more  than  the  reft ;  in  vain  do  they  * 
^y,  on  his  entering  the  apartments,  to  pre« 
fent  him  his  pipe  and  his  flippers,  to  pre^ 
pkferftis  dinner,  to  ferve  him  his  coffee ;  in 
^liHP^hilft  he  is  effeminately  ftretched  out 
vpon  his  garpet,  do  tlieychaceaway  the  flies 
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which  incommode  him  ^  all  tliclc  attentions 
and  carefies  have  no  other  obje<5t  than  to 
procure  an  addition  to  their  trinkets  and 
moveables,  that  if  he  fhould  repudiate  them, 
they  may  be  able  to  tempt  another  hulband, 
or  find  a  icfourcc  in  what  becomes  their 
only  property.  They  arc  merely  courtezans, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  to  ftrip  their 
lover  before  he  quits  them ;  and  this  lover^ 
long  fince  deprived  of  ddires,  teized  by  feigned 
fontinefs,  and  tormented  witli  all  the  Mlefs- 
neis  of  fatiety,  is  far  from  enjoying,  as  we 
may  well  imagine,  an  enviable  iuuation. 
The  contempt  the  Turks  entertain  for  their 
women,  arifes  from  this  concurrence  of  cir^ 
cumflajices,  and  it  is  evidently  the  effeil  of 
their  own  cuftoms.  For  how  ihould  the 
women  retain  that  exclufive  love,  which  ren-^ 
dcrs  ,the^i  moft  eflimable,  when  fu  many 
Hiare  in  the  afFedtions  of  thieir  hufband  f  How 
ihould  they  poiTefi  that  xnodelly  which  con« 
Jflitute^  their  greatefl  virtue,  when,  the  moft 
fiiockijig  fcenes  of  debauchery  are  daily  ^be^ 
fore  their  eyes?  How,  in  a  word, i4^9iil4 
they  be  endowed  with  the  manners  reqjLjilite 
tp  make  them  amiable,,  when  no  carQ  what«- 
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ever  i-s  taken  of  their  education ;  The  Greeks 
at  leaft  derive  this  advantage  from  religion, 
that,  being  permitted  to  take  but  one  wife  at 
a  time,  they  enjoy  more  domeilic  peace, 
though  perhaps  without  approaching  nearer 
to  real  happincfs. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  diiFerence  in  religion,   there  exifts  be-- 
tween  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  c£  ^ 
Syria,  and  indeed  of  all  Turkey,  as  marked 
a  difference  of  charafter  as  if  they  were 
two  diftind:  nations,  living  under  different 
climates.     Travellers,  and  our  merchants,* 
•  who  on  account  of  the  habits  of  intimacy 
in  which  they  live  with  both,  are  ftill  bet- 
ter qualified  to  decide,  agree  that  the  Greek 
Chriftians  are  in  general  wicked  and  deceit- 
ful, abjeft  in  adverfity,  infolent  in  profperity, 
and  efpecially   remarkable  for  levity  and 
ficklenefs :  the  Mahometans,  on  the  contrary, 
though  haughty  even  to  infolence,  pofleis 
however  a  fort  of  goodnefs  of  hearty  huma- 
nity, and  juftice;   and  above  all,  never  fail 
to  manifeit  great  fortitude  under  misfortune, 
and  much  firmnefs  of  charafter.    This  con- 
trail between  men,  living  under  the  fame 
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Iky,  may  appear  furpriUjigj  but  the  pre*» 
jodiccs  of  their  educatioD,  and  the  influeoctt 
of  the  government  uoder  which  they  hve^ 
fufficicntly  account  for  it.  The  Greeks, 
tiitatdd  by  the  Turks  with  all  the  haughti^ 
Xidk  and  contempt  they  fliew  to  their  llavcs^ 
amnot  but  at  laft  aflume  the  charader  perpe-* 
toally  afcnhed  to  (hem ;  they  have  been  obUged 
to  pr^^ife  deceit,  to  efcape  from  violence  by 
Oinningt  and  they  have  recourie  to  the  raeaneft 
^texiesy  be^aufe  the  weak  muft  ever  court 
the  ftrong  they  arc  diflemblcrs  and  mifchiev-* 
cm*  becaufe  he  who  cannot  ppenly  revenge 
Jiimielf^  dii^uifes  his  hatred  i  cowardly 
and  treaeherous,  fince  be  who  cannot  attack 
in  front*  naturally  ilrikes  behind^  and  in- 
folcnt  in  profperity,  becaufc  they  who  at- 
tain wealth  or  power  unworthily^  are  eager 
to  revenge  themfelves  by  returning  all  the 
contempt  they  have  received  in  the  purfuit. 
I  waa  one  day  phferving  to  a  very  ieniiblQ 
monky^  tbat  among  all  the  Chriftians,  who 
in  more  modern  times  have  been  advanced 
t9  eminent  ilatioas  in  this  country,  not  one 
of  them  has  jfhewn  himfelf  worthy  of  his 

^Qod  fortune.   Ibrahim  was  ineanly  avari. 
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cious i   Sad-el-Kouri  irrefolute  and  pufiUani^ 
moust  his^  ion  Randour^  ignorant  and  in^ 
foleaty  and  Rezk,  cowardly  and  deceitful; 
his  anfwer  was,  word  for  wordi      follows  ^ 
The  Chriftians   have  not  bmds  proper 
to  manage  the  reins  of  governnaent,  be- 
caufe,  during  their  youth  they  have  beeq, 
continually  employed  in  beaming  gitton^ 
They  refcmble  thole  who  walk  for  the  firft 
time  on  high  terraces^  they  grpw  giddy  at 
feeing  themiclves  fo  exalted^  and  43  th^ 
are  afraid  they  fhall  be  forced  to  return  to 
their  olives  and  cheefe^  they  are 'm  haftc 
^  to  make  all  the  profits  they  caUt  Thg 
Turks  on  the  contrary,  arc  accuftomed  to 
<^  goverai    they  are  mailers  habituated  to 
their  authority,  and  ufe  it  as  if  they  ha4 
no  fear  of  being  deprived  qf  it*'*  We 
muii  not  forget^  at  the  iame  time^  that  the 
Mahometans  have  the  prejudices  of  fatalifnot 
inftilled  into  them  from  their  birth»  and  have 
a  full  perfaaiion  that  every  thing  is  predef- 
tined.     Hence  they  experience  a  fccurity 
vv^hich  moderates  both  deiire  and  fear,  and 
relignation  by  which  they  are  equally  pre- 

« 

pared  for  gQo4  9ad  evil  j  thc|r  are  habituated 
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in  a  kind  of  apathy,  which  equally  prevents 
them  from  regretting  the  pall  or  providing 
againft  the  hitiire.  Does  the  Mahometan 
fuffer  by  any  misrartune?  Ii>  he  plundered? 
Is  he  ruined  ?  he  calmly  fays,     It  was  writ- 

ten,"  and  lubmits,  without  a  murmur,  to 
the  mofl  uncxpedled  tranlition  from  opulence 
to  poverty.  Even  on  the  bed  of  death  ^ 
nothing  diilurbs  the  tranquillity  of  his  re- 
Agnation,  he  makes  his  ablution,  repeats  his 
prayers,  profeiTes  his  belief  in  God,  and  the 
prophet  i  he  tranquilly  fays  to  his  fon;  turn 

my  head  towards  Mecca,'*  and  dies  in 
peace.  1  he  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  who 
believe  that  God  may  be  prevailed,  on  to 
change  his  purpofe,  by  vows,  failing,  prayer^ 
and  pilgrimages,  live  in  the  perpetual  delire 
of  obtaining  fome  new  bleffing,  the  fear 
of  loiing  fome  good  they  already  pofi'efs,  or 
tornicnted  by  regret  for  fome  duty  omitted. 
Their  hearts  are  a  prey  to  every  contending 
palHon,  nor  do  they  avoid  their  deftrud:ive 
eifedts,  except  fo  far  as  the  circumllances  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  example  of  the 
Mahometans  enfeeble  the  prejudices  of  their 
childhood.   We  may  add  a  remark  equally 

i  true 
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true  of  both  religions,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  countiy  have  more  integrity, 
fimplicity,  and  generoiity,  and  are  in  every 
rcfpeft  of  more  i^miable  manners  than  thofe 
upon  the  (ea-coaft,  no  doubt  becaiife  the 
latter  continually  engaged  in  commerce,  have 
contracted,  by  their  mode  of  life,  a  mercantile 
fpirit,  naturally  inimical  to  all  thofe  virtues 
which  are  founded  on  moderation  and  dif-* 
intereftednefs. 

After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  manners  of 
the  Orientals,  we  fhall  be  no  longer  aftonifli- 
ed  that  their  whole  chara(fler  partakes  of  the 
monotony  of  their  private  life,  and  of  the 
ftate  of  focicty  in  which  they  live.  Even  in 
the  cities  where  we'  fee  moft  activity,  as 
Aleppo,  DamaicLis,  and  Cairo,  all  their 
a  amufements  confift  in  going  to  the  bath,  or 
meeting  together  in  colFee-lioufes,  which 
only  refembk  ours  in  name.  There,  in  a  large 
room,  filled  with  .fmoak,  feated  on  ragged 
mats,  the  wealthier  clafs  of  people  pafs 
whole  days  in  fmoaking  their  pipes,  talking 
of  bufinefs,  in  concife  phrafes,  uttered  at 
long  intervals,  and  iVcquently  in  faying 
nothing.  Sometimes  the  dulnefs  of  this  filent 

aifembly 
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ailembly  is  relieved  by  the  entraiicci  of  a 
fioger»  ibmc  dancing  girls,  or  one  of  thofe 
flory  tellers  they  call  Najhid,  who^  to  ob* 
tain  a  few  Paras,  relates  a  tale,  or  recites 
vcr&s  from  fome  ancient  poet*  Nothing 
can  equal  the  attention  with  which  they 
•Men  to  this  orator ;  people  of  all  ranks  have 
a  very  extraordinary  pafiion  for  this  ipecies 
of  amufement.  A  European  traveller  is  not  a 
little  furprized  to  iee  the.  Turkiih  failors, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  aiTcmble  on  the 
deck,  and  attentively  liften  for  two  or  three 
hours  together,  to  a  declamation,  which  the 
mofl  unexperienced  ear  muft  at  once  perceive 

to  be  poetry,  from  the  exaAnefs  of  the  mea- 
fure  and  the  continually  recurring  rhymes. 
It  is  not  in  this  alone  that  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  eail  excel  oxxts^  in  delicacy.  The 
populace  even  in  the  great  cities,  not  with- 
ftanding  the  turbulence  of  their  dxfpofitions, 
are  never  fo  brutal  as  we  frequently  fee  them 
w^ith  us,  and  they  liavc  the  great  merit  of  not 
being  addi&ed  to  drunkennefs,  a  vice  from 
which  even  our  country  peafants  are  not  free. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  real  advantage  pro- 
duced by  the  legiilation  of  Mahomet :  unlefs 

we 
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We  may  add  the  prohibition  of  games  of 
chance^  for  which  the  Orientals  have  there-' 
fore  no  tafte  1  chefs  is  the  only  amufement  of 
this  kind  they  hold  in  any  eilimation,  and 
we  frequently  find  among  them  very  ikilfiil 
players. 

Of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  public  ex- 
hibitions* the  only  one  they  know,  and, 
which  is  common  at  Cairo  aflone,  is  that  of 
iftrollers,  who  ihew  feats  of  ftrength  like  our 
rope-dancers^  and  tricks  of  flight  of  hand  like 
oui  jugglers.  We  there  fee  fbme  of  them 
eating  flints,  others  breathing  flames,  fome 
cutting  their  arms  or  perforating  their  noics^ 
without  receiving  any  hurt,  and  otherg  de- 
vouring ferpents.  The  people,  from  whom 
they  carisfully  conceal  the  iecrets  of  their 
art,  entertain  a  fort  of  Veneration  for  them, 
and  call  thefe  extraordinary  performances, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient  in 
thefe  countries,  by  a  jiame  which  fignifies 
prodigy  or  miracle.  This  propenfity  to.  ad- 
miration  and  readinefs  to  believe  the  moft 
extravagant  tales,  is  a  itmarkable  fea« 
tare  in  the  character  of  the  Orientals, 
They  receive,  without  hefitation  or  the  leaft 
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(hadow  of  doubt>  the  moil  wonderful  things 
that  can  be  told  them»  and  if  we  regard  the 
tales  current  among  them»  as  many  prodigies 
happen  every  day  as  have  been  alcribed  to 
the  age  of  the  Genii  and  Fairies ;  the  reaibn 
of  which  no  doubt  is,  that  being  totally 
ignorant  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  phyficil 
.and  moral  caufes,  th^  know  not  the  limits 
of  probability  and  impoilibility.  Befides 
having  been  ateuftomed  from  their  eariieft 
youth  to  believe  the  abfurd  fables  of  the 
Koran,  they  are  w holly  dcliitute  of  any 
.ilandard  of  analogy,  by  which  to  diftinguiih 
truth  from  faliehood.  Their  cruelty  tiiere- 
fore  arifes  from  their  ignorance,  the  imper- 
fection of  their  education,  and  the  nature  of 
the  government.  To  this  credulity  the  ex- 
travagant:e  of  imagination  which  fome.  have 
fo  much  admired  in  their  romances,  is  in  ^ 
great  meafure  to  be  attribuicJ ;  but  lliuugh 
they  were  deprived  of  thisfource,  their  works 
would  Hill  poirels  many  brilliant  ornaments.  In 
general  the  Orientals  are  remarkable  for  a  clear 
conception,  an  eafy  expreliion,  a  propriety  of 
language  in  the  things  they  are  acquainted 
with,  and  a  paffionate  and  nervous  ilile. 

They 
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Thqr  have  particularly  a  tafte  for  moral  fen- 

tenceSj,  and  their  proverbs  fhew  they  knoT^ 
liow  to  unite  the  juftnefs  of  obiervation^  and 
profundity  of  the  thought  to  an  ingenuity 

and  force  of  expreffion.  Thdr  converfation 
appears  at  iirft  to  have  a  fort  of  coldnefs^  but 
when  we  are  more  accuilomed  to  it^  we  End 
ourfclvcs  greatly  attached  to  them.  Such  is 
the  good  opinion  with  which  .thoie  who  havfc 
had  mgil  communication  with  them  have 
been  imprefled,  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
travellers  and  merchants,  who  have  known 
them  beft,  allow  that  thqr  find  ia  them  a 
people  of  a  more  humane  and  generous  cha* 
radert  and  poiieiiing  more  iimplicityy  and 
more  refined  and  open  manners,  than  even -the 
inhabitants  of  European  Countries,  as  if  the 
Afiatics,  having  been  poliilied  long  before  us, 
ftill  preferved  the  traces  of  their  early  im- 
provement.  • 

But  it  is  time  to  terminate  thefe  reflexions'; 
*I  ihall  only '  add  one  more,  which  is  peffonal 
to  myfelf.  After  having  Uved  near  three 
years  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  iaftcr  having  been 
habituated  to  fpedtaclcs  of  barbarifm  and 
devailation;  on  my  return  to  France,  the 
fight  of  my  own  country  ,  had  almoft  the  fame 
^   Vol,  n.  IC.  k  efied 
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tSc{t  on  me  as  that  of  a  foreigp  land;  f 
could  not  avoid  feeling  a  kind  of  furprize^ 
when^  traverfiog  our  provinces  from  the  Me^ 
diierranean  to  the  ocean^  initead  of  thoib 

ruined  countries  and  vaft  deferts  to  which  I 

*  ... 

hsd  been  accuftomed^  I  &w  myfelf  tranfporU 
cd^  as  it  were*  into  an  iinmeoTe  garden^  whers 
^cultivated  fields,  populous  towns^  and  coun-« 
try  ieatt  continually  fucceeded  each  other 
during  a  journey  of  twenty  days.  When  I 
compared  our  elegant  and  foUd  buildings,  to 
the  brick  and  mud^wallod  cottages  I  had  left 
behind  mc,  the  opulence  and  induiiry  of  our 
cities  to  the  ruinous  and  defolate  condition 
iOf  the  Turkifli  towns,  the  plenty,  peace^  and 
power  of  this  kingdomy  to  the  poverty,  an^ 
archy,  and  fceblenefs  of  the  empire  of  the 
Turks  I  to  admiration  fucceeded  pity,  and  to 
pity  pliilolbphicai  meditation.  Wlicnc^'* 
faid  I  to  myfelfi  fo  ftriking  a  contraft 
between  countries  fo  much  alike  I  Why  (o 
much  life  and  adivity  here,  and  there  fo 
much  improvidence  and  indolence  ?  Why 
fo  great  a  dilierence  between  men  of  the  fame 
*^  ijpecies?"  Then,  remembering  that  the 
countries  i  had  feen  ib  defolate  and  barbarous, 
were  once  flourilhiug  aod  |>opulou»,  a  fccond 
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fefleftion  fuccecded  almoft  involuntarily,  "  If' 
formerly*"  iaid  1»     the  ilates  of  Afia  en- 
joyed  this  fplendor,  who  can  aiTure  us  that 
thofe  of  Europe  will  not  one  day  expe- 
rience  the  i^e.  reverie  V* .  This  thought 
appeared  to  me  diftrefling^  yet,  perhaps,,  it  m^f 
be  ufeful.    For  let  us  fuppofc  that  at  th^ 
time  when  Egypt  and  Syria  were  at  the  fum^ 
xiiit  of  their  glory,  ioaie  one  had  ddine^^ted 
to  the  people  and  governments  of  thofe  couji.^ 
jries,  their  prefent  deplorable  ftate;  let  us 
fuppofe  he  had  faid  to  them,  "  Such  is  tho 
**  humiliating  decline  which  muft  be  the 
confequence  of  fuch  and  fuch  political 
errors  :  thui>  fliall  injudicious  laws  deprive 
you  of  all  your  wealth  and  all  your  power/* 
Is  it  not  probable  that  thefe  governments 
Would  have  taken  care  to  avoid  thofe  faui 
iniftakes,  which  muft  conduft  them  to  fuch 
utter  dclU  udion  ?   What  they  have  not  done, 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do :  their  example  may 
he  a  IclTon  to  us*  The  great  utility  of  hiftoiy 
is,  that  by  reviving  the  memory  of  paft  events^' 
it  enables  the  prefent  tiaie  to  anticipate  th^ 
coftly  fruits  of  experience.    Travels,  in  this 
feni^  ar^  no  Ids  ufeful,  and  have  this  advaa- 
tage;  that,  as  they  treat  of  prefcat  objeds,  the  ' 

obierver 
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obferver  is  bettej  able  than  the  pofthumous 
Mftorian,  to  difcovcr  the  relations  and  caufe^ 
of  fatfls,  and  to  explain  the  whole  workingii^ 
liowever  complicaMj  of  the  political  ma« 
chine.    By  exhibiting,   together  with  the 
pre&nt  ftate  of  a  country,  the  nature  of  the 
iubiilling  government,  the  nar^tive  of  tt^^ 
traveller  may  ^^Yclope  the  caufcs  of  its  gre^t- 
ntts  and  decline,  and  furni(h  us  with  means 
to  determine  the  udual  duration  of  the  em- 
pire«  Seen  under  this  point  of  view,  Turk^ 
is  a  country  more  efpecially  inftru&ive«  The 
account  I  have  given  of  it,  Ihews  how  the 
abufe  of  authority,  by  cauiing  the  miiery  of 
individuals,  becomes  eventually  deftru^ye 
to  the  power  of  a  flate  5  and  what  we  may 
fafely  venture  to  predict,  will  foon  prove, 
that  the  ruin  of  a  nation  fooner  or  later  re« 
coils  on  thofc  who  have  been  the  caufc  of  it^ 
and  that  the  errors  or  crimes  of  thoie  who 
govern  cannot  fail  of  their  puniihment,  even 
from  the  very  mifcry  and  wretchednefs  of 
thofe  whom  they  have  governed. 
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A 

^Bdallah  el  Satadji^  hif- 
tory  of,  II,  2;8t  Behavi- 
'  oar  to  a  Eunuch  fent  to  the 
Porte  for  his  head,  II.  gcg, 
Viiit  paid  by  him  to  A  fad, 
II.  262.  Juftice  and  good 
adminiftration  of,  II.  264 
Murdered  by  his  Nephew, 

Abdallah  Saker,  contrives 
and  eflabliihes  a  printing* 
prefs  at  Mar-Hanna,  II, 
192 

Abdi  Pacha,  treailires  amaC 
fed  by,  IL  142 

Abou-kelb,  (a  Icind  of  fc- 
quin)  value  of,  L  423 

Aboudahab,  furname  given 
to  Mohammad  Bey,  L  1 25 

Acorns  eaten  by  the  peafants 
in  Syria,  II.  412. 

Aco,  lee  Acre. 

Acre,  (Pachalic  of)  iu  limits, 
different  at  different  times, 
II.  179.  Prefent  bounda- 
rics  of,  II.  180.  Produc- 
tions and  trade  of,  ibid^ 
Revenues  and  tribute  of 
the  Pacha,  II.  181.  Forces 
of  the  Pacha,  II.  183. 

 (City  of)  II.  zfJTHar- 

bor  of,  II.  226.  22^ 
Commerce  of,  II.  222 

Adjeroud,  L  214.  Not  the 
ancient  Arfinoe,  ibid. 

Adiia,  who,  II. 

Adonis,  (river)  fee  Ibrahim, 
Vol.  II. 


Aentab,  village  of,  11*  i6j 
Agent  of  the  Holy  Land, 
power  and  dignity  of,  II. 

319 

Agriculture,  ftate  of  in  Syria, 

II.  413 
Ahmad  Djezzar,  fee  Djcz- 

zar. 

Air,  drying  quality  of  in 
Egypt,  L  20 

Akka,  fee  Acre, 

Allah,  (Eloth)  II.  345. 

Aleppo  Pachalic  ot)  limits, 
foil,  and  produce  of,  II. 
139.  Revenue  of  the  Pacha 
of,  II.  14Q.  Forces  of  the 
Pacha,  II,  142.  Ancient 
and  prefent  population  of 
the  Pachalic  <if,  II,  142 

 City  of  deicribedT^  II, 

147.  Strength  of,  II,  149, 
Trade  of,  II.  i5o«  Popu- 
loufnefs  of,  II,  i^u  Air 
and  climate  of,  11.  1^2 

Alexandria,  prefent  ftate  of, 
L6, 

Alexandretta,  II.  if;7,  In- 
conveniences of  the  road  of, 
ibid.  Extreme  unwhoW- 
fomenefs  of,  II.  i;8,  161 

Aldea,  etymology  of  the  Spa  - 
ni(h  word,  II.  300 

Ali,  origin  of  the  fe^l  of,  II. 

3^ 

All  Bey,  birth  and  education 
of,  L  1 1 4.  Promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Cachef,  L  118. 
Is  exiled,  L  1 19.  Recal- 
led, ibid.    Rebels  againJi 

L  I 
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the  Porte,  L  lzq^  Pro- 
jects to  transfer  the  India 
trade  to  the  port  of  Djcdda, 

I.  121.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Shaik  Daher,  L  123. 
Takes  Damafcus,  L  127. 
Sudden  reirca:  of  Mcham- 
mad  Bey,  L  128.  Refolves 
the  ryin  of  Mohammad  Bey 
who  efcapes  from  Cairo,  L 
I ^y.  Obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge with  Daher,  L  I33> 
Sets  out  to  return  to  Cairo, 
L  13;.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner,  L  136. 
His  death,  L  137.  Reflec- 
tions oa  his  condudt  and 
character,  ibid.  Remarks 
on  the  account  given  of  him 
by  M.  Savary,  and  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Revolt  of  Ali 
Bey,  L  1 14.  Anecdote  of 
himanda  Tanifary,  L  141. 

Ali  Daher,  ion  of  Shaik  Da- 
her, courage  and  abilities 
of,  II.  1 08.  Attacks  and 
defeats  Ofmar  Pacha,  ibid. 
Treacheroufly  murdered, 

II.  136. 

Alma,  account  of  the,  II. 

A:^d'ens,  who,  II.  mi 
•      Americans  and  Arabs  com- 
pared, II.  409  ' 

Ai  farians,  ortgm  of,  11.  Lt 
Superfiition  of;  II.  c.  Tri- 
bute paid  by,  II,  109 

Aniari,  what,  L  109 

Anticch,  prcfeut  Hate  of,  II. 

■  (lake  of)  L  IIP 
Antoura,!.  317. IL^ n.'77 
Apamea,  fee  Famia. 
Arab,    fignification  of  the 

word,  L  2tH 
A  r  ihlc  language,  remarks  on, 

i.  161 


Arabs  of  Egypt,  L  75 
"  ■  African,  L  22 
 Bedouins  of  Egypt, 

■  Bedouins  of  Syria,  I. 

377'  Manners,  of,  II,  ^jj 
Arimathea,  fee  Ramla. 
Aradus,  fee  Rouad. 
Armies,  Turjcifli,  confufioa 

and  irregularity  of,  L  124, 

Arfinoe,  (ancient)  where  fitu- 

ated,  L  2_ij 
Arts,  ftate  of,  in  Egypt,  L 

204 

'  ■  ■  in  Syria,  II.  43  :; 

A  fad.  Pacha  of  Damafcus, 
hiftory  of,  II.  253.  His 
method  of  railing  money 
II.  2^4.  Deprived  of  his 
government  by  Intrigues,' 
II.  256 

AfTaflrns,  who,  II.  4 

Afphaltites-  (lajce)  L  310  . 

Atfioum  Gcber,  (Efion  Gc-' 
ber)  II.  345  ;  • 

Axios  (River) "  derivation  of* 
the  name,  11.^  icc 

Ayoub  Bey,  treachery  of  to  ^ 
Mohammad  Bey,  L  ijz 

AzotKs,  fee  Ezdoud. 

B 

Baboaches,   (price  of  the) 
meaning  of  that  expreCion, 

IF.  140 
Bahr-Belama,  L  ^ 
Bait-djibrim,  n.  337 
Bailan,  village  of,  II.  161"  ' 
Bairout,  II.  |8$.    Trade  of, 

II.  iM.    Port  of,  ibid. 
Bait-eMaham,  *  (Bethlehem)  * 

prefent  ftate  of,  II.*  322 
Balbec,  ruins  of,  defcribed, 

II.    232.    Changes  that 

have  taken  place  lince  they 

were 
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'  wrrc  vlfited  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  II.  239.  Prefent 
Itate  of  the  city  of,  iL 

Balm  of  Judea,  II.  ^22 
Barr-el-Sham,  the  name  given 
to  Svria  by  the  Arabs,  L 

Barrada,  (river)  II.  271 
Barataire,  what,  II.  ^ .  Note 
-  IL  422 

Batcnians,  II.  c  ■  - 

Beard  and  Nluftachios,  the 
.  want  of,  difgraceful  among 

the  Turks,  i.  iiB  - 
Beauty,  Turkilh  ideas  of.  ^  1. 
■  108.     Of  the  Georgian 

\Vomeii,  ibid.     -  - 
Bedouins  of  Egypt,  L  76 

■  of  Syria,  L  377.' 
PeiTons  cf,  L  391.  Man- 
ners of,  L  ^80,  394.  Sur- 
prize of  feme  at  light  of 
the  fea,  L  391.  Extraor- 
dinary ablliuencc  of,  L  393 
Caufes  and  manner  of  their 
miking  war,  L  394..  Cuf- 
tom  of  retaliation  m  cafe 
of  blood,  L  396.  Their 
depredations  on  the  pea* 
fants,  L  399.  Government 
t  f .  L  401 .  Arts  and  learn- 
ing ofTL  406.  Hofpitality 
and  generofity  of,  L  412. 
Religion  of,  L  414.  Anec- 
dotes of  the  ignorance  of, 
II. 

Behairat  el  Mardj,  II.  221 
Beka.i,  valley  of,  II.  232 
Beniche,  L  163  : 
Berket  el  Hadj,  L  213 
Berytus,  f  e  Bairout. 
Uelharrai,  village pf,  II.  176' 
Bctha  Gabris,  11.  332  . 
Bethlehem,  IL  ^22 


Beys  of  Egypt,  office  and 

power  of,  L  105 
B'rds,   fini»ular  amufement 

they  aftord  at  Aleppo,  11, 

ill 

Blindnefs  eirtrcmely  common 
at  Grand  Cairo,  L  240. 
caufes  of,  L  2^ 

Books  in  art  unknown  lan- 
guage, found  near  Damiet- 

• '  ta,  L  284  Y 

Bourrcs,  wha^,  II.  150 

Bread  and  Salt,  facred  engage- 
'  mentof,  IL.76 

Bridge  over  tjie  river  Ibrahim,* 
11.  176. 

BybloSj  fee  Djebail.  ) 

\  *  « 

C 

Cadi  cl  aflcar,  office  of,  II. 

388 

Cairo,  (Grand)  defcribed,  L 
213 

Caimacan,  who,  L  198 

Camel  defcribed,  iT  388. 
Great  utility  of  that  animn-l 
in  the  defertf ,  ibid,  IL  419 

Camps  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
delcribed,  L  397 

Canal,  (ancicntyof  Suez,  L 

Caracoulouk,  who,  L  l£z 

Caravan  of  MiCca,  account 
of,  II.  273.  Trade  carried 
on  by,  II.  274.  Pillaged  in 
1767,11.  103.  2_£2 

Carduchi,  (anti<  nt).the  mo- 
dern Curds,  L  373 

Carmel,  mpunt,  IL  ' 

Carts,  valley  of,  L  14  . 

Caiius  Mount,  L  2^ 

Cbufesj  manner  ot  trying  in. 
Turkey,  II.  3H9 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  L  292. 

II.  122 

Liz  Chalybon, 


INDEX 


Chalybon,  (antlfnt)  the  fame 
wiih  Aleppo,  II.  147 

Cheops,  J' un:liT  oi  the  great 
pyr.initi,  1  ij»o 

Chriftians,  h  w  treated  by  the 
Tuik*  m  S)na,  i».  399. 
Unfit  to  govern  in  Turkey, 
H.449.  Comparcdwith  the 
Mi'honnetan.';,  iL  44  8 

C/'  .  .      I  KcfVpt.  L67 

  '  '  )  L  315. 

—  iciiccof)  re- 

marks L  L  104.  461 
Clouds,  obitr\uiions  on,  L 

ClyliT.a,  of  the  Greeks  where 
fituated,  L  21^ 

Ccele  Syria,  the  prefent  Val- 
ley of  Btkaa,  11.  2^2 

C-ffee,  duties  on,  L  220 

i''>t.an,  what,  L  109 

Ccans,  Turkifh,  account  of. 

Commerce,  {lateof,in  Egypt, 

— —  of  the  Englifli 
with  Cairo,  L  225 

— —  of  the  French  in 

Egypt,  L  2iS 

.  of  the  French  in 

Syria,  II.  428 

Conduits,  what,  II.  318 

Copts,  L  28.  Eiymology  of 
the  name,  L  2^ 

Corn,  exportation  of,  prohi- 
bited in  Egypt,  L  229.  Re- 
marked by  Pococke  to  be 
detrimental  to  agriculture, 
ibid. 

CoufFe,  what,  II.  42? 
Credulity  of  the  Turks,  IL 

495 

Cubit  (Egyptian)  length  of, 
L  i? 

Curds,  manners  of  the,  L  572. 
lajiguage  of,  L  376 


Cuiloms,(Head  conimiffioner 
of  in  Egypt)  price  of  hi& 
contract,  L  222 

CuHom-houfes  and  impofls  in 
Egypt,  L  zzz 

D::hab,  (a  coin)  II,  423 
Daher  Shaik,  fummary  of  the 
hiilory  of,  II,  Said  to 
have  been  originally  a  ca- 
mel driver,  ibid.  Seizes 
on  Acre,  L  gjj  Titles  af- 
fumed  by,  L  102.  Defeats 
OimanPacha  of  Daniafcus, 
L  109.  Joins  All  Bey,  L 
1 16^  Takes  Yafa,  L  120. 
Death  and  charader  of,  L 

Dair  el  Kamar,  town  of,  II. 

Dair  Mokalles,  convent  of, 
II.  202 

Damalcus  (Pachalic of)  limits 
and  produce  of.  If.  249, 
Revenues  of  the  Pacha  of, 
II.  250.  Tribute  of,  II. 
2^1.  Privileges  of  the 
Pacha  of  as  Emir  Hadj,  II. 
250.    Forces  of,  II.  2C2 

— —  (City  of)  delightful 
fituation  of,  IL  269.  Di- 
menfionsand  populoufnefs 
of,  II.  271,  Charafter  of 
the  inlidbitanls  of,  II.  272. 
Commerce  of,  II.  276 

—  called  El  viham  by 

the  Ariibs,  L  288.  Miftake 
of  M,  Stivriry  concerning  its 
name,  ibid. 

Damour,  (Rivulet  of)  the 
antient  Tamyrus,  11. 

Demoniacs,  ilill  found  in 
Syria,  II.  30 

Dances,  Turkifti,  II.  440 

Daoula,  who,  II,  144 

Darovifh 
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DarouIAi,  Pacha  of  Damaf- 

cus,  anecdote  of,  II.  266 
Dca,  what*  II.  300  ' 
Dead  Sea,  I.  310 
Debs,  what,  II.  3S5 
Deftar,  what,  TI.  147 
Deftardar,  wh    II.  2^1 
Dcgnizla,  L  134.  II.  128.1  ■;6 
Deleti,  who,  ii.  144 
Delibafhes,  who,  n.  144 
Delta,  enlargcmen;  of  the,  L 
21.  46.    Rife  of  the,  L  3i_» 
46.    MiftakeofM.  Savary 
concerniii?  the  inundation 
there,  L  4^ 
Derh?m,  what,  IL422 
DerviTes,  facred  dance  of,  IL 
440 

DeRrts  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
caufes  of  their  llerility,  L 
38;.    D'^fcription  of,  383 

Diofpolis,  fee  Loudd. 

Difeales  of  Egypt,  L  240 

Djahel,  fignification  of  the 
word,  IT.  ^9 

Dj.i'/.zel  R?7,  meaning  of  the 
words,  II.  2j9 

Djebail,  the  antient  Byblos, 
II.  126 

Djcb  la,  II,  175 

Djebel  el  Shaik,  II.  23J 

Djebel  Mokattab,  opinion  of 
WortleyMontague  concern- 
ing the  infcriptions  and 
figures  found  there,  IL 3^2. 
Theirmeaningmiftaken  by 
Gourde  Gebelin,  ibid. 

Djendis,  fignification  of  the 
word,  II.  2j 

Djcrda,  what,  II.  34J 

Djerm,  what,  L  209 

Djezzar,  hiftory  and  adven- 
turer of,  II,  5J_.  Significa- 
tion of  the  word,  II.  54^  ' 
Becomes  Pacha  of  Saide, 
II.        and  of  Damufcus, 


IT.  £3.  Great  power  ac- 
quired by  him  in  Syria,  II. 
1 84^  Said  to  be  fled  with 
his  tre.ifures  into  Bofnia, 
ibid.  Note,  charafter  of, 
II.  267 

Djirandel,  vale  of,  II.  ^4^  ' 

Djouba,  L  lOQ 

Djourd,  a  diilrift  of  the 
Drui  i'^,  jjj  190 

D(>^,'  ,  numerous  at  Grand 
Cairo,  L  239.  Never 
known  to  go  mad  in  Egypt 
or  Syria,  ibid.  Without 
owners,  II.  186 

Doura,  whas  L  318 

Drogman,  derivation  of  the 
word,  II.  427 

Drufes, origin  and  hiftory  of, 
II.  93_.  Account  of  their 
celcorated  Emir  Fakr  el 
din,  II.  4J_.  Abfurdity  of 
fuppofingthem  fprungfrom 
theCrufaders,  II.  4^  True 
etymology  of  their  name, 
II.  44^  Religion  of,  II. 
Government  of,  II. 
Tribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Turks,  II.  dd-  Man- 
ner of  declaring  war,  II, 
69.  Population  and  pro- 
duce of  the  country  of,  II. 
72.  Manners  and  charac- 
ter of,  II.  24^  &j 

E 

Earthquake   frequent  iti 
Syrin,  L  304.  Deftruflion 
cau(ed  byone  in  1759,  ibid. 

Echelle?,  derivation  of  the 
v.ord,  II.  ^92 

Eden,  viliagi  of,  II.  176 

Egypt,  general  appearance 
of,  L  10^  Nature  of  the 
foil  of,  L  LI:  Ancient 
line  of  the  ihore  of,  accord* 
L  1  i  iug 


INDEX. 


in^  to  Herodotus,  L 
Winds  of,  L^.  Climate 
and  air  of,  X'anous 
inhabitants  of,  L  7J_.  Af- 

*  prd  of,  L  259.  Di'icovcries 

*  which  might  be  made  if 
it  were  under  another  go- 
vern men  r,  L  284 

Egyptians, charadltr  of,!.  :o2 
El  Aafi,  (the  Oronces)  figni- 
fication  of  the  name,  11. 

EI  Adm,  a  f.imily  of  Daraaf- 
cus  long  in  the  pofleffionof 
the  Pach;i!lc,  11.  2£j 

El  Akaba,  II.  ^£5 

Kl  Arilh,  IL 

El-balou.i,  j^^ulphof,  dcfcrib- 

cd,Li^ 
Elias,  chapel  of  the  prophet 

on  Mount  Carmcl,  II.  zz^ 
-Elilha,  the  ancient  name  of 

the  Archipclap;o,  11.  lis 
El  M;  jdal,  11. 
EI  Sham,  fee  Daniafcus. 
EI  Sharia,  fee  Jordan. 
El  Tell,  11.  3^ 
El  'lor,  11. 146 
Emefa,  fee  Horns. 
Emir,  fignification  of  the 

word,  L  4C0 
  power  of,  among  the 

Bedouin  Arabs,  L  ^cq.  402 
Emir  Hadje,  what,  IL  2^0. 

Great  privileges  of,  ibid. 
Engaddi,  Grottoes  of,  L  293 
Englifh,  trade  of  the,  to 

Cairo,  L  22^ 
Enfyrians,  fee  Anfarians. 
Ermenaz,  I.  301 
Eftan,  meaning  of,  L  90 
Ezdoud,  (the  ancicntAzotus) 

11.118 

F 

Fakah,  what,  II.  4^ 


F.iker  el  din,  the  celebrated 
Emir  of  the  Druzes,  hillory 
of,  II.  41 

Famia,  (the  ancient  Apamea) 

II.  2£8 

Famine,  devadations  caufed 
by,  in  Egypt,  L  193 

Faran,  IL  346 

Faran,  vale  of,  U.  348 

Fellahs,  what,  L  25 

Fire,  ceremony  of  the  new, 
which  defcends  from  hea- 
ven on  the  holy  Saturday, 
at  Jerufalem,  II.  310 

Fogs,  obfervations  on,  L  345 

Fondoucli,  (a  coin)  II.  424 

France,  ftate  of  its  commerce 
with  Egypt,  L  22^  With 
Syria,  II.  428.  With  Syria, 
IE  ^ 

G 

Garb,  a  diftr^d  of  the  Drufes, 
LL  190 

Guul,  (antient)  why  colder 
than  modern  France,  L334 

Gaza,  prefent  ftate  and  trade 
of,  II. 

Germain,  (M,  dc  St.)  hard- 
(hips  endured  by,  after  the 
pillage  of  the  Caravans  in 

1767,  L  Z2(2 

Government  of  the  Turks, 
remarks  on  the,  11.  370 

Gravity  of  the  Orientals,  to 
what  to  be  attributed,  ih  ' 
460 

Gum,  the  caravan  with  which 
Mr.  Bruce  travelled,  fup- 
ported  feveral  days  by  that 
alone,  L  207 

Gyndarus,  caftic  of,  whcr^ 
fituated,  II. 

H 

Habroun,  II.  324 
Hadie,  what,  II.  2^0 

Hail 


1 


N  D 


£ 


Mail,  ftorm  of  in  fegypt,  L   Hiftory  of  the  revolt  of  AU  ' 


Hakem  b*amr  cllah,  L  lOO.  to  be  Pacha  of  Damafcvis^  - 

Account  of  from  El  Mdkin,  II.  256.    Profcribed,  II. 

Halab,  Arabic  name  of  the  Humming    bird  found   in ' 

city  of  Aleppo,  II.  147  Syria,  L  522 

Hama,  EL       Water  works  •        '    '  j 

there,  II.  232  1 

Hamman,  an  Arab  Shaik,  Jackalls,  numerous  in  Syria, 


Hemza  ben  Ahmud  propa-  Janifaries  in  Syria,  account 

gates  the  doftrines  of  the  of,  II.  143.  Arms  and  drefs  • 

impoftor  Hakem   b'amr-  of,  II.  144. 

ellah.  If.  ^  Ibrahim,  Kiaya  of  the  Janif* 

Hafbeya,  dii^rl^  of,  II.  23^  .  faries,  great  power  acquir- 

HafTan  Bey  unites  with  other  ed  by,  L  i\z 

Beys,  againft  Morad  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  L  16; 

Ibrahim,  L  Ibrahim  fon  of  Solomon,  re-- 

Hafi'an  Pacha  defeats  Shaik  markable  anecdote  of,  IL" 
Daher,  and  fends  his  head 

to  Conftantinople,  If.  ijj  Ibrahim  Sabbar,  minifter  of 

HaiTairmi  iignification  of  the  Dahcr,  avarice  and  mean«- 

word,  II.  4.  nefs  of,  II.  124,  133.  Vaft 

Hebron,  II.  324  fortune  amaifed  by  IL  1 34« 

Hedjina,  akindofCamel,  II,  death  of  II.  13^; 

350.    Great  fwiftnefs  of,  Ibrahim,  (river)  che  ancient 

ibid.  Adonis  II.  ij^ 

Hendia,  (a  Maronite  girl)  Jericho  II.  ^ 

hiftory  of,  II.  23  Jcrufalem,  prefcnt  ftate  of. 

Heft,  IL  3^  II.  302.    Epithets  given 

Hierapolis,  fee  Mambedj.  it  by  the  Orientals,  IL 

Hillocks, remarkable inSyria,  304.    Profits  made  by  the 

J  I.  164.  governor  from  the  pilgri- 

Hippocrates,  quotation  from  mages  and  holy  places,  II, 

concerning  the  indolence  305 

and  eiFeminacy  of  the  Afia-  Ignorance  of  the  Orientals, 

ticks,  IL  474  caufes  of,  IL  448 

Horfes*  the  Mamlouks  only  Impotence  common  in  Tur- 

permitted  to  ride  them  in  key,  11,  485 

Egypt,  L  L  1 4  Impru 


H^cem,  or  chief  of  the  Dru- 
zes,  power  and  authority 


Bey,  remarks  on,  L 
Horns  (the  ancient  Emefa) 
IL  2^ 


Heflbin  Pacha,  why  promoted 


forms     an  independent 
power,  L  121.  Dellroyed 
'  by  Ali  Bey,  ibid. 


I 


I     N  D 

Imprlfonmcnt  for  debt  un- 
known in  Turkey,  II,  408 
Inhabiunts,various, of  Egypt, 

1-73 

■  of  Syria, 

L  ii6,  j66 
Inns,  Turkilh,  defcribed,  II. 

420 

Intcrcft,  cuftomary  rate  of, 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  II, 

Inundation  in  Egypt,  various 
heights  of  explained,  L 
Seafon  of,  L  5_x.  Caul'es 
of,  L  £J 

John  the  Maronitc,  account  • 
of,  II.  m 

Jordan,  (River)  L  309»  II* 

500 

Iron  forgQS  of  Syria,  II.  438 
Iflota,  (a  Coin)  IL  423 
Ifmael  Bey  leagucshimfelf 

with  other  Beys,  again  ft 

Morad  and  Ibrahim,  L  153 
Illhmus  of  Suez,  whetTier 

pradticabic  to  cut  through 

it,  L  2An 
Juftice,  adminiilratlon  of  in 

Turkey,  II.  ^88,  330 
Jufticiarlans,    principles  of 

the,  n.  S5 

•  ■  K 

Kabila,  Agnification  of  the- 

word,  L  40 1 
Kadmoufia,  (a  fedl  of  theAn-' 

farians)  fingular  fuperili- 

tions  of,  II. 
Kafars,  what,  II.  329 
Kaili,  party,  whatTTl. 
Kakan,  meaningof  ihe  ward. 

Kali,  L  9 
KaHdj,t2 

talkdfendas,  account  of  the 
alteration  of'  the  Mekias, 
from,  L  22:  meaning 


miftaken  by  Pococke,  !♦ 
4° 

Kamiln,  or  hot  wind,  L  do 
Kan,  what,  II.  420 
Kan-younes,  II.  343 
Kandjar,  what,  L  141 
Kan  Shaikoun,  II.  1^5 
Karadj,what,  L  2377II.399. 
Oppreffive  manner  of  levy- 
ing, II.  410 
Kata,  (a  coin)  11.  423 
Katas,  what,  II,  190 
Katim,  ancient  name  of  the 

Ifle  of  Cyprus,  II.  zzz 
Kat  (herif,  what,  II.  107 
Kelbea,  (a  feft  of  the  Apfa- 

rians)  II,  5 
Kera  el  dars,  what,  II.  409 
Kerfli  afadi,  (a  coin)  II.  423 
Kervan  Serai,  what,  II.  420 
Kefraou  an,  origin  of  the  name 
of,  II.  12^    Boundaries  of 
the  country  of,  II.  ijS 
Kiaya,  what,  II,  27 
Kior  Pacha,  cruelty  of,  II* 

Kles,  village  of,  IJ.  163 
Kolzoum,  L  ai_2 
Koran,  the  code  of  legiflation 
in  Turkey,  IL  389.  Spirit 

•  and  tendency  o!,  ll.  393. 
Precepts  of,  11,3^6.  Num- 

*  ber  of  commentariM  on  the 
firft  verfe,  11.  4^ 

Kourket,  a  monaiiery  of  the 
Maronites,  hil^ory  of  the, 
IJ;  24 

Koz-haia,  II.  30 

L 

iangudge  of  Egypt,  remarks 
on,  L  83 

 E)micultofexpreffing 

the  founds  of  a  foreign  one, 
L  85 

'    /  of  Syria,  L  362 

^.anguag^s 


t     N     1>     E  * 


Languages  fpoken  In  the  Ruf- 
fian empire.  Dr.  Pallas 
ordered  by  the  Emprefs  to 
make  a  coUeftion  of  them, 
I.  176 

Laod  cea,  fee  Latakia. 

Latakia,  (the  ancient  Laodt- 
cea)  II.  174.  Harbours  of, 
ibid.  Trad^  of,  ibid. 

Lawend,  who,  II.  144.  400 

Learning  of  the  TurksTlI. 

Lebanon,  mount,  L  293* 
Height  of,  L  294.  Com- 
pared with  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  L  29^.  Cedars 
of,  L  292.  Wines  of,  II. 
204 

Legend  of  the  Turkilh  coin,; 

II.  423 
Leventi,  wjio*  Il»  144 
Library  of  Mar  Hanna,  cata« 

logue  of,  II.  2QO 

—  of  Djezzar,  II.  20Q. 

Libraries  in  Syria,  II.  448 
Locufts,  prodigif  us  numbers 

of,  I.  315.  Their  dreadful 

devaftation,  ibid. 
Loudd,  II.  3_32 
Lydda,  fee  Loudd. 

M 

Madjoun,  fignificatto»  of  the 
word,  II.  48^ 

Magarbe  or  M  o  grab!  an s,  who, 
L  76.  II.  145 

Mahkama,  wEat,  II.  389 

Mahometans,  external  devo- 
tion of,  IL  400 

Mahr  metanifm,  remarks  on, 

II.  223 

Mahammed  ben  Ifmacl,  a 
pretended  pr"phct  joins  the 
jmpoftnr  Haftcm  b'amr 
ellah,  IL  37 

Majumse,  of^ the  ancients, 
whit,  II.  170 


Mambedj,  the  ancient  Hienu 
polis,  II.  164.  Aquedud 
of,  ibid. 
Mamlouks,  origin  of,  L  96. 
102.  Derivation  of  tha 
name,  L  103.  Military 
conftitution  of,  L  i6;» 
Drefs,  L  Horfe  ac- 

coutrements, I.17X.  Arms, 
L  174.  Education  and  ex- 
erciles,  I.  175.  Military 

.  fldll,  L  iTSTDifciplinc,  L 
l&l^  Manners,  L  184. 
Government,  L  iM 

Manfour,  Emir  of  theDruzes, 
IL  42 

Marine,  (la)  village  of,II.  1701 
Marra,  II.  2^2  , 
Mardaites,  who,  II.  u 
Mar  Elias  el  Roum,  L  29? 
Mares,  high  prices  paid  for 
by  Shaik  Daher^  IL  132.^ 
Ufefulnefs  and  value  of  to 
-  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  L  406 
Strange  aflertion  that  they 
do  not  neigh,  ibid. 
Mar  Hanna  el  Shouair,  (Con- 
vent of)  IL  190.  Account 
of  the  Arabic  printing- 
prefs  therein.  191 .  454 
Catalogue  of  the  library  of, 
11.  204 
— —  Monks  of,  rules  and 

life  of,  IL  203 
Maronites,  origin  and  hlftory 
,  of,  II.  a.  Government  of, 
IL  lA,   Manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of,  IL  12^  Religion 
of,  II.  20.  Manners  of  the 
clergy,  LL  22.    Rules  of 
their  monks,  IL  25.  Tri- 
bute pa-d  by,  II.  ^3 
Maroun,  tne  hermit,  IL  o 
Martawan,  village  of,  11.- 
162^    S  ngular  licentious 
cuft  ms  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  ibid. 

Marvellous, 


M?^''Vel!ous,  pailicm  of  the 
Turks  for  the,  II.  ^ 

Mafr,  L  t^j. 

Matmouies,  what,  II.  413 

Matnoub,  fignification-  of  the 
word,  L  ^.t2 

Matia;adiftrictoftheDruzcs, 
If.  1 90 

Mecca,'  pifgrimagc,  to,  ^x- 
•  penccs  of,  II.  2^  I.  Trade 

carried  on  by,  II.  274 
Medals^  ancient,  found  at 

Hebron,  If.  244. 
Mcdin,  (a com) T17423 
Mehaffel,  what,  XL  140 
Mekias,  or  NilometerTX  ^ 
Melhem,  Emir  of  the  Druzcs, 

11.  ^ 
Melkana,  what,  IL  32Q 
Melkiies,  who,  II.  ua 
Merkab,  II.  175 
Mcfria,  acoinTlL  423 
Mefmia,  II. 

Metelis,  M.  Savary's  por- 
tions concerning,  contro- 
verted, L  23 

Meteorological  obfervations; 
Syria  a  country  well  adapt- 
ed for,  L  izj 

Military  operations  of  the 
Turks,  confufioii  and  dif- 
order  of,  L  1.26 

Miri,  L  223.  II.  66.  Cann  t 
be  increased  or  diminilhed, 
II.  407 

Miflionar^es,  cffe^j?  of  their 
labours  among  the  Maro- 
nitcs,  II.  ^ 

Mograbians,  who,  IT.  14^. 
Arms  and  drefs  of,  II.  14b. 
Pay  of,  ibid. 

Mohammad  Bey,  furnamed 
Aboudahab,  favourite  of 
Ali  Bey,  commands  the 
army  of  Alt,  L  125.  His 

.  precipitate  retreat  from  Da- 
mafcus,  L  128,    Caufe  of 


■  the  enmity  between  hinl 
and  Ali  Bey,  L  lU.  De- 
feats  Ali  Bey  and  takes  him 
prifoner,  L  136.  Afks 
permiflion  of  the  Porte  to- 
make  war  on  Daher,  L 143. 
Befieges  Yafa,  L  14^. 
Cruelty  of,  after  taking 
that  place,  L  149.  Death 
of;  L  1^ 
Mohammed  el  Koufan^  II. 
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Mokaddamim,  who,  II.  S," 

LL  162 
Mokattam  mount,  L  u 
Mokodfi,  who,  II.  311 
Money,   Turkifh,  IT.  422. 

Always  weighed,  ibid. 
Monks  of  Yafa  and  Ramla, 

infolence  and  tyranny  of,^ 

II.  ^20 

Monaftic  life,  reafons  why- 
embraced  in  Syria,  II.  3^4 

Montefquieu,  his  fyftem  ol 
the  influence  of  climate 
controverted,  II.  461 

Morad  Bey  (defeats  Ali  Bey 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  L: 
136.  Divides  the  autho- 
ntv  with  Ibrah'm  Bev  after 
the  death  of  Mahommad,  L 
152.  ,  Di/Tcntions  and  dif. 
putes  between  him  and  the 
other  Beys,  I, 

Mofque  of  flowers,  a  fort  of 
hoCj^ital  for  the  blind,  at 
Cairo,  L  24J 

Moftadjir,  fignification  of  the 
word,  L  412 

Motoudliy  meaning  of  the 
word,  II.  84 

Motoualis,  manners,  charac- 
ter, and  hillory  of,  II.  84. 
Fivehundred  defeat  twenty 
five  thoufand  Druzes  and 
Maronites,  li.  113 

Motion, 


INDEX 


Motion  of  the  -earth  never 
heard  of  by  the  monks  of 
Mir  Haniia,  11.  "444 

MojQht  Sinai,  Convent  of,  II. 
3^1.-  :  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Greeks  to,  ibid.  Life  of 
the  Monks  of,  II»  353 

Mountains  of  Syria,  L  291* 

'  •  Romantic  fcenes  thtry  pre- 
fent,  L  297.  Strufturc  of, 
L  301 

'  Muhck,  Turkifh,  II.  4^ 

N 

NabJous,  country  and  town 

of,  II.  301 
Nahou,  what,  II.  44^ 
Nahr  Bairout,  II. 
Nahr  el  kabir,  II.  1 
Nahr  el  kelb,  L  2^  •  • 
Naljr  el  leben^  L  ^ 
Nahr  el  Salib,  L  207.  II. 

Najd,  great  defert  fo  called, 

L  385^ 
Naihrd,  who,  II.  494 
Naiireans,  fee  Anianans. 
J^aflaris,  fee  Anfarians, 
Nafra  (Nazareth)  11.  229 
Natron,  lakes  of  defcribed,  L 

Nazareth,  fee  Nafra 
Negroes,    remark   on  the 

countenances  of,  L  ^ 
.   The  ancient  Egyptians  real 
.  negroes,  ibid. 
Nerkeel,  what,  11.  109 
Nieubhr,  M.  antiquities  dif- 

covered  by,  at  Rofetta,  L 

Nile,  veneration  in  which  it 
.  is  held  by  the  Egyptians,  L 
18.  Method  of  Purifying 
,  its  waters,  L  20^  Pafl'age 
ofHerodrtus  concerning  its 
antient  courfe  explained,  L 
3K    Various  heights  to 


which  it  is  fuppofed  tohaye 
rifen  explained,  L  ^ 

Nilometcr,  various  divifions 

,    of  tiie,  L  ^ 

o     ■  . 

Ofor,  II.  292 
.Ogouzians,  L  qi 
Okkals,  tvh'S'  II.  £2 
Old  rtian  of  the  mountain,  II. 

5  .  ■       '  ' 

Ophir,  remarks  concerning, 

II.  2^2 

Orontes,  (river)  L  309.  IF. 

Ofman  made  Pacha  of  Da- 
m^ifcus  to  oppofc  the  power 
of  Daher,  II.  £o.  Defeated 
by  Daher,  II.  109.  By  hia 
intrigues  prevail  on  Mo- 

•  hammad  Bey  to  retreat 
from  Damfcus,  L  128 

Ofmanles,  L 

.  .       P  ' 

Pachas, powerof,  11. 376. 

,  Political  conduct  of  the 

Porte  towards,  II.  380 
Pacha  of  •  Egypt,  little  real 

power  of,  L  l£z 
Paieftine,  limits,  foil,  andpro- 

dudons,  of,  II.  328.  Di- 

vifion  of,  II.  329 
T'dlx  Tyrus,  117215.  217, 

218 

Pa]U«5,  Dr.  ordered  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  to  make 
a  coUeftion  of  all  the  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  that  em- 
pire, L  12^ 

Palmyra,  account  of  the  ruins 
of,  II.  277'  282.  Account 
of  the  journey  of  Wood  and 
Dawkins  to,  from  Wood\> 
Ruins  cf  Palxxra,  II,  ijc). 
Defcription  of  the  prelen: 

if  hubitanis 


d  by  Google 


1    N    &    E  y. 


imhabiMnts  fromWood,  II. 
287.  Remarks  on,  IL  289 
Pcafants  of  Egypt,  capable 
of  fupporting great  fatigue^ 

L  2QZ 

of  Syria,  If.  406 « 
Hard  fare  of,  II.  412 

People,  (crmmon)  of  Egypt, 
condition  vf,  L  187 

Perfpiration,  profufion  and 
neccffity  of  in  Egypt,  L  63 

Pharos,  paflage  in  Homer  and 
M.  Savary*s  opinion  can- 
cerningit  confidered,  L  24 

Phcenicum,oppidum,  1I«  292 

Pigeons  of  Aleppo,  manner 
of  fending  advice  by,  II. 

.Lii 

Pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  cf- 
ficacioufnefs  of,  according 
to  the  Greeks,  IL  308. 
'Account  of,  ibid 

•  '•  to  Mecca,  fee  Ca« 

ravan. 

Plague,  not  native  in  Egypt, 
1.2^3.  Progrcfsof  it  in  that 
ceuntry,  ibid,  andin  Syria, 

Plants,  exotic  will  Jiot  natu- 
ralize in  Egypt,  L  2^ 
Polygamy  ,remarks  on  ^11.48^ 
P#mpey*s  pillar, 
Population    of  Cairo  and 

Egypt,  L  236 
PoiTelfion  and  Epilepfy  de- 
noted by  the  fame  word  in 
Arab  c,  II.  3_i 
Printing,  advantageous  con- 
feqiienccs  of  the  invention 
of,  n,  450 
Propirry,  nature  of  in  Tur^ 

key,  II.  402 
Pre  verb  (Arabic)  concerning 
the  TLirks,  II,  96 

 the  inhabitants  of 

Dam". feus,  II.  2^2  * 

the  pilgrims  of 


the  Bedouins,  It* 


M^Lca,  II.  226 


ppiviiionsj  care  of  the  Pachas 
to  keep  them  cheap  in  the 
great  towns,  IL  416 
Ptrtlemais,  See  Acre 
Pyramid,  etymology  of  the 

word,  L  279 
Pyramid  of  heads  erefted  by 
Mohammad  Bey,  after 
taking  Yafa,  L  1  ;o 
Pyramids,  obfervat^uns  on 
the,  L  271.  Dimenfions 
of  the  great  one,  accord- 
ing to  a  late  menfuration, 
L  273.  For  what  pur- 
pofe  ereAed,  L  27;.  The 
great  one  founded  by 
Cheops,  L  zSn.  Method 
of  forming  an  idea  of 
their  prodigious  fize,  L 

2lz 


Rab'a  what,  II.  20£ 
Rabb't  and  pigeon  iHands, 

II.  170 
Raguier(le)  wind  fo  called, 

IL  ii7 
B^aha  (tHc  ancient  Jericho) 

IL  J21 

Rain,  joy  of  the  people  when 
it  falls  in  Egypt,  L  56  . 

Ramla  (the  ancient  Aiima- 
thea)  prcfent  Hate  of,  II. 
333.    Afttiquity    at,  IL 

Ral  el  aen,  IL  214 
Raf  il  Kanzir,  IL 
Raf-eUtin,  L  6 
Rawazi,  who,  IL  441 
Rava,  meaning  of  the  word, 

il.  j6i 

Rcgiftcrs  of  births  or  deaths, 
prejudices  of  the  Turks 
againll,  L  2J2 

4  Religion 


INDEX, 


Religion  of  the  Turks,  ob- 
fervauons  on,m.  5^ 

Retaliation,  cuilom  of  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Arabs, 
L  203 

Rhofus,  mountain  of,  II. 

Ribeira  (J.  Juan)  Agent  of 
the  Holy  Land,  his  re- 
f  rafentations  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  II.  3J_5 

Rofctta,  beauty  of,  L  2 

Rotle,  what,  II.  422 

Rouad,  II. 

Ruins,  quantities  of,  in  Sy- 
ria, II.  298 

« 

S. 

Sal^bar,  fignlfication  of  the 

word,  L  14-4 
-    ■  ■ — ,  See  Ibrahim 
Sahel,  a  diftrift  of  the  Drufes, 

II.  1^ 
Sad  el  Kouri,  hiftory  of,  11.^ 
Safad,  II.  230 
Safadians,  who,  L  12^ 
Saide,  Pachalic  of.  See  Acre 
City  of,  (the  ancient 

Sidon)  defcription  of,  II. 

207^.     Harbour    of,  II. 

20S.  Strength  of,  II.  209. 

Trade  of,  ibid, 
Salamalek,  derivatipn  of  the 

word,  II.  400 
Samarmar,  a  kind  of  bird 

which  deilroys  the  locufts, 

L  ^ 

Sannin,  or  fummit  of  Leba- 
non, extenfive  view  from, 
L  29^.  Figurative  ex- 
prtlHun  of  the  Arabian 
poets,  concerning,  1.  316. 
Obfervations  on  the  clouds 
there,  L  347,  1£0 

Sauveur,  St.  convent  of,  II. 

Savary,  M.  opinions  of,  con- 
trovt^rttd,  1.  a  i .  Remarks 


on  his  account  of  All  Bey, 

L  116 

Scandaroon,  See  '  Alcxan- 
dretta 

Sea,  furprife  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  at  feeing  it,  L  ^ 

Seed  time  in  Syria,  when, 
L  125 

Seleucia,  ancient,  fmall  rc^ 

mains  of,  II.  156 
Sequins,  value  of7  II.  424 

worn  as  an  ornament  by 

the  Turkiih  women,  ibid. 
Serradjes,  what,  L  162 
Shaik,  meaning  of  the  word, 

L  106.    II.  15.  214. 
Shaik  Daher.  ~See  Daher. 
Shaik  el  Beled,  who,  L 
Shaik  el  Djebal,  who,  II.  5 
Shaiks  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 

L  400.  Simplicity  of  their 

manners,  L  40;.  Conver- 

fation  of  the  author  with 

one,  L  41^ 
Shakif,   a   diftria   of  the 

Druzes,  II,  190 
Shamfia,  a  fed  of  the  Anfa- 

rians,  II.  5 
Shawls,  II.  ijj 
Shooting  ftars,  mules  killed 

by,  L  lis 

Shout,  a  diflrid  of  the 
Druzes,  II.  190 

Shiites,  II.  84. 

Sidon.    See  S;:ide 

Siege  of  Yafa,  llrange  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  con? 
dudled,  L  146 

Slaves,  different  degrees  of 
elVimation  in  which  the 
Turks  hold  thofe  of  dif. 
fcrent  nations,  L  ii_2 

Small  pox  very  laul  ia 
Egyp*^*  J*  245.,  How 
treated  there,  ibid. 

Soldiers,  Turkifh,  good  qua- 
lities of,  II.  363 

Sonnltes, 


X     N      D      E  :X 


Sonnhes,  IL  84  " 

Souaidia  (the  ancient  Se> 
leucia)  il.  1^6. 

Sour  (the  ancient  Tyre)  II. 
211.  Harbour  of,  ibid. 
Aqueduct  and  well  there. 
II.  21 V    See  Tyre 

Suez,  whether  practicable  to 
cut  a  canal  through  the 
itlhmus  of,  L  zm^  Ac- 
count of  the  aacient  canal 
of,  L  Not  the  an- 

cient ArAnoe,  L  21 1. 
Commerce  of,  L  214.  Bar- 
ren fttuation  of,  L  "  16. 
Caflie  of,  ibid.  Road  of, 
L  212     ,  . 

Sultun,  titles  afTumed  by, 
II.  272  •  . 

Syria,  Doundaries  of,  L  2SS* 
General  appearance  of  ihe 
country,  L  289.  Climate 
of,  L  313.  Various  pro- 
dudtions  of,  L  317.  Ani- 
jnals  of,  L  321.  Air  of, 
L  3 "22.  Winds  of,  L  326. 
Various  races  of  inhabi- 
tants of,  L  326.  Soil  and 
climate  of,  II.  3^8.  An- 
nual tribute  paid  to  the 
treafury  of  the  Sultan, 
JI.  360.  Produce  of,  to 
thofe  who  farm  it.  II.  361 . 
Military  eftabliihmcnt  of, 
n.  362.  IVpulation  of, 
JI.  364..  Ancient  popu-^ 
loufnejs  of,  II.  366 

Syrians,  complexions  and 
perfons  of,  L  360  > 

Syriac  (ancient)  no*  longer 
fpokcn  in  any  part  of 
iyria,  L  163  "  , 

T 

Tabaria  (lake)  L  310.  II. 
107.  330 


_  _  _  .  9 

Tabor,  mount,  IL  229.  Pro* 

fpcft  from,  ibid. 
Tales  anddeclamaiionSjfond- 

nefs  of  the  Turks  for,  II. 
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Tamyras  (river).  SeeDamour 
Tar  (Retaliation  in  cafes  of 
blood  llridnefs  with  which 
it  is  purfued  by  the  Be- 
douin Arabs^  L  396- 
TaraiK)los.    See  Tripoly. 
Tartar  couner,  IL  418 
Tawara(ArabsofTorII.  349 
Tclah,  a  dilHa  of  the  Dru- 

zes,  II.  190*      •  •    •  ■• 
Tents  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs 

defcribed,  I.  397. 
Thunder;   obfervations  on, 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  L  352 
,  caufes  of,  L  353 
Tiberias ^  (lake).    See  Ta- 
baria, ^ 
Tih*,  dcfcrt  of,  II.  342 
Tobel,  or  Teblis,  where,  IL 
223 

Tombs,  Turkifti,  L  IQZ 
Traditions  of  the  Eaftcrn 

countries,  remarks  on  the, 

II.  21-3 

Travels,  their  utility,  II.  499 
Travellers,  exaggerations  of, 
L  266 

Travelling,  manner  of,  in 

Turkey,  II.  420 
Trees,  -  falubrious  effed  of, 

I!.  ^  "  ^  •  , 

Trills,   how  conduftcd  in 
.  Turkey,  II.  389  •  •  ' 
Tiipoli,  Fachalic  of,  limits, 
2  loil,  and  productions  of, 

II.  '  167.  Revenues  and 
'  forc<»s  of  the  pacha  of, 

II.  1^ 

 City  of,  IT.  169. 

Commerce  of,  II.  122 
Turkmans,  L  Manners 

dud  cufloms  of7L  369 

Turk?, 
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X. 


Turk?,  origin  of  the,  L  $0. 
Ty te  '{now  Sour)  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  name  of,  II. 

218.  Hiftorical  account  of, 
ibid.  Power  and  trade  of, 

'  II.  Miftake  of  Jo- 

fcphus^    concerning,  II, 

219.  Prophecy  concern- 
ing, II.  zio.    See  Sour 


U 

Villages,  number 

Egypt,  L  218 
Vifitation,  convent  of  the, 

Volcanos  antiently  in  Syria, 
I-  303-  .  • 

Unlucky  days,  fuperftitlon 
of  the  Turks  concerning, 
L  215 

yfury  exccflive,  in  Syria, 
II.  41 1. 

W 

Wakf,  what,  II.  403 
Walda,  who,  II.  ^ 
AVali,  office  and  authority 

of,  II.  184 
Wandering  me  of  the  Arabs 

and  other  erratic  tribes, 

caufes  of  it,  L  381.  -  ^ 
War,  manner  of.declarmg  it, 

among  the  Druzes,  II.  6$. 
Water  fpouts  in  Syria,  L 

340.    caufes  of,  ibid.  . 
Weights,  Turkifli,'  account 

of,  JI.  3S6. 


Wind,  fyllem  of  its  caufes. 

Winds  in  Egypt,  obfervations 
on  the,  L  ^  Hot,  or 
Kamiin,  L  60 

•in  Syria,  obfervations 


on  the,  L  3^6 
Windmill,  the  only  one  the 
Author  had  feen  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  where,  II.  334 
Women,  remarks  on  the  ilate 
of,   in      of,  in  the  Eaft,  II. 


Yabna  (the  ancient  Yamnia) 

I/-  112  ^ 
Yafa,  the  ftrange  manner  in 

which  the  iiege  of  it  was 

conducted,  L  146 

,  trade  and  revenue 

of,  II.  330.    Harbour  of, 

II.  ill 

Yamani  party,  what,  II.  50 

Yafdia,  a  feft  among  the 
Curds,  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, L  yjj 

Yemen,  fignihcation  of  the 
word,  L  zM 

Yerabolos,  II.  164 


Zahla,  village  of,  II.  180 
Zahr  mahaboub  (a  Turkifh 

coin)  II.  424 
Ziwan,  what,  II.  4J  z 
Zakkoun,  a  fpecies  of  balm> 

II. 

Zolata  (a  Turkifti  coin)  va- 
lue of,  II.  423 


r 


Sour 
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